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tuken very much cum grano salis. By the Palestinian Jewish 
literature we mean that which, in all essential (but only 
essential) respects, represents the standpoint of Pharisaic 
Judaism as it had developed itself in Palestine; while by the 
Hellenistic Jewish literature again we mean that which, either 
as regards form or matter, bears traces, to any noticeable 
extent, of Hellenistic influences. The products belonging to 
the first-mentioned group were for the most part composed 
in Hebrew; but the fact of their having been so composed 
must not be regarded as a decisive criterion, and that for the 
simple reason that, in numerous instances, it is no longer 
possible to make out whether it was Hebrew or Greek that 
was the original language, but further because, in the case of 
several compositions, the circumstance of their being written in 
Greek is a thing purely external and accidental. And hence 
it is that we also include in this group several writings that 
possibly, nay probably, were composed in Greek at the very 
first, while reserving for the other group only those that show 
pretty evident traces of Hellenistic influence either in the 
form or the matter. But the line of demarcation between 
the two cannot be sharply defined, there being in fact some 
writings that have almost as much title to be included in the 
one group as in the other, And just as the distinction we 
have adopted is not intended to imply that those belonging 
to the one group were written in Hebrew and those belonging 
to the other in Greek, so as little do we intend it to be 
understood by our use of the term “ Palestinian” that all the 
compositions included under this designation were written 
in Palestine. For there was Palestinian Judaism outside of 
Palestine, just as conversely there was Hellenistic Judaism 
within it. | 

In the period now under consideration, literary efforts as 
such were essentially foreign to “ Palestinian” Judaism. 
One might almost venture to say that it had no literature at 
all, For the few literary productions of which it could boast 
had, for the most part, a purely practical aim, and had but a 
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very slender connection with each other. Jt 1s precisely from 
these writings themselves that we can see how true rt 18 that zcal 
Sor the law and for the faith of the fathers cclipsed every other 
interest. When any one took to writing he did so as a rule for 
the purpose of, in one form or another, exhorting his readers to 
keep firm hold of those precious blessings, or of indirectly helping 
to increase and strengthen a spirit of faithful devotion to the 
law. Literary pursuits as such, and the cultivation of 
literature in the interests of culture generally, were things 
quite unknown to genuine Judaism. Its “culture” consisted 
in the knowledge and observance of the law. 

Looked at from this standpoint, it was a somewhat extra- 
ordinary thing to find that, in the palmy days of the 
Hasmonaean dynasty, works of mative history had been 
composed (the First Book of Maccabees, the Chronicles of Hyr- 
canus) This presupposed the existence-of a patriotic 
self-consciousness, for which native history as such was a 
thing of some value. Later on, after the Hasmonaean dynasty 
had been overthrown, we no longer meet with any further 
traces of Jewish historiography such as those now referred to; 
and so for his information with regard to this period Josephus 
had to depend on other than Jewish sources. We already 
begin to notice indications of an intimate connection with the 
aims of legal Judaism in those Psalms that were composed 
during this period in imitation of the older models (the Macca- 
bauean Psalms, the Psalter of Solomon). The whole of those 
compositions were written with a view to religious edification, 
and therefore—for at that time religion meant simply a firm 
adherence to the law—more or less with the view of fostering 
and quickening a spirit of faithful devotion to the law. In 
our period, what is known as gnomic wisdom exercised a direct 
influence in the way of promoting the spirit in question. For 
notwithstanding the very diversified character of the wisdom 
of life exhibited in the proverbs of Jesus the son of Sirach, 
their alpha and omega is simply this: fear God and keep His 
commandments. Then in the maxims of the scribes of the 
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time of the Mishna, and which have been collected in the 
Pirke Aboth, we hear from beginning to end and in every 
variety of tone the exhortation to a strict observance of the 
law. But there was a species of literature of a totally 
different character that also served precisely the same end, 
viz. the hortatory narrative (Judith, Tobit). When, in com- 
positions of this class, we have brought before us, in a 
somewhat imaginative fashion, the doings and the fortunes of 
persons who had been distinguished for their heroic faith or 
their exemplary piety, and who had at the same time been 
sustained by the divine help, the object of the story is not to 
entertain the reader, but to inculcate the truth that the fear 
of God is the highest wisdom, and that a fear of God in the 
sense of legal Pharisaic Judaism. But in our period g more 
favourite kind of literature still than the hortatory narrative 
was the genuine prophetw exhortation, 1c. exhortations based 
upon alleged special revelations with regard to the future 
destinies of the people. It was a favourite practice to put 
such revelations in the mouths of the recognised authori- 
ties of the olden time, with the view of thereby giving 
peculiar weight to the exhortations and the consolations based 
upon them. The object therefore of those pseudepigraphic 
prophetic compositions (Daniel, Enoch, The Ascension of Moses, 
The Apocalypse of Baruch, The Apocalypse of Ezra, The Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs and others) was always of an 
eminently practical kind, viz. consolation amid the sufferings 
of the present, and encouragement to maintain a stedfast 
adherence to the law by pointing to the certainty of future 
rewards and punishments, None of those literary productions 
could be said to have had any direct connection with the 
professional labours of the scribes, No doubt they served to 
promote a spirit of faithful devotion to the law, but they had 
no concern with the law and the Holy Scriptures as such ; we 
should rather regard them as free literary productions of a 
yery diversified character, and composed for the most part in 
imitation of the older models. In the period now in question 
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the labours of the scribes, labours which concerned themselves 
with the text of the Holy Scriptures and with the work of 
forming new adaptations of that text either on its legal or its 
historical and dogmatic side, were as yet chiefly of an oral 
kind, This holds true above all with regard to the process of 
adaptation as applied to the law. It was not till toward the 
close of our period, in the time of R. Akiba, that the results of 
these learned adaptations of the law began to be committed to 
writing (see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 376). On the other hand how- 
ever there undoubtedly existed as early as our period literary 
adaptations or reconstructions of sacred history framed in the 
spirit of scribism. The Book of Chronicles may be taken as a 
case in point, inasmuch as it treats the earlier history of Israel 
in such a way as to make it accord with the ideals of later 
Judaism (see Div. ii. vol. i p. 339). But we have a classical 
example of the Haggadic Midrash in the Book of Jubilees, 
which in any case falls within the period with which we are 
here dealing. It reconstructs the history of the canonical 
Book of Genesis entirely after the fashion of the Rabbinical 
Midrash. Other literary productions, which in all probability 
fall no less within our period, select certain episodes or 
personages from sacred history around which they seek to 
shed a halo of glory by means of fictitious legends (the Books 
of Adam, the History of Jannes and Jambres, and others). 
It would appear however that, at first, Hellenistic did more in 
this way than Rabbinical Judaism. For this latter the palmy 


1 Epiphanius no doubt repeatedly mentions a Aishna of the Hasmonaeans 
(Haer, xxxiii. 9: Ssuripworg . . . tay via Acapwvelov, also Haer. xv., and 
similarly Haer. xlii. p. 382, ed. Petav.). But the notice in question is of so 
confused a character that it does not admit of being used for historical 
purposes. There is also some degree of obscurity about the statement in 
the Megillath Taanith to the effect that on the 14th of Tammuz “the Book 
of the Decrees” (¥M 13 ADD) bad been abolished (Derenbourg, Histvire de 
la Palestine, pp. 108, 448, 445 ; Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, 8rd ed. iii. 606). 
According to the ordinary view a Sadducean penal code is supposed to be 
meant. At all events we have no undoubted evidence to show that, 
previous to the time of Akiba, the Pharisaic legal traditions had been 
committed to writing. 
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days of hacgadean fiction did not begin till the Talmudic age. 
The object of those modifications or embellishments of sacred 
history was now no longer of so directly practical a character 
as it had been in the case of the majority of the writings 
previously mentioned. They owed their origin in the first 
instance to the universal interest that was taken in the sacred 
history generally, to the desire to have as exact and complete 
and accurate an acquaintance with it as possible, in connection 
with which however the tendency to embellish it also began 
at once to assert itself. And yet this tendency again had now 
in like manner an ulterior practical aim. In thus throwing 
around the sacred history as bright a halo as possible, the 
object was to show to what an extent Israel had from time to 
time been enjoying the miraculous protection of its God, but 
above all how, by their exemplary conduct and wonderful 
exploits, the holy patriarchs had proved themselves to be true 
men of God. 

Thus we see then that it was objects chiefly of a practical 
kind that the literary efforts of Palestinian Judaism sought 
to serve. This was at least true of the department of 
history, with the consideration of which we will now enter 
upon our present subject. 


I, HISTORIOGRAPHY, 


1. The First Book of Maccabees. 


Short notices of the Maccabaean rising, and of the brothers 
Judas, Jonathan and Simon Maccabaeus, who played so 
prominent a part in it, must have been committed to writing 
shortly after the events themselves. For it is simply 
impossible that any writer living two generations after could 
have been so well informed with regard to those events as we 
find the author of the First Book of Maccabees to be unless he 
had been able to avail himself of existing written sources.” 


2 We have probably an allusion to those sources in 1 Mace. ix. 22: xal 
Te Ktpicca tav Acyuy ‘lovde zal tay coriuav xui tay avipayatiay a» 
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Those sources of the First Book of Maccabees — though we 
know nothing further of their origin and nature—are therefore 
entitled to foremost mention in any complete list of the 
historical literature of our period. 

Our First Book of Maccabees itself gives a connected, minute 
and graphic narrative of the events that led to the Macca- 
baean rising, then of the course of the rising itself, particularly 
of the exploits and fortunes of Judas Maccabaeus. It then 
proceeds to give the further history of the patriotic enterprises 
of the Jews, under the leadership of Jonathan, the brother of 
Judas, and of the institution of the Hasmonaean high priest- 
hood and the founding of Jewish independence by the former. 
Then lastly we have an account of Simon, Jonathan’s brother 
and successor who, by establishing the combined office of 
priest and prince and making it hereditary in the family of 
the Hasmonaeans on the one hand, and by the complete 
emancipation of the Jewish people from Syrian supremacy on 
the other, completed on both its sides the work undertaken by 
Jonathan. The narrative is brought down to the death of 
Simon, so that altogether it embraces a period of forty years 
(175-135 Bo). The standpoint of the author is that of 
orthodox, rigidly legal Judaism. But yet it is somewhat 
remarkable that the successes with which the Maccabaean 
enterprises were crowned are almost nowhere attributed to 
any immediate supernatural intervention on the part of God, 
but are represented throughout as the result of the military 
skill and political wisdom of the Maccabaean princes. Of 
course those princes always act with an unshaken trust in the 
powerful protection and help of God. It would therefore be 
& mistake to suppose that the author is not animated by a 


ixoinos nal THe peyaraovens auToy ob xmaTeypaDn, TOAAE yap Gv oPodpa. 
After ot xarsypaQn, We may suppose either “in this book” or ‘in the 
existing literature” to be understood. Probably the latter sense should be 
preferred, see Grimm, Exeget. Handbuch zu 1 Makk. p. 228q. The use of 
written sources in the First Book of Maccabees is also admitted for example 
by Noldeke (Die alttestamentliche Literatur, p. 67) and Mendelssohn (Acta 
societatis phil. Lips., ed. Ritachelius, vol. v. 1875, p. 99). 
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religious spirit. But: still his way of putting things is at the 
same time rather different from that of the earlier historical 
works of the Old Testament. His style is the plain narrative 
style, being similar to that adopted in Old Testament historio- 
graphy. The author has at his disposal such a fund of details 
that it is impossible to entertain any doubt as to the 
credibility of his narrative as a whole. His book is one of 
the most valuable sources we possess for the history of the 
Jewish people. Nor is its value in this respect in any way 
affected by the fact that the author shows himself to be very 
imperfectly informed with regard to the state of things among 
foreign nations. We see in this only the simple standpoint 
of the observer who, following his sources, confines his view 
exclusively to the circle of Jewish affairs. Again, the freedom 
with which numbers are dealt with and discourses put in the 
mouths of leading personages can scarcely be regarded as 
telling against the author. In matters of this sort ancient 
historians generally were never particularly scrupulous. It 
is a singularly fortunate circumstance that the dates of all 
the more tmportant events are duly fixed in accordance with a 
definite era, namely the Seleucidian era of the year 312 B.C. 
(on the question as to whether in the present instance this 
era was made to date from the usual starting-point or from 
another somewhat different from it, see § 3). As regards 
the date of composition, it is admitted on all hands that this 
work must have been written previous to the Roman con- 
quest, and therefore previous to the year 63 Bc. For as 
yet the Romans are known to the author merely as friends 
and protectors of the Jewish people in contrast to the 
Syrian kings. On the other hand, he is already acquainted 
with a chronicle referring to the history of John Hyrcanus, 
so that he must have written, at the soonest, toward the 
close of that prince’s reign, probably not till after its close. 
According to this the work would be composed during the 
first decades of the first century before Christ. It was 
written originally in Hebrew (or Aramaic), as may be confidently 
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inferred from its grammatical peculiarities, and as is further 
confirmed by the testimony of Origen and Jerome. The 
Hebrew (or Aramaic) title Sap870 RaBavacér, handed down 
by Origen, still continues to be as much as ever an unsolved 
enigma. The work has come down to us only in the form 
of a Greek translution, which was probably in existence as 
early as the time of Josephus. That it is still extant is 
due to the circumstance of its having been incorporated 
with the Greek Bible and, as forming part of this latter, 
read in the Christian Church. 


At the close of his account of the Hebrew canon Origen adds (as quoted 
in Euseb, Hist. eccl. vi. 25. 2): "EGw 36 rovray ior] rd MaxxaSaixed, &xsp 
ixiykypaxta: Taphyd SaeBavasia. Consequently he was acquainted with the 
First Book of Maccabees (for unquestionably it is it that is meant) in its 
Hebrew form, but as not belonging to the Hebrew canon. Jerome, Pro- 
loqus galeatus to the Books of Samuel (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ix. 459 aq.): 
Machabaeorum primum librum Hebraicum reperi. Secundus Graecus est, 
quod ex ipsa quoque @paess probari potest. An endless variety of hypo’ 
theses have been advanced with the view of explaining the meaning of the 
title mentioned by Origen (see Fabricius-Harles, Biblioth. graec. iii. 745 ; 
Grimm, Exeget. Handbuch to 1 Macc. p. xvii.; Keil, Cummentar dber die 
Biicher der Makkabder, p. 22; Curtias, The Name Machabee, 1876, p. 80; 
and the general literature mentioned below). But nearly all of them are 
based upon the reading 2ap64d SapBavsin 20 generally adopted since 
Stephanus, whereas, according to the testimony of the manuscripts, the 
only reading that can claim to be recognised is EapBad SaBavessr (80 also 
Josephus the Christian, Hypomnest. c. xxv. in Fabricius’ Coder pseudepigr. 
Vet. Test. vol. ii. p. 48 of Appendix). 

The acquaintance of Josephus with the First Book of Maccabees is 
generally regarded as beyond a doubt; his acquaintance, on the other 
hand, with our Greek text has been questioned. In his German translation 
of 1 Maccabees (1778), Michaelis has propounded the view that Josephus 
made use of the Hebrew text. His arguments however are not of a cogent 
nature. The conjecture has recently been hazarded by Destinon (Die 
Quellen des Flavius Josephus, 1882, pp. 60-91) that Josephus (or rather, as 
Destinon thinks, the anonymous writer whose work Josephus has merely 
remodelled) had an older redaction of 1 Maccabees before him which, on the 
one hand, was, in regard to many points, rather fuller than our book, while, 
on the other, it wanted as yet the whole of the last section, chaps. xiv.—xvi,, 
which is to be regarded as a subsequent addition. But the first point 
cannot be sufficiently substantiated; for the extra matters found in 
Josephus were either drawn from other sources or had their origin in the 
historian’s own imagination, As for the other question again, whether 
Josephus was acquainted with the concluding section of the book, it is one that 
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of course deserves consideration in view of the singular brevity with which 
the historian disposes of the reign of Simon. As favouring the view that 
Josephus was acquainted with our Greek text, see Grimm, Fzeget. Handbuch 
tol Macc. p. xxviii. Bloch, Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus, 1879, pp. 80-90. 
In the Christian Church our book has been read from the very first. See 
Tertullian, Adv. Judaeos, c. iv.: Nam et temporibus Maccabaeorum sabbatis 
pugnando fortiter fecerunt, etc. (comp. 1 Mace. ii. 41 sqq.). Hippolytus, 
in narrating the history of the Maccabean rising in his Comment. in Daniel, 
c. xxxi.-xxxii. (Opp. ed. Lagarde, p. 163), adheres closely to our book, quot- 
ing 1 Macc. ii. 88 sqq. almoet word for word. Origen (besides the passage in 
Euseb. Hist. eccl. vi. 25. 2, already mentioned), particularly Comment. in epist. 
ad Rom. book viii. chap. i. (in Lommatzsch, vii. 193): Sicut Mathathias, de 
quo in primo libro Machabaeorum scriptum est quia ‘‘zelatus est in lege Dei,” 
etc. (1 Macc. ii. 24). Observe the designation of our book as the First Book uf 
Maccabees, precisely as in the case of Jerome in the passage already quoted 
and in that of Eusebius, Demonstr. evang. viii. 2. 72, ed. Gaisford. Cyprian 
quotes several passages from the book in his Testimonia, and always with 
the formula, in Machabaeis (Testimon. iii. 4, 15, 58). For the further 
history of the book in the Christian Church, see the various works and 
dissertations on the history of the Old Testament canon, also Jahn's 
Einleitung in die gittl. Biicher des Alten Bundes, 2nd ed. Part ii. §3 and 4 
(1808), 1st and 2nd supplements, and likewise my article ‘‘ Apokryphen 
dea A. T.,” in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. i. 485-489. As is well known, 
it has been the practice in the Protestant Church to follow Jerome in 
applying the designation ‘‘ Apocrypha” to such books as are not included 
in the Hebrew canon, and it so happens that our book is one of them. 
From the history of the book just given, it will be seen that the Greek 
text has been transmitted to us only through the manuscripts of the Greek 
Bible. The Books of Maccabees being omitted in Codex Vaticanus, 1209, 
the most important manuscripts here are the Codex Sinaiticus (quoted in 
Fritzsche’s edition of the Apocrypha as x.), and the Codex Alexandrinus 
(known in Fritzsche, as in Holmes and Parsons before him, as No. iii.) ; next 
to these comes a Codex Venetus (known in the critical apparatuses as 
No. 23). All the other manuscripts are minusculi. For more precise 
information on this point, see my article ‘‘ Apocrypha,” in Herzog’s Real- 
Enc. 2nd ed. i. pp. 489-491. The text of our book, in common with that 
of the so-called Apocrypha generally, is to be found in the majority of the 
editions of the Septuagint. The received text is borrowed from the Sixtine 
edition (Vetus Testamentum juxta Septuaginta ex auctoritate Sixti v. Pont. 
Marx. editum, Romae 1587). The most copious critical apparatus we have 
is to be found in the Vetus Testamentum Graecum, edd. Holmes et Parsons, 
5 vols. Oxonii, 1798-1827 (the whole of the Apocrypha are given together 
in the fifth volume), We have a handy portable edition in the shape of 
the Vetus Testamentum Graece jurta LX X. interpretes, ed. Tischendorf, 2 vols. 
Leipz. 1850 (6th ed. 1880). Tischendorf as well as Holmes and Parsons 
follow the Sixtine text. Among the separate editions uf the Apocrypha we 
may mention the Libri Vet. Test. Apvcryphi, textum yraecum recognovit, 
Augusti, Lips. 1804, and the Libri Vet. Test. apocryphi graece, accurate 
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recognitos, ed. Apel, Lips. 1837. The latest and best of such editions, 
although even it fails as yet to satisfy every requirement, is the Libri 
apocryphi Veteris Testamenti graece, recensuit et cum eommentario critico, 
edidit Fritzsche, Lips. 1871 (Fritzache gives a recension of his own based 
upon the materials furnished by Holmes and Parsons, and upon the recently 
acquired Codex Sinaiticus as well as the fragments in the Codex Ephraemi). 
So far aa some of the books are concerned, Fritesche had not as yet 
collated them with the most important of the manuscripts, the Codex 
Vaticanus, there being no complete collation in Holmes and Parsons. It is 
true no doubt that this manuscript had been already made use of for the 
Sixtine edition, so that so far it helped to shape the received text. But the 
text of the Vaticanus could not be said to be known to any trustworthy 
extent till the issue of the new Roman edition (Bibliorum Sacrorum Graecus 
Codex Vaticanus, edd. Vercellone et Cozza, 6 vols. Rome 1868-1881 ; comp. 
Theol. Litztg. 1882, p. 121). The edition of Mai (Vetus et Novum Testa- 
mentum ex antiquissimo codice Vaticano, 5 vols. Rome 1857) is unreliable. 
Nestle has added to the latest edition of Tischendorf’s Septuagint, a col- 
lation based upon the edition of Vercellone and Cozsa (also published sepa- 
rately under the title, Veteris Testamenti codices Vaticanus et Sinaiticus cum 
textu recepto collati ab E. Nestle, Lips. 1880). For more on the editions, 
see Herzog's Real-Enc. 2nd ed. vol. i. 494 aq. 

Of the early translations the following are of interest in connection with 
the history of the transmission of the text: (1) The Latin of which there 
are two, (a) the one that was incorporated with the Vulgate, and (b) another 
which, as far as chap. xiii., has been preserved in a Codex Sangermanensis, 
both being given in Sabatier, Bibliorum sacrorum Latinae versiones antiquae, 
vol. ii. Remis 1743. (2) The Syriac in the Peshito (separate edition, 
Libri Vet. Test. apocryphi Syriace, ed. Lagarde, Lips. 1861). In the great 
Peshito manuscript of Milan reproduced in photo-lithograph by Ceriani 
(Translatio Syra FPescitto Veteris Testamentt ex codice Ambrosiano, ed. 
Ceriani, 2 vols. Milan 1876-1888), we have, as far as chap. xiv., a Syriac 
translation which deviates from the printed received text; see Ceriani's 
prolegomena; and Nestle, Theol. Literaturztg. 1884, col. 28. For more on 
the early translations, see Herzog’s Real-Enc. i. 491-494. Also the texts 
in the London Polyglot, vol. iv. 

Exegetical Aids. (1) Special lexicon: Wahi, Clavis librorum Veteris 
Testamenti apocryphorum philologica, Lips. 1858. (2) Modern versions: 
the German translations of De Wette (Die heil. Schrift des A. und N. T.'s 
tibersetzt, 4th ed. 1858) and of Holtzmann (in Bunsen's Bibelwerk fur die 
Gemeinde, vol. vii. Leipzig 1869), the latter with short notes. Versions in 
other modern languages : Dijserinck, De apocriefe boeken des ouden verbonds, 


ae. 


3 The above obeervations on the Codex Vaticanus are made merely with 
the view of indicating on what side Fritzsche’s edition of the Apocrypha 
generally stands in need of revision and greater completeness. The First 
Book of Maccabees is precisely that portion of the Apocrypha to which 
those observations do not apply for the simple reason that it is not found in 
that codex. 
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uit het grieksch opnieuw vertaald en met opschriften en eenige aanteekeningen 
voorzien, Haarlem 1874. Reuss, La Bible, traduction nouvelle avec intro- 
ductions et commentaires, Ancien Testament, VI° partie, Philosophie religieuse 
et morale des Hebreuz, Paris 1879 (containing among others Sirach, Wisdom, 
Tobit, the appendices to Daniel, Baruch, the Prayer of Manasseh) ; 
Vile partie of the same work, Literature politique et polemique, Paris 1879 
(containing among others, the Books of Maccabees, Judith, Bel and the 
Dragon, Epistle of Jeremiah). Bissell, The Apocrypha of the Old Testament 
with historical introductions, a revised translation, and notes critical and 
explanatory, New York 1880. On Luther's translation, see Grimm, Luthers 
Uebersetzung der ATU Apokr. (Stud. u. Krit. 1888, pp. 375-400). (8) Com- 
mentaries: J. D. Michaelis, Deutsche Uebersetzung des ersten Buchs der 
Maccabder mit Anmerkungen, 1778. Grimm, Das erste Buch der Maccabder 
erklirt (Exegetisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen des A. T.’s, 8 parte), 
Leipzig 1858 (by far the most sterling work on the subject which we 
possess). Keil, Commentar tlber die Bilcher der Maccabder, Leipzig 1875. 
For additional exegetical literature, see Grimm, p. xxxiv. sq. Fiirst, Biblio- 
theca Judaica, ii. 317 sq., and Herzog's Real-Enc. vol. i. 496. 

Works of critical inquiry: Frolich, Annales compendiarit requm et rerun 
Syriae, Viennae 1744. E. F. Wernsdorf, De fontibus historiae Syriae in 
libris Maccabaeorum prolusio, Lipe. 1746. Frolich, De jfontibus historice 
Syriae in libris Maccabaeorum prolusio Lipsiae edita in examen vocata, 
Viennae 1746. Gottl. Wernsdorf, Commentatio historico-critica de fide 
historica lbrorum Maccabaicorum, Wratislav. 1747. (Khell), Auctoritas 
utriusque libri Maccahatci canonico-historica adserta, Viennae 1749. Rosen- 
thal, Das erste Maccabderbuch, Leipzig 1867. Schnedermann, Ueber das 
Judenthum der beiden ersten Maccabderbiicher (Zeitschr. fiir kirchl. Wissensch. 
und kirchl. Leben, 1884, pp. 78-100). Critical material is aleo to be found 
in the early and the more recent polemical treatises on the value of the 
Apocrypha by Rainold, Keerl, Stier, Hengstenberg, Viucenzi, and others ; 
see Herzog’s Real-Enc. i. p. 489. 

For the circumstances under which our book and the Apocrypha generally 
were written, see Jahn, Einleitung in die gittl. Bitcher des A. B., 2nd ed., 
second part, 8rd and 4th secs., Wien 1808. Eichhorn, Einlettung in die 
apokryphischen Schriften des A. T., Leipzig 1795. Bertholdt, Historisch- 
kritische Einl. in die sdmtl. kanon. und apokr. Schriften des A. und N. T.’s, 
6 vols, Erlangen 1812-1819. Welte, Specielle Einleitung in die deutero- 
kanonischen Biicher des A. T.’s, Freiburg 1844 (also under the title, Einl. 
in die heil. Schriften des A. T.’s von Herbst, 2 parte, 8 divisions). Scholz, 
Finleitung tn die heil. Schrifien des A. und N. T.'s, 8 vola., Koln 1845-1848. 
Noldeke, Die Alitestamentliche Literatur in einer Rethe von Aufsitzen 
dargestellt, Leipzig 1868. De Wette, Lehrbuch der hist.-krit. Hinleitung in 
die kanontschen und apokryphischen Biicher des A. T.'s, 8th ed., beard. von 
Schrader, Berlin 1869. Reusch, Lehrb. der Hinl. in das A. T., 4th ed., 
Freiburg 1870. Keil, Lehrd. der hist.-krit. EHinlettung in due kanon. und 
apokryph. Schriften des A. T.’s, 8rd ed., 1878. Kaulen, Exnieitung in die 
heil. Schrift A. und N. T.’s, 2 divisions, lst part, Besondere Kinl. in das 
A. T., Freiburg 1861. Kleinert, Abriss der Einleitung zum A. T. in Tatel- 
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lenform, Berlin 1878, Reuss, Geschichte der hetl. Schriften Alten Testaments, 
Braunschweig 1881. Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, 1857, 
p- 200 aqq. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iv. 602 sqq. Fritzsche in 
Schenkel’s Bibellez. iv. 89 aqq. 


2. The History of John Hyrcanus. 


We have probably a work similar to that of the First Book 
of Maccabees in the History of John Hyrcanus, to which 
reference is made at the close of the former, where it is said, 
1 Mace. xvi. 23, 24: nal rd Aowra Tov AOyor ’Iwdvvov Kai 
TOY Wor<uov avtod Kal tav avdpayabiov avrovd dv nvdpa- 
yaOnoe, nat Tis oixodopis THY Teyéwv Ov gxodounce, Kal 
Tay mpafewy aitod, iiov tadta yéypartat eri BuBrLp 
HEPpaY apyLepwavyns avToOv, ad’ ov éyevnOn dpytepers 
pera roy Twatépa avrov. Apart from this notice we have no 
further information regarding this work. As the reign of 
John Hyrcanus did not possess the same interest for subsequent 
generations as the epoch in which Jewish independence was 
established through the achievements of the Maccabees, the 
book would have but a limited circulation, and could not fail 
soon to be lost altogether. It is evident that Josephus knew 
nothing of it in his time, for the supposition that he made use 
of it in his Antiquities* is more than improbable. "What few 
notices he has regarding the reign of John Hyrcanus at all are 
either borrowed, in so far as they refer to external political his- 
tory, from Greek historians, or, in so far as they refer to internal 
affairs, are of a purely legendary character. No trace can be 
detected of the use of any contemporary Jewish source. 
Considering then at how early a period the history of Hyrcanus 
dropped out of sight, it is inconceivable that it should still 
have existed in manuscript in the sixteenth century as, follow- 
ing Sixtus Senensis, many have assumed. 

In his Bibliotheca sancta (Venetiis 1566) Sixtus Senensis gives an 


account at p. 61 .8q. of a Fourth Book of Maccabees which he saw in the 
jibrary of Santes Pagninus at Lyons, and which began as follows: Kea 


* So Bloch, Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus (1879), pp. 90-94. 
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pera t6 dzoxtavdyvas Tov Sipwve ivevgdn laavyne vids avrov dpysepsis dor 
avrov. Judging from the enumeration of the contents as given by Sixtus, 
this book simply narrates the history of John Hyrcanus, and that precisely 
as in Josephus (the same facts and in the same order). With regard to 
this he himself observes: Historiae series et narratio eadem fere est quae 
apud Josephum libro Antiquitatum decimo tertio; sed stylus, hebraicis 
idiotismis abundans, longe dispar. Consequently he ventures to conjecture 
that it may have been a Greek translation of the history of Hyrcanus 
mentioned at the end of the First Book of Maccabees. Many modern 
writers have concurred in this conjecture, and hence their regret that the 
manuscript should have perished soon after, when the library just mentioned 
was destroyed by fire (see Fabricius-Harles, Biblioth. graeca, iii. 748. Grimm, 
Exeget. Handbuch, note on 1 Mace. xvi. 24). But, in view of the enumera- 
tion of the contents given by Sixtus, it seems to me there can hardly be 
a doubt that the book was simply a reproduction of Josephus, the style 
being changed perhaps for a purpose. 


3. Josephus’ History of the Jewish War. 


In post-Hasmonaean times the fondness for writing histories 
seems to have died away. At least we nowhere come across 
any hint to the effect that the writing of anything like 
connected historical narratives had been undertaken by any 
one.” It was not till the important events of the war, extend- 
ing from the year 66 to 70 B.c., that the occasion for such 
histories once more presented itself. The Jewish priest 
Joseph, son of Matthias, better known under the name of 
Flavius Josephus, wrote the history of this war, of which he 
himself had personal knowledge, whether as a passive observer 
or as playing an active part in it. He composed the work in 
his own vernacular, therefore in the Aramaic tongue, and 
intended it chiefly for the benefit of the dvw BdpBapor, 1.¢. 
the Jews of Mesopotamia and Babylon. Of this work we 
know nothing beyond what he himself mentions in his Greek 

5 We know of but two classes of historical documents of any kind 
belonging to that period: (1) Family registers, the preservation and con- 
tinuation of which were matters of consequence for religious reasons (on 
these registers see vol. i. pp. 210 and 212). (2) The Calendar of Feasts, 
Megillath Taanith, i.e. a list of the days on which, owing to some happy 
event being commemorated, there was to be no fasting (for details, see 


§ 3). But neither claes of writings, although historical documents, can be 
said to belong to the category of historical literature. 
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version of the history of the Jewish war, Bell. Jud. prooem. 1, 
where he says: mpov@éunv éyo toils xata thy ‘Popatov 
wyqpoviav, ‘“ENAdSs yAwoon petraBartov, & Tots avo 
BapBdpots TH watpip auvtagtas avérweuwa mporepor, 
agyyjcacGas, The Greek version of this work, in common 
with the extant works of Josephus generally, belongs to the 
department of Hellenistico-Jewish literature, and will there- 
fore fall to be mentioned in the next section. 


IJ. THE PSALMODIC LITERATURE, 
1. The Psalms of the Maccabaean Age. 


‘It had been already observed by Calvin with reference to 
the 44th Psalm that: Querimoniae quas continet, proprie 
conveniunt in miserum illud et calamitosum tempus, quo 
grassata est saevissima tyrannis Antiochi. Ever since, the 
question, whether psalms belonging to the Maccabaean age 
are also to be found in our canon, has been mooted and more 
und more answered in the affirmative. It was Hitzig, 
Lengerke, and Olshausen above all, that referred a large 
number of the psalms to the time of the Maccabaean struggles 
and to a still later period (embracing the reign of the Has- 
monaean princes down to the second century B.c.). Others have 
limited the number of Maccabaean psalms to only a very few. 
But the fact that we have psalms belonging to Maccabaean 
times in the canon at all is being more and more recognised. 
Nor is it possible to allege any plausible reason for thinking 
otherwise. For the assertion, that that was an age but little 
calculated to develope religious fervour or poetical genius is a 
mere petitio principii, while as little can be said in favour of the 
other assertion, that at that time the canon had been already 
closed. For this is just a point about which we simply know 
nothing whatever unless we ought rather to say that the Book 
of Daniel alone is sufficient proof tothe contrary. If therefore 
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the possibility of the existence of psalms belonging to 
Muccabaean times be beyond question, then it can only be 
shown from the contents of the different psalms themselves 
how far that possibility is also a reality. Accordingly there is 
a wide consensus of opinion in favour of the view that 
the 44th, 77th, 79th, and 83rd Psalms above all contain 
within themselves the most powerful reasons possible for 
ascribing their origin to the Maccabaean age. It was only 
then that it could be rightly and fairly asserted, as is done 
in Ps. xliv., that the people had faithfully adhered to the 
covenant made with Jehovah and had not deviated from it, 
and that it was just for this very reason, therefore for their 
religion, that they were being persecuted (Ps. xliv. 18, 19, 
23). It is only to such a time as that that we could well 
refer the complaints that the “houses of God” (Cxyin), 4.6. 
the synagogues, had been burnt in the land, and that there is 
no longer any prophet there (Ps. Ixxiv. 8, 9). There is no age 
except the Maccabaean to which all that could so well apply 
which, in Ps. lxxix., is said about the desecration, but not the 
destruction of the temple, and the laying waste of Jerusalem, 
and in Ps, lxxxiii. on the persecution of Israel. But, if these 
four psalms had their origin in Maccabaean times, then there 
are many more of a kindred nature that must be referred to 
the same period. The real point at issue then can only be 
not “whether” there are any such psalms at all, but only 
“how many of them” there are. And this will always 
remain a disputed point, for there are but few of the psalms 
that bear such evident traces of the date and circumstances of 
their origin as those just mentioned. Meanwhile let it suffice 
to have pointed out the fact that the holy Church of the 
Maccabaean time has given proof of its creative powers in the 
department of sacred lyrics as well, through those new psalms 
in which it pours out its wail of distress before God and cries 
for protection and help from the Almighty. 


For the Uterature of this question, see the various introductions to the 
Old Testament, for example De Wette-Schrader, Einleit. in die kanon. und 
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apokr. Bicher des A, T.'s (1869), § 884; Kleinert, Abriss der Kinl. sum A. T. 
(1878) p. 45. 

The following authorities have expressed themselves in favour of the 
view that there are Maccabaean psalms in our canon: Riidinger (1580). 
Venema (1762-67). E. G. Bengel, Dissertatio ad introductiones in librum 
Psalmorum supplementa quaedam exhibens, Tiibing. 1806. Hitsig, Begriff 
der Kritik, am A. T. praktisch erdriert, Heidelb. 1831. Idem, Die Psalmen, 
2 vole. Heidelb. 1885, 1836. Idem, Ueber die Zeitdauer der hebrdischen 
Psalmenpoesie (Zitricher Monatschr, 1856, pp. 486-452). Hease, De psalmis 
Mlaccabaicis, Vratisl. 1887. Lengerke, Die flinf Bucher der Psalmen, 2 vols. 
Kinigeberg 1847. Olshausen, Die Psalmen erkldrt, Leipzig 1858 (being 
the fourteenth number of the Exegetical Handbook to the Old Testament). 
De Jong, Disquisitio de Psalmis Maccabaicis, Lugd. Bat. 1857. Steiner, art. 
** Psalmen,” in Schenkel’s Bibellez. vol. v. pp. 1-9. Reuss, Gesch. der hei. 
Schriften Alten Testaments (1881), § 481. Comp. farther, Reusa, La Bible 
Ancien Testament, 5th part, Paris 1875. Giesebrect, Ueber die Abfassungszeit 
der Psalmen (Stade's Zeitsch. flr die alttestamentl. Wissensch. vol. i. 1881, 
pp. 276-332). Delitzsch in the more recent editions of his commentary on 
the psalms also admits the existence of several Maccabacan psalms. 

The following authorities again take an opposite view: Gesenius in No. 81 of 
the supplements to the Allgemeinen Literaturzeitung, 1816. Hassler, Com- 
ment. crit. de psalmis Maccab. 2 vola. Ulm 1827-1832. Ewald, Jahrb. der 
bibl. Wissensch. vi. 1854, pp. 20-82, viii. 1857, p. 165 sqq. Dillmann, Jahrdd. 
fur deutsche Theol. 1858, p. 460 sqq. Hupfeld, Die Psalmen, thersetzt und 
ausgelegt, 4 vols. Gotha 1855-1862. Ehrt, Abfassungszeit und Abschluss des 
Pralters zur Prifung der Frage nach Makkabderpsalmen historisch-kritisch 
untersucht, Leipzig 1869. Wanner, Etude critique sur les Psaumes, 44, 74, 
79 et 83 considéres par plusieurs thélogiens comme provenant de [époque des 
Maccabés, Lusanne 1876 (comp. the reviews in the Revue de théologie et de 
philosophie, 1877, p. 399 sq.). 


2. The Psalms of Solomon. 


In the list of books as given in several copies of the 
Christian canon of the Old Testament the parol Joropavros 
are also included, and that, in some instances, under the 
category of avtiNeyoueva along with the Books of Maccabees, 
the Wisdom of Solomon, Jesus the Son of Sirach, Judith, Tobit, 
etc. (as in the case of the so-called Stichometria of Nicephorus 
and in the Synopsis Athanasii), and in others under the 
category of adzoxpuyda along with Enoch, the Patriarchs, 
Apocalypses of Moses and Ezra, etc. (as in the case of an 


anonymous list of the canon still extant in various manu- 
DIV. I. VOL. IIL B 
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scripts). From its first-mentioned position we can see that, 
in the Christian Church, this book was in many quarters 
regarded as canonical. It is included under the category of 
avrineyoueva, simply because, not being in the Hebrew canon, 
it was not acknowledged to be canonical by those who made 
that the standard. Besides this there are still in existence 
several Greek manuscripts of the Bible in which the Psalms 
of Solomon find a place precisely in accordance with the lists 
just mentioned ; and it is just possible that, if the manuscripts 
of the Septuagint were carefully searched, there might be found 
to be still more of them than are already known tous, These 
psalms amount to eighteen in number. They were first printed 
from an Augsburg manuscript by de la Cerda (1626), and 
subsequently by Fabricius (1713), while, in our own time, an 
edition, collated with a Vienna manuscript, has been published 
by Hilgenfeld, whose text is also followed in the editions of 
Geiger, Fritzsche, and Pick. 

The ascribing of these psalms to Solomon is simply due 
to the later transcribers. The work itself does not lay 
the slightest claim to such authorship; on the contrary, it 
betrays very distinct traces of the date of its composition. 
That certainly was not, as Ewald, Grimm, Oehler, Dillmann (at 
one time), Weiffenbach, and Anger would have us believe, 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, nor, as Movers, Delitzsch, 
and Keim suppose, the time of Herod, but, as is now uni- 
versally admitted,—for example, by Langen, Hilgenfeld, 
Noldeke, Geiger, Carriere, Wellhausen, Reuss, Dillmann (now), 
—the period shortly after the conquest of Jerusalem by 
Pompey. That the psalms were composed at that time may 
be regarded as absolutely certain from the various explicit 
indications of this in the second, cighth, and seventeenth psalms. 
The contemporary state of things which these psalms presup- 
pose is somewhat as follows: A family to which the promise 
of ruling over Israel had not been given seized the reins of 
government by force (xvii. 6). They did not give God the 
glory, but of themselves assumed the king’s crown, and took 
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possession of the throne of David (xvii 7, 8). In their 
time the whole of Israel fell into sin. The king despised 
the law, the judge was unfaithful to truth, and the people 
lived in sin (xvil 21, 22). But God overthrew those princes 
by raising up against them a man from a strange land, and 
who was not of the race of Israel (xvii. 8,9). From the 
ends of the earth God brought one who could strike with a 
mighty blow, who declared war against Jerusalem and all its 
territory. The princes of the land in their blindness went 
out to meet him with joy, and said to him: “ Thy approach 
has been longed for, come hither, enter in peace.” They 
opened the gates to him, so that he entered like a father into 
the house of his sons (viii. 15-20). But after he had securely 
established himself in the city he also seized the battlements, 
and threw down the walls of Jerusalem with the battering- 
ram (viii. 21, ti, 1). Jerusalem was trodden under foot by 
the heathen (ii 20); nay the strange peoples ascended the 
altar of God itself (ii. 2). All the leading men and every 
wise man in the council were put to death; and the blood of 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem was poured out like unclean 
water (viii. 23), The inhabitants of the land were carried 
away captive into the West, and its princes insulted (xvii. 
13, 14, i. 6, vii. 24). But at last the dragon that bad 
conquered Jerusalem (ii, 29) was itself put to death on the 
mountains of. Egypt by the sea-shore. But his body was 
allowed to lie unburied (ii 30, 31). It can scarcely require 
any further commentary to prove that we are here dealing 
with the time of the conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey, and 
that it is to it alone that the circumstances presupposed can 
be said to apply. The princes who had been so arrogant as 
to assume the rule over Jerusalem and take possession of the 
throne of David, are the Hasmonaeans, who, ever since Aristo- 
bulus I., had taken the title of king. The last of the princes 
of this house, Alexander Jannaeus and Aristobulus II., openly 
favoured the Sadducean party, so that in the eyes of our 
author, with his Pharisaic leanings, they appeared in the light 
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of sinful and lawless men. The “man of the strange land,” 
and “of powerful blows,” whom God summons from the end of 
the earth, is no other than Pompey. The princes who go out to 
meet him are Aristobulus IL and Hyrcanus II. The supporters 
of this latter opened the gates of the city to Pompey, who 
then proceeded to take by storm (ev xpi, li. 1) the other 
portion of the town in which those belonging to Aristobulus’s 
party had entrenched themselves, All the rest that follows, 
the contemptuous treading of the temple by the conquerors, 
the mowing down of the inhabitants, the execution of the 
leading men among them,° the ,carrying away of the captives 
to the West, and of the princes to be mocked (els éuravypov, 
xvii. 14, i.¢. for the triumphal procession in Rome), corresponds 
with what actually took place. But it is above all the 
circumstance of the captives being carried away to the West 
(xvii. 14) that proves that the taking of Jerusalem by Pompey 
is alone to be thought of. For the only other case besides 
this that might possibly be in view is the conquest of Jeru- 
salem by Titus, but to this none of the other circumstances 
are found to apply.” But if there could be any doubt before, 
it utterly vanishes when finally we are told that the conqueror 
was killed on the coast of Egypt, on the sea-shore (é7i 
aupateoy), and that his body was left lying without being buried 
(ii. 31). For this is precisely what actually took place in 
the case of Pompey (in the year 48 B.c.). Consequently the 
second psalm was undoubtedly composed soon after this event, 
while the eighth and seventeenth, as well as most of the others, 
may be assumed to have been written between the years 
63-48. There exists no reason whatever for coming down so 
late as to the time of Herod. For “the man from the strange 
land,” who, according to xvii. 9, rose up against the Hasmonaean 


6 Pa viii. 23: daxarscsr dpyovras airay xal wevta coPcy iv Bovan, compare 
with Joseph. Antt, xiv. 4. 4 (Bell. Jud. i. 7. 6): rovg alzloue rou xordnou re 
werines Sisxphoaro. 

T There is above all the circumstance that nowhere in our psalms is there 
any mention whatever of a destruction of the city and the temple. 
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princes, is, as the context makes it impossible to doubt, the 
same personage who, according to xvu. 14, carries away the 
captives to the West, and therefore not Herod, as Movers, 
Delitzsch, and Keim would have us suppose, but Pompey. 
The spirit which the psalms breathe is entirely that of 
Pharisaic Judaism, They are pervaded by an earnest moral 
tone and a sincere piety. But the righteousness which they 
preach and the dearth of which they deplore is, all through, 
the righteousness that consists in complying with all the 
Pharisaic prescriptions, the Sscatoovvn mpoorayparey (xiv. 1). 
The fate of man after death is represented as depending 
simply upon his works, It is left entirely in his own option 
whether he is to decide in favour of righteousness or unright- 
eousness (comp. especially ix. 7). If he does the former he 
will rise again to eternal life (iii. 16); if the latter, eternal 
perdition will be his doom (xiii. 9 sqq., xiv. 2 sqq.,xv.) As 
a contrast to the unlawful rule of the Hasmonaeans, which 
had been put an end to by Pompey, the author cherishes the 
confident expectation of that Messianic king of the house of 
David who is one day to lead Israel to the promised glory 
(xvil, 1, 5, 23-51, xviii. 6-10. Comp. further vii. 9, xi.). 
The view previously held by Gratz, that our psalms are of 
Christian origin, seems to have been abandoned by that writer 
himself and, in any case, does not call for serious refutation. 
But neither have we any right to assume that they contain 
even Christain interpolations, For the sinlessness and holi- 
ness which the author ascribes to the Messiah expected by 
him (xvii. 41, 46), is not sinlessness in the sense of Christian 
dogmatics, but simply rigid legalism in the Pharisaic sense. 
Despite Hilgenfeld’s view to the contrary, it is almost 
universally allowed that the psalms were originally composed 
in Hebrew. And undoubtedly not without good reason. For 
the diction of the psalms is so decidedly Hebrew in its 
character that it is impossible to suppose that they were 


8 The remark here referred to (Gesch. der Juden, vol. iii. 2nd ed. p. 439) 
is not repeated in the 3rd ed. vol. iii. p. 621. 
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written originally in Greek. And for this reason it is no less 
certain that they were not written in Alexandria, but in 
Palestine. It may not be amiss to mention further the 
correspondence, to some extent a verbal one, between Psalm 
xi. and the fifth chapter of Baruch. If we are correct in 
supposing that the psalms were written originally in Hebrew, 


then the imitation must be regarded as being on the part of 
Baruch. 


The place assigned to our psalms in the Christian canon: I. Among the 
cteriAsyépeve: (1) in the Stichometria of Nicephorus as given in Credner, 
Zur Geschichte des Kanons (1847), p. 120, Nicephori opuscula, ed. de Boor 
(Lips. 1880), p. 1384.. (2) In the Synopsis Athanasii, as given in Credner, 
Zur Gesch. des Kanons, p. 144. II. Among the excxpuda in an anonymous 
list of canonical books which has been printed (1) from a'certain Codex 
Coislinianus as given in Montfaucon’s Bibliotheca Coisliniana, Paris 1715, 
p. 194; (2) from a Parisian manuscript as given in Cotelier’s Patrum 
apost. Opp. vol. i. 1698, p. 196; (3) from a certain Codex Baroccianus at 
Oxford, and as given in Hody's De Bibliorum textibus, 1705, p. 649, col. 44; 
(4) from a Vatican codex as given in Pitra’s Juris ecclesiastici Graecorum 
historia et monumenta, vol. i. 1864, p. 100 (on the relation of those four 
texts to each other, see No. V. below, the chapter on the lost Apocalypses). 
HII. In bis scholia to the decrees of the Council of Laodicea, Zonoras 
observes in connection with the 59th canon (Beveregius, Pandectae 
canonum, Oxon. 1672, vol. iL p. 481): axrog ray py’ Waray ror AnBid 
sUpianovrass xack tives Erepos Asydpcevos TOU Toropeavros sivas xoei dAAwY Tivan, 
ovs xeel idserrixovs drdopacay of waripss xal wh Abysobas iv tH ixxanoia 
SseraZavro. Similarly Balsamon (in Beveregius, i. 480). IV. In the Codex 
Alexandrinus of the Greek Bible the Psalms of Solomon, as is shown by 
the list of contents prefixed to the codex, founda place in the Appendix to 
the New Testament after the Epistles of Clement (see Credner, Gesch. des 
ueutestamentl. Kanons, 1860, p. 238 sq.). In the Vienna manuscript, on the 
other hand, where the Psalms are still extant, they come in between the 
Wisdom of Solomon and Jesus the Son of Sirach. 

Up to the present time the manuscripts that have been found are five in 
number: (1) The manuscript from which the editio princeps of de la Cerda 
was printed ; it was brought from Constantinople in the year 1615, was in 
the possession of David Hoechel, and then found its way to the Augsburg 
library (Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr. L 978, 914 sq.), but it has now dis- 
appeared. (2) A Vienna codex (cod. gr. theol. 7), Haupt’s collation of 
which Hilgenfeld made use of in his edition of the Psalms. (3) A Copen- 
hagen manuscript, an account of which is given by Graux in the Revue 
Critique, 1877, No. 46, pp. 291-298. (4) A Moscow manuscript and (5) a 
Parisian one, both of which were discovered and collated by Gebhardt (see 
Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1877, p. 627 sq.). The three last-mentioned MSS. 
have not yet been made use of in any edition of our Psalms. 
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Editions: (1) De la Cerda, Adversaria sacra, Lyons 1626, Appendix. 
(2) Fabricius, Codex pseudepigraphus Veteris Testamenti, vol. i. 1718, pp. 
914-999. (3) Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift fir wissenschaftl. Theologie, 1868, pp- 
134-168. Idem, Messias Judasorum, Lips. 1869, pp. 1-33. (4) Eduard 
Ephrim Geiger, Der Psalter Salomo’s herausgegeben und erkldrt, Augsburg 
1871. (5) Fritzsche, Libri apocryphi Veteris Testamenti graece, Lips. 1871, 
pp. 569-589. (6) Pick, Presbyterian Review, 1883, Oct. pp. 775-812. A 
new edition was prepared by Gebhardt for the ‘' Texte und Unter- 
suchungen,” edited by himself and Harnack. 

German translations with explanatory notes have been published by 
Geiger as above. Hilgenfeld, Die Psalmen Salomo's deutsch tbersetzt und 
aufs Neue untersucht (Zeitschr. fir wissenschaftl. Theologie, 1871, pp. 383- 
418). Wellhausen, Die Pharisder und die Sadducder (1874), pp. 131-164. 
There is an English translation by Pick as above. 

On the circumstances under which our Psalms were written: I. Ewald, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel, iv. 392 ag. (subsequently Ewald hit upon the 
idea of dating the Psalms back to the time of Ptolemy Lagus; see the 
reviews of the writing of Geiger and Carriere in the Gittinger gel. Anzeigen, 
1871, pp. 841-850, and 1878, pp. 237-240). Grimm, Exeget. Handbuch zu 
1 Makk. p. 27. Odchler, art. ‘‘ Messias,” in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 1st ed. 
ix. 426 sq. Dillmann, art. ‘‘ Pseudepigraphen,” in Herzog’s Feal-Enc. 1st 
ed. xii. 305 sq. Weiffenbach, Quae Jesu tn regno coelesti dignitas sit 
synopticorum sententta exponitur (Gissae, 1868), p. 49 aq. Anger, Vorlesungen 
aber die Geschichte der messianischen Idee (1878), p. 81 eq. II. Movers in 
Wetzer und Welte’s Kirchenlez. lst ed. i. 840. Delitzsch, Commentar dber 
den Psalter, 1st ed. ii. 381 sq. Keim, Geschichte Jesu von Nazara, i. 243. 
IIT. Langen, Das Judenthum in Paldstina (1866), pp. 64-70. Hilgenfeld, 
Zeitschr. 1868, Messias Judacorum proleg., Zevtschr. 1871. Noldeke, Die 
alttestamentl. Literatur (1868), p. 141 8q. Hausrath, Neutestamentl. Zeitgesch. 
2nd ed. i. pp. 157 aq., 168. Geiger in his edition of our Psalms. Fritzsche, 
prolegom. to his edition. Wittichen, Die Idee des Reiches Gottes (1872), 
pp. 155-160. Carriere, De psalterio Salomonis, Argentorati 1870. Well- 
hansen, Die Pharisder und die Sadducder, p. 112 sqq. Stihelin, Jahrb. fur 
deutsche Theol. 1874, p. 208. Drummond, The Jewish Messiah (1877), pp. 
188-142. Kaulen in Wetzer und Welte’s Kirchenlex. 2nd ed. i. 1060 aq. 
Lucius, Der Essentsmus (1881), pp. 119-121. Reuss, Gesch. der heil. 
Schriften A. T.’s, § 526. Dillmann in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. vol. 
xii. 1883, p.846. Pick, The Psalter of Solomon (Presbyterian Review, 1883, 
Oct. pp. 775-812). 


Il. THE GNOMIC WISDOM. 
1. Jesus the Son of Sirach. 


There is nothing that shows so clearly the practical character 
of the Palestinian Jewish literature of our period, as the fact 
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that even in the merely theoretical speculations of the time 
there was always an eye to the practical aims and tasks of 
life. A theoretical philosophy strictly so called was a thing 
entirely foreign to genuine Judaism. Whatever it did happen 
to produce in the way of “ philosophy” (= wisdom, 2M) either 
had practical religious problems as its theme (Job, Ecclesiastes), 
or was of a directly practical nature, being: directions based 
upon a thoughtful study of human things for so regulating our 
life as to ensure our being truly happy. The form in which 
those contemplations and instructions were presented was that 
of the buna, the apothegm, which contained a single thought 
expressed in concise and comprehensive terms, and in a form 
more or less poetical, and in which there was nothing of the 
nature of discussion or argument. A collection of aphorisms 
of this sort had already found a place among the canonical 
writings of the Old Testament in the shape of the so-called 
proverbs of Solomon. We have a collection of a similar 
character in the book known as Jesus the Son of Sirach, and 
which we now proceed to consider. This book takes that 
older collection as its model, not only as regards the form, but 
the matter as well, though it contributes a large number of 
new and original thoughts, The fundamental thought of the 
author is that of wisdom. For him the highest and most 
perfect wisdom resides only in God, who has established and 
who continues to govern all things in accordance with His 
marvellous knowledge and understanding. On the part of 
man, therefore, true wisdom consists in his trusting and 
obeying God. The fear of God is the beginning and end of 
all wisdom. Hence it is that the author, living as he did at 
a time when the fear of God and the observance of the law 
were already regarded as one and the same thing, inculcates 
above all the duty of adhering faithfully to the law and keep- 
ing the commandments, But besides this he also points out 
in the next place how the truly wise man is to comport 
himself in the manifold relationships of practical life. And 
accordingly his book contains an inexhaustible fund of rules 
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for the regulation of one’s conduct in joy and sorrow, in pro- 
sperity and adversity, in sickness and in health, in struggle 
and temptation, in social life, in intercourse with friends and 
enemies, with high and low, rich and poor, with the good and 
the wicked, the wise and the foolish, in trade, business and 
one’s ordinary calling, above all, in one’s own house and family 
in connection with the training of children, the treatment of 
men-servants and maid-servants, and the way in which a man 
ought to behave toward his own wife and the fair sex generally. 
For all those manifold relationships the most precise directions 
are furnished, directions that are prompted by a spirit of 
moral earnestness which only now and then degenerates into 
mere worldly prudence. The counsels of the author are the 
mature fruit of a profound and comprehensive study of human 
things and of a wide experience of life. In entering as they 
do into such a multiplicity of details, they at the same time 
furnish us with a lively picture of the manners and customs 
and of the culture generally of his time and his people. 
How far the thoughts expressed, as well as the form in which 
they are expressed, were the author's own, and how far he 
only collected what was already in current and popular use 
it is of course impossible in any particular instance to deter- 
mine. To a certain extent he may have done both. But in 
any case he was not a mere collector or compiler, the charac- 
teristic personality of the author stands out far too distinctly 
and prominently for that. Notwithstanding the diversified 
character of the apothegms, they are all the outcome of one 
connected view of life and the world. 

At the close of the book, chap. L. 27, the author calls 
himself "Inaots vids Stpay o ‘Iepocodvpirns. Many manu- 
scripts insert “EnXedlap after Zipdy; but this, despite the 
strong testimony in its favour, must be regarded as a gloss 
(see Fritzsche’s edition and commentary). The name Jipdy is 
equivalent to the Hebrew ®™D, “a coat of mail” (the accent 
being on the final syllable as in aweAbapdy, Acts i. 19). The 
singular mistake of Syncellus (Chron. ed. Dindorf, i, 525), 
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who alleges that he was a high priest, can only have arisen 
from the fact that in the chronicle of Eusebius, which 
Syncellus makes use of, our Jesus the Son of Sirach is 
mentioned after the high priest, Simon the son of Onias II, 
though not as a high priest, but only as the author of the 
book now under consideration (Euseb. Chron. ad Ol. 137-38, 
ed. Schoene, ii. 122). Again, the notion that he was an 
ordinary priest is also entirely without foundation, notwith- 
standing the fact that it has found expression in the text of 
the cod, Sinaiticus, L. 27. The time at which he lived may 
be determined with tolerable precision. His grandson, who 
translated the book into Greek, states in the prologue prefixed 
to it that he (the grandson) came to Egypt év r@ dydom xai 
TptaxooT@ Eres ert rou Evepyérou Bactdéws. By the “ thirty- 
eighth year” he, of course, does not mean that of his own 
age, but the thirty-eighth year of the reign of Euergetes. 
Now seeing that of the two Ptolemys who bore this surname, 
the one reigned only twenty-five years, it is only the second 
that can be intended, and whose full name was Ptolemaeus 
VII. Physcon Euergetes II. This latter in the first instance 
shared the throne along with his brother (from the year 170 
onwards), and subsequently reigned alone (from the year 145 
onwards). But he was in the habit of reckoning the years of 
his reign from the former of those dates, Consequently that 
thirty-eighth year in which the grandson of Jesus the son of 
Sirach came to Egypt would be the year 182 Be. That 
being the case, his grandfather may be supposed to have 
lived and to have written his book somewhere between 190 
and 170 3c. This further accords with the fact that in the 
book (1. 1-26) he pays a respectful tribute to the memory 
of the high priest, Simon the son of Onias, by whom we 
are to understand, not Simon I. (in the beginning of the third 
century, see Joseph. Anti. xii. 2. 4), but Simon ITI. (in the 
beginning of the second century, see Joseph. Anté, xii. 4. 10). 
Jesus the son of Sirach passes an encomium upon the 
meritorious character of this personage, who had just passed 
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away from the world, and the thought of whom was still so 
fresh in his memory. 

The book has come down to us only in the form of the 
Greek translation which, according to the prologue, was exe- 
cuted by the author’s grandson. We further learn from this 
prologue what is also confirmed by the character of the diction, 
that the work was originally composed in Hebrew, by which we 
are to understand Hebrew strictly so called and not Aramaic 
(see Fritzsche, Exeget. Handbuch, p. 18). The Hebrew text 
was still in existence in the time of Jerome, who tells us that 
he had seen it, see Pracf. in vers. libr. Salom. (Vallarsi, ix. 
1293 sq.): Fertur et wavdperos Jesu filii Sirach liber et alius 
yevderriypades, qui Sapientia Salomonis inscribitur. Quorum 
priorem Hebraicum reperi, non LEcclesiasticum, ut apud 
Latinos, sed Parabolas praenotatum, cui juncti erant Ecclesi- 
astes et Canticum Canticorum, ut similitudinem Salomonis 
non solum librorum numero, sed etiam materiarum genere 
coaequaret. 

The fact that a Hebrew text was still extant in the time 
of Jerome is evidence of itself that the book was also prized 
within the circle of Rabbinical Judaism. Not only so, but 
quotations from it are repeatedly met with in Talmudic 
literature.. But it was prized far more highly still within the 
Christian Church. It is frequently quoted as ypad7 by the 
Greek and the Latin Fathers alike, and that too in the form in 
which it has cbme down to us in the manuscripts of the Bible. 
The restricting of the Christian canon to precisely the same 
number of books as was in the Hebrew Bible was, in the 
early Church and that of the Middle Ages, almost always a 
pure matter of theory, and was only practically recognised 
and acted upon for the first time in the Protestant Church. 

On the quotations from ND j3 in Talmudic literature, see Wolf, Biblio- 
theca Hebraea, i. 257 aqq. Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden, 
p-101aqq. Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte der jtidischen Poesie, pp. 20 8q., 204 aq. 
Dukes, Rabbinische Blumenlese, p. 67 sqq. Fritzsche, Exeget. Handbuch, 


p. xxxvii. Joel, Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte (1880), p. 71 sqq. Strack 
in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. vii. 430 eq. We must beware of confounding 
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with those quotations the very late and apocryphal Alphabet of Ben Sira, a 
collection of 44 (2 x 22) sayings arranged in alphabetical order. On this 
see Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, i. 260 sqq., iii. 156 8q. Fabricius-Harles, 
Biblioth. graec. iii. 726 sq. Steinschneider, Catalogus librorum Hebraeorum 
tn bibliotheca Bodleiana (1852-1860), col. 208-205. First, Béblioth. 
Judaica, iii. 341. Modern edition, Alphabetum Stracidis utrumque, ed. Stein- 
schneider, Berlin 1858. 

On the title of our book, see in particular the passage from Jerome quoted 
above. In the manuscripts it runs thus: Zola "Ingo viov Sipax. In the 
Greek Church the designation § xa»aperos coQie, which according to Euseb., 
Hist. eecl. iv. 22. 8, was in the first instance usually applied to the proverbs 
of Solomon, came to be extended to our book as well. So for the first 
time Eusebius, Chron. ed. Schoene, ii. 422 (where the conformity on the 
part of Syncellus and Jerome with the Armenian text serves to show that 
the expression is peculiar to Eusebius himself). Demonstr. evang. viii. 2. 71, 
ed. Gaisford : Siwy, xad sv Inoots 6 rov Lipdy, iyvapiLero, 6 r4y xerousévns 
zavapsroy SoQiav ovyratas. This designation does not occur as yet in con- 
nection with any of the numerous quotations in Clement and Origen. In 
the Latin Church £cclesiasticus came to be adopted as the regular title of 
the book (Cyprian, Testimon. ii, 1, iii. 1, 85, 51, 95, 96, 97, 109, 110, 111). 
Comp. the Latin translation of Origen, In Numer. homil. xviii. 8 (ed. Lom- 
matzsch, x. 221) : In libro qui apud nos quidem inter Salomonis volumina 
haberi solet et Ecclesiasticus dici, apud Graecos vero sapientia Jesu filii 
Sirach appellatur. 

The use of the book in the Christian Church begins with the New Testa- 
ment itself. Inthe Epistle of James, above all, there are unmistakeable 
reminiscences of it. See in general, Bleek, Stud. u. Krit. 1858, pp. 
387 sq., 344-848. Werner, Theol. Quartalschr. 1872, p. 265 sqq. The 
express quotations begin with Clement of Alexandria, who quotes our 
book times without number, and on most occasions using either the 
formula 4 ypady Aéyss, Qnoiv and such like (thirteen times: Paedag. i. 
8, 62, 8. 68, ii. 2. 34, 5. 46, 8 69, 8 76, 10. 98, 10. 99, iii. 3.17, 3. 23, 
4, 29, 11. 58, 11. 88), or § copia adyss, Qnoivy and such like (nine times: 
Paedeg. i. 8. 69, 8. 72, 9. 75, ii. 1. 8, 2. 24, 7. 54, 7. 58, 7. 59; Strom. v. 
8.18); or further, quoting passages now and again as the words of the 
wadaywryes (Paedag. ii. 10. 99,101. 109). He speaks of the book as the 
coQia ’Incod only twice (Strom. i. 4. 27, 10. 47). On one occasion he 
appears to call Solomon the author (Strom. ii. 5. 24) ; the quotation however 
is somewhat uncertain. In one instance again an expression in our co%ia 
is described as Sophoclean (Paedag. ii. 2. 24). It is very much the same 
with regard to the quotations in Origen, only here it is impossible in many 
instances to make out the exact formulae made use of, seeing that the 
majority of Origen’s writings are extant only in Latin translations. Like 
Clement he also appears to have quoted the book moat frequently as ypapy. 
In the Latin text Solomon is several times spoken of as the author (Jn 
Numer. homil. xviii. 8 = Lommatzsch, x. 221; In Josuam homil. xi. 2 = 
Lommatzsch, xi. 108; In Samuel. homil. i. 18 = Lommatzsch, xi. 811). But 
that this cannot be taken as representing the opinion of Origen himeelf is 
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proved by the following passage in contra Cels. vi.7 (ed. Lommatzsch, 
xix. 312): wepudeiZusess dae ray lepav ypappearer, ors xporpixe xal 6 bsioz 
Asvyos eects Exl Srarsxtixgs’ Sxou pedy Doroparros Abyorrog . . . . OFOU 34 TOV 
Té evyypapepeee Tay coPiay (1. ris coPias) Gui» xarartworres Inood viov Lupay 
Qaexcrres. Cyprian uniformly quotes our book as being a work of Solo- 
mon’s quite as much as any of the rest of his writings (Testimon. ii. 1, iii. 6. 
12, 85, 51, 58, 95, 96, 97, 109, 113; Ad Fortunatum, chap. ix. ; De opere et 
eleemosynis, chap. v.; Epist. iii. 2). Similarly other Latin writers. See 
especially the passage quoted above from the Latin version of Origen, Zn 
Numer. homil. xviii. 8 (Lommatzsch, x. 221), and also Jerome who, in his 
Comment. in Daniel. chap. ix. (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, v. 686), reproduces the 
passage from Euseb. Demonstr. evang. viii. 2.71, as follows: Simon, quo 
regente populum Jesus filius Sirach scripsit librum, qui Graece ravaperds, 
appellatur et plerisque Salomonis falao dicitur. On the further history of 
the use of the book in this way, comp. the works and dissertations devoted 
to the history of the Old Testament canon, also Jahn’s Einlettung in die 
gottl. Bicher des A, B. 2nd ed. vol. ii. § 8 and 4 (1803), lst and 2nd 
appendices, as well as my article in Herzog’s Real-Enc. i. 485-489. 

The most important manuscripis sre: (1) The Vaticanus, 1209, tc. the 
famous Vatican manuscript of the Bible, which however, if we except the 
eclectic use made of it in the Sixtine edition, has not as yet been made 
available for the criticiam of the text in connection with any edition of our 
book, not even that of Fritzsche (comp. p. 10). (2) The Stnaiticus, in 
Fritzsche’s edition marked No. x. (8) The Alevandrinus, in Fritzsche, as 
in Holmes and Parsons before him, marked No. iii. (4) The fragments 
of the Codex Ephraemi, in Friteache = C. (5) A Venetian codex, in 
Fritzsche, who, following Holmes and Parsons, marks it No. xxiii. For 
further information regarding these manuscripts, see Herzog’s Real-Enc. 
2nd ed. 1489-491. 

On the editions, see p. 10, and Herzog’s Real-Enc. i. 494 aq. 
Separate edition: Liber Jesu Siracidae Graece, ad fidem codicum et 
verstonum emendatus et perpetua annotatione illustratus a C. G. Bret- 
schneider, Ratisb. 1806. For further separate editions, see Herzog’s Real- 
Ene. i. 495. 

Of the early translations the following may be specially mentioned : 
(1) The old Latin one which Jerome did not revise ( praef. in edit. librorum 
Salmonis juzta Sept. tnterpretes [Vallarsi, x. 436]: Porro in eo libro qui a 
plerisque Sapientia Salomonis inscribitur et in Ecclesiastico, quem ease 
Jesu filii Sirach nullus ignorat, calamo temperavi, tantummodo canonicas 
scripturas vobis emendare desiderans). It found its way into the Vulgate, 
and hence it came to be printed in all subsequent editions of this latter. 
The variations of four manuscripts (for Jesus the Son of Sirach as well as 
for the Wisdom of Solomon) are given by Sabatier in his Bibliorum 
sacrorum versiones antiquae, vol. ii, Remis 1748. The text of the Codex 
Amiatinus has been published (for those two books also) by Lagarde in his 
Mitthelungen, 1884. (2) The two Syrian versions: (a) The Peschito 
or the Syrian received text, on the editions of which comp. p, 11; 
(5) the Syrus hezaplaris which, for our book as well as for the Wisdom of 
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Solomon, was edited for the first time from a Milan manuscript by Ceripi, 
Codex Syro-Hexaplaris, Ambrosianus photolithographice editus, Medhol. 
1874 (forming vol. vii. of the Monum. Sacra et prof.). For more on the 
early versions, see Herzog’s Real-Enc. i. 491-494. Also texts in the London 
Polyglot, vol. iv. 

For the exegetical aids generally, see p. 11. Commeniartes: Bret- 
schneider in the separate edition previously mentioned. Fritzsche, Die 
Weisheit Jesus Sirach’s erkldrt und ibersetzt (Exegetisches Handbuch zu den 
Apokryphen, 5 Th), Leipzig 1859. For the earlier literature, see Fabricius, 
Biblioth. graec. ed. Harles, iti. 718 sqq. Fiirst, Biblioth. Judaica, iii. 841 sq. 
Fritzsche, p. xl Herzog’s Real-Enc. i. 496. 

Special disquisttions : Gfrérer, Philo, vol, ii. (1881) pp. 18-52. Déahne, 
Geschichtl. Darstellung der jidisch-alexandrinischen Religionsphilosophie, 
vol. ii. (1834) pp. 126-150. Winer, De utriusque Siracidae aetate, Erlang. 
1832. Comp. also Winer’s Reahodrtb., art. ‘‘ Jesus Sirach.” Zunz, Die 
gottesdienstl. Vortrdge der Juden (1882), pp. 100-105. Ewald, ‘* Ueber das 
griech. Spruchbuch Jesus’ Sohnes Sirach’s” (Jahrbb. der bibl. Wissensch. vol. iii. 
1851, pp. 125-140). Bruch, Wezsheitslehre der Hebrier, 1851, pp. 266-819. 
Geiger, Zeitschr. der deutschen morgenlind Cesellsch. xii. 1858, pp. 586-543. 
Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iv. 840 sqq. Horowitz, Das Buch Jesus 
Strach, Breslau 1865, Fritzsche in Schenkel’s Bibellex. iii. 252 aqq. Griitz, 
Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wessensch. des Judenth. 1872, pp. 49 8qq., 97 sqq. 
Merguet, Die Glaubens- und Sittenlehre des Buches Jesus Sirach, Kouigsbery 
1874. Seligmann, Das Buch der Weisheit des Jesus Strach (Josua ben Sira) 
an seinem Verhdliniss zx den salomonischen Spriichen und seiner historischen 
Bedeutung, Breslau 1883. The various introductions of Jahn, Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt, Welte, Scholz, Noldeke, De Wette-Schrader, Reusch, Keil, 
Kaulen, Kleinert, Reuss (see p. 12), 


2. The Pirke Aboth 


Nor did the gnomic wisdom become extinct in the period 
following that of Jesus the son of Sirach. Jesus Christ 
Himself indeed frequently clothed His teaching in this 
aphoristic form. But besides the work we have just been 
considering, there is still extant, and that in Hebrew, a 
collection of such proverbial sayings as we have referred to 
above, and which, so far at least as its substratum is con- 
cerned, belongs to our period, we mean the so-called Pirke 
Aboth (Miax MB, sayings of the fathers), known also under 
the abbreviated form of Aboth. This collection was inserted 
among the tractates of the Mishna (among those of the fourth 
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division), though strictly speaking it is quite out of place 
there. For while the rest of the Mishna is simply a codifica- 
tion of Jewish law, our tractate contains a collection of 
aphorisms after the manner of Jesus the son of Sirach. The 
only difference is that the Pirke Aboth is not the work of a 
single individual like that book, but a collection of sayings by 
some sixty learned doctors, who are mentioned by name. The 
majority of these latter are also otherwise known as distin- 
guished doctors of the law. As a rule each doctor is 
represented in the work by a couple or more of his charac- 
teristic maxims, such as he had been in the habit of 
inculcating upon his disciples and contemporaries as rules of 
life well worthy of special consideration. Many of those 
maxims are of a purely utilitarian character, but the most of 
them are related in some way or other to the domain of 
religion; and it is extremely significant as regards the 
characteristic tendency of this later age that here the import- 
ance and necessity of the study of the law are inculcated 
with quite a special emphasis (comp. the specimens given at 
Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 44). The authorities whose utterances were 
collected in this fashion belong for the most part to the age 
of the Mishna, ze. to the period extending from the year 70 
to 170 av. Besides these a few, but only a few, of the 
authorities belonging to earlier times are also taken notice of. 
The tractate consists of five chapters) In many editions a 
sixth chapter is added, but it is of much later origin. 


Our tractate is given in every edition of the Mishna (on this see § iii, 
above). In the edition of the Mishna published under Jost’s supervision 
by Lewent in Berlin 1832-1884, there is an excellent German translation 
printed in the Hebrew character. There is also a Latin version in Suren- 
husius, Mishna, etc. vol. iv. 1702, pp. 409-484. Of the numerous separate 
editions (some of them accompanied with translations) the following may 
be specially mentioned: P Ewald, Pirke Aboth oder Spritche der Vater, 
tibersetzt und erkidrt, Erlangen 1825. Cahn, Pirke Aboth, sprachlich und 
sachlich erldutert, erster Perek (all that has been published), Berlin 1875. 
Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, comprising Pirke Aboth and Pereq 
R. Meir in Hebrew and English, with critical and illustrative notes, etc., 
Cambridge 1877 (where the text is given exactly in accordance with a 
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Cambridge manuscript, University Addit. 470. 1). Strack, M3x ‘™D 
Die Spritche der Vater, ein ethischer Mischna-Traktat, mit kurzer Einleitung, 
Anmerkungen und einem Wortregister, 1882 (where additional literature is to 
be found in the introduction). 


IV. HORTATORY NARRATIVE. 
1. The Book of Judith. 


The hortatory narrative was a peculiar species of literature 
which was frequently cultivated during our period. Stories 
of a purely fictitious character were composed which the author 
no doubt intended to be regarded as founded on fact, though 
at the same time the object in view was not so much to impart 
historical information, as to use these stories as a vehicle for 
conveying moral and religious lessons and exhortations. From 
the incidents narrated—and which are taken from the history 
of the Jewish people, or from the life of certain individuals— 
the readers are expected to learn the truth that the fear of God 
is after all the highest wisdom, for God always delivers His 
children in some wonderful way in the end, although for a little 
He may bring them into circumstances of trouble and danger. 

The history of Judith is a narrative of this description. 
The following is an outline of the story. Nebuchadnezzar, 
the king of Assyria (sic /), calls upon the peoples of Asia 
Minor, and among them the inhabitants of Palestine, to 
furnish him with troops to help him in the war he was waging 
against Arphaxad the king of Media. As those who received 
this summons did not think proper to comply with it, 
Nebuchadnezzar, as soon as he had vanquished Arphaxad, 
sent his general, Holofernes, with a large force against the 
nations of the West, with the view of chastising them for 
their disobedience. Holofernes executes his orders, devastates 
the various countries one after another, and demolishes their 
sanctuaries in order that Nebuchadnezzar alone might receive 
the worship due to God (i—iii.). When he got as far as the 
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plain of Esdrelon, the Jews, who had just returned from the 
captivity, and had newly re-established their worship (sic / in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s time), prepare to offer resistance. By 
order of Joakim, the high priest, they intercept Holofernes on 
his way to Jerusalem at Fort Betylua (Bervdova; Latin, 
Bethulia), opposite the plain of Esdrelon (iv.—vi.).’ Now 
when Holofernes was besieging Betylua, and the distress 
within the town had reached a climax, a wealthy, beautiful, 
and pious widow called Judith resolved to save her people by 
an act of daring (vii—ix.). Richly attired, and having no one 
with her but a bondwoman, she betakes herself to the enemy’s 
camp, and there, under the pretext of wishing to show him 
how to get to Jerusalem, she contrives to obtain an interview 
with Holofernes. This latter reposes confidence in her, and 
is charmed with her beauty. After spending three days in 
the camp she is called upon to be present at a banquet, at the 
conclusion of which she is left alone with Holofernes in his 
tent. But the general is so intoxicated with wine that Judith 
now finds an opportunity for carrying out her design. -She 
accordingly takes Holofernes’s own sword and cuts off his 
head with it. She then manages to get away from the camp 
without being observed, while the slave brings away the head 
of Holofernes in a bag. Having thus accomplished her object, 


9 The town of Bervaova (Bethulia) is mentioned nowhere else (except 
by Christian pilgrims who, on the ground of our story, point sometimes to 
one place and sometimes to another, as the spot where it stood). That the 
town actually existed however is hardly to be doubted, for it is scarcely likely 
that the author would also have to invent an artificial geography to suit his 
story. On the probable site of the place, see Robinson’s Palestine, iii. 
pp. 387 sq. Idem, Modern Biblical Researches, p. 448. Fritzsche in 
Schenkel’s Bibellez. i. 431. Guérin, Samarie, i. pp. 844-350. The Pales- 
tine pilgrim Theodosius (ed. Gildemeister, 1882) speake in § xx. of Betulia, 
whi Olofernes mortuus est, as being in the extreme south of Palestine, twelve 
miles south of Raphia. There no doubt a place of this name must have 
existed (seo Weaseling, Vetera Romanorum itineraria, p. 719. Kuhn, Die 
stddtische und bitirgerliche Verfassung des rémischen Reichs, ii. 367 8q. 
Gildemeister’s notes to Theodosius). But this cannot have been the locality 
in question, for our Betylua must have been much farther north, vis. in 
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she returns to Betylua, where she is welcomed with great 
rejoicings (x.—xiil.). When the enemy discovered what had 
been done they fled in all directions, and were without 
difficulty mown down by the Jews. But Judith was extolled 
by all Israel as their deliverer (xiv.—xvi.). 

As our book happens to have found a place in the Christian 
Bible, not only Catholic but also many Protestant theologians 
have felt it to be their duty to defend the historical character 
of the narrative (as was still done, on the Protestant side, 
above all by O. Wolff, 1861). But the historical blunders 
are so gross, and the hortatory purpose so obvious, that one 
cannot venture to assume even a nucleus of fact. The book 
is a piece of fiction composed with the view of encouraging 
the people to offer a brave resistance to the enemies of their 
religion and their liberties. The standpoint of the author is 
already entirely that of Pharisaic legalism. It is precisely 
the scrupulous care with which she observes the laws regard- 
ing purifications and meats that is so much admired in Judith, 
while it is plainly enough intimated that it was just for this 
reason that she had had God upon her side. But the story 
points to a time when danger threatened not only the people 
themselves, but their religion as well. For Holofernes 
demands that Nebuchadnezzar should be worshipped instead 
of God. This is suggestive of Daniel and the Maccabaean age. 
Consequently the origin of the book may with great proba- 
bility be referred to this period (so also Fritzsche, for example, 
and Ewald, Hilgenfeld 1861, Noldeke). Seeing that the 
author appears to be quite as deeply interested in political as 
in religious liberty, probably we ought to understand him as 
referring, not to the earlier days of the insurrection, but to a 
somewhat later period. It would hardly be advisable to come 
so far down as the Roman age, for the political background 
(the high priest as supreme head of the Jewish common- 
wealth, the Hellenistic cities as independent towns, and 
subject to the suzerain only to the extent of having to furnish 
troops in time of war) corresponds far more with the Greek 
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than the Roman period. It is entirely out of the question to 
refer the composition of the book to the time of Trajan (so 
Hitzig, Gritz, and above all Volkmar, who finds in it a 
disguised account of Trajan’s campaigns); for the story of 
Judith was already known to Clement of Rome (toward the 
end of the first century of our era). 

Jerome had the book before him in a Chaldee text (see 
below). How far this agreed with or differed from our Greek 
text we are not in a position to say exactly, for we have no 
means of knowing to what extent Jerome followed the 
Chaldee text when he was preparing the Latin one. In any 
case, judging from internal grounds, it is tolerably certain— 
and moreover almost universally acknowledged—that our 
Greek text is a translation of a Hebrew (or Aramaic) original 
(see Movers in the article mentioned below, and Fritzsche, 
Handb, p. 115 8q.). 


In the time of Origen the book was not in use among the (Palestinian) 
Jews, nor was any Hebrew text of it known to exist, for in Epist. ad 
African. chap. xiii. he says: “ESpaio: rg TwBle ob xpavres 0086 rH Tovd96h 
woe yelp Iovers aura ty RaoxpuPors ipaiari? a dx’ avrav pborres 
ivyvexeer, It may therefore be conjectured that the Hebrew original was 
lost at an early period, and that the Chaldee text, with which Jerome was 
acquainted, was a later version based upon the Greek one. For yet later 
Jewish versions, see Zunz, Die gottesdienstl. Vorirdge der Juden, p. 124 aq. 
Lipsius, ‘‘ Jiidische Quellen zur Judithsage” (Zeitschr. fiir wissenscha/fil. 
Theol. 1867, pp. 8337-866). 

Use in the Christian Church: Clement of Rome, chap. lv.: "Iovdlé 
peaxaple. Tertullian, De monogam, chap. xvii.: Nec Joannes aliqui Christi 
spado, nec Judith filia Merari nec tot alia exempla sanctorum (!). Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom. ii. 7. 35, iv. 19. 118 (Judith being expressly mentioned 
in the latter pasaage). Origen, Fragm. ex libro sexto Stromatum, in Jerome, 
adv, Rufin. Book I. (Lommatzsch, xvii. 69 sq.): Homo autem, cui incumbit 
necessitas mentiendi, diligenter attendat, ut sic utatur interdum mendaciv, 
quomodo condimento atque medicamine; ut servet mensuram ejus, ne 
excedat terminos, quibus usa est Judith contra Holophernem et vicit eum 
prudenti simulatione verborum. Further quotations in Origen are to be 
found: Comm. in Joann. vol. ii. chap. xvi. (Lommatzsch, xi. 279). In Lib, 
Judicum homil. ix. 1 (Lommatzsch, xi. 279); De Oratione, chap. xiii. 
(Lommatzsch, xvii. 184); De Oratione, chap. xxix. (Lommatzsch, xvii. 
246). For the further history of the use, see the history of the canon. 

The Greek text exists in three different recensions: (1) The original text, 
which is that given in the majority of manuscripte, and among others also 
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in the Codex Vaticanus (marked in the critical apparatuses as No. ii.), 
Alexandrinus (No. iii.) and Sinaiticus (No. x.). (2) A revised text, viz. 
that of Codex 58 (according to numbering of the manuscripts in Holmes and 
Parsons). It is on this text also that the Latin and Syriac versions are 
based. (8) Another recension, though akin to the one just mentioned, is 
to be found in Codices 19 and 108. On the editions, see p. 10. 


Of the early versions the following call for special mention in the 


case of our book as well: (1) The Zatn, and that (a) the Vetus Latinus 
(previous to Jerome), for which Sabatier collated five manuscripts, in 
which the deviations from each other are found to be so great as entirely to 
corroborate what Jerome says about the multorum codicum varietas vitiosis- 
sima in bis day (Sabatier, Bibliorum sacrorum Latinae versiones antiquae, 
vol. i, Remis 1748, pp. 744-790). On the relation of the texts to one 
another and to the Greek text, see Fritzsche’s Commentar, p. 118 sqq. 
(6) Jerome’s translation (= Vulgata), on the origin of which he himself 
says in the preface (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, x. 21 sq.): Apud Hebraeos liber 
Judith inter apocrypha (al. hagiographa) legitur . . . Chaldaeo tamen 
sermone conscriptus inter historias computatur. Sed quia hunc librum 
Synodus Nicaena in numero sanctarum scripturarum legitur computasse, 
acquievi postulationi vestrae, immo exactioni, et sepositis occupationibus, 
quibus vehementer arctabar, huic unam lucubratiunculam dedi, magis 
sensum e sensu quam ex verbo verbum transferens. Multorum codicum 
varietatem vitiosissimam amputavi: sola ea, quae intelligentia integra in 
verbis Chaldaeis invenire potui, Latinis expressi. According to this, his 
own confession, the work is a free rendering and one too that was executed 
somewhat hurriedly. It was based upon the old Latin version. Comp. 
Fritzsche’s Commentar, p. 121 8q. For the criticism of the text, see Thiel- 
mann, Bettrige zur Textkrituk der Vulgata, insbesondere des Buches Judith, 
a school program, Speier 1883. (2) The Syriac Version, on which and 
its editions see p. 11. The London Polyglot gives, in addition to the 
Greek text, only the Latin Vulgate and the Syriac version. 

For the exegetical aids generally, see p.11. Commentaries: Fritzsche, Die 
Biicher Tobi und Judith erklirt (Ezegetisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, 
2 vols.), Leipzig 1853. 0. Wolff, Das Buch Judith als geschichtliche Urkunde 
vertheidigt und erkldrt, Leipzig 1861. The older literature in Fabricius, 
Biblioth. graec. ed. Harles, iti. 736-788. Fiiret, Biblioth. Judaica, ti. 51 
(under ‘Jehudit”). Wolkmar, Handb. der Einl. in die Apokryphen, i. 1 
(1860), pp. 8-5. Herzog’s Real-Lnc. 2nd ed. i. 496. 

Special disquisitions: Montfaucon, Za vérité de [histoire de Judith, 
Paris 1690. Movers, ‘‘Ueber die Ursprache der deuterokanonischen Biicher 
des A. T.” (Zeitschr. fiir Philos. und kathol. Theol., Part 18, 1835, p. 31 
sqq. [on Judith exclusively]). Schoenhaupt, Etudes historiques et critiques 
sur le livre de Judith, Strasb. 1889. Reuss, art. “Judith,” in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Allg. Enc. § ii. vol. xxviii. (1851) p. 988qq. Nickes, De libro 
Judithae, Vratislav. 1854. Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical 
Record, vol. iii. 1856, pp. 842-363, vol. xii. 1861, pp. 421-440. Volkmar, 
‘* Die Composition des Buches Judith ” (Theol. Jahrbb. 1857, pp. 441-498). 
Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. fur wissenschaftl. Theol. 1868 nv 270-281. R.A. 
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Lipsius, ibid. 1859, pp. 89-121. Hitzig, ibid. 1860, pp. 240-250. Volkmar, 
Handbuch der Einleitung in die Apokryphen, Part 1, Div. 1, Judith, 1860. 
Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. f. wissensch. Theol. 1861, pp. 385-385. K. H. A. 
Lipuius, ‘‘Sprachliches zum Buche Jadith” (Zeitschr. f. wissensch. Theol. 
1862, pp. 103-105). Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vol. iv. (Srd ed. 1864) 
p. 618 aq. Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, vol. iv. (20d ed. 1866) note 14, p. 489 
eqq. R. A. Lipsius, ‘* Judische Quellen zur Judithsage” (Zeitschr. f. wissen- 
schafil, Theol. 1867, pp. 387-366). Fritesche in Schenkel’s Bibdellez. iii. 
445 eqq. The introductions of Jahn, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Welte, Scholz, 
Néldeke, De Wette-Schrader, Reusch, Keil, Kaulen, Kleinert, Reuss (see 
p. 12). 


2. The Book of Tobit. 


The Book of Tobit is a work of a similar character to that 
of Judith, only it does not move in the domain of political 
history, but in that of biography, though like it it addresses 
its exhortations not to the people at large, but to the individual 
reader. Tobit, the son of Tobiel, of the tribe of Naphtali, 
who, in the days of Shalmaneser king of Assyria, had been 
taken captive to Nineveh, relates how, both before and after 
going into captivity, even under the succeeding kings 
Sennacherib and Esarhaddon, he, and his wife Anna, and his 
son Tobias, had always lived in strict accordance with the 
requirements of the law. Besides this he had been particularly 
in the habit of interring the bodies of such of his countrymen 
as had been put to death by the Assyrians and allowed to lie 
unburied. One day, after performing a kind service of this 
sort, he lay down to sleep in the open air (in order that, 
defiled as he was by contact with a dead body, he might not 
communicate the defilement to his house), when some sparrow’s 
dung fell upon his eyes, in consequence of which he lost his 
sight (i-iii. 6). At the same time there was living in 
Ecbatana in Media a pious Jewess called Sarah, the daughter 
of Raguel, who already had had seven husbands, but all of 
whom had been put to death on the marriage night by the 
evil spirit Asmodeus (iii. 7-17). Meanwhile the aged Tobit 
remembered, in the midst of his distress, that on one occasion 
he had left ten talents of silver at Rages in Media, in charge 
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of one Gabael a member of his own tribe. Consequently 
when he saw that his end was approaching he sent his son 
Tobias to Rages with instructions to get the money, which he 
was to retain as his patrimony. Tobias sets out, taking with 
him a fellow-traveller, this latter however being, in reality, no 
other than the angel Raphael (iv.-v.). On his way Tobias 
bathes in the Tigris and, while doing so, he catches a fish. 
At the angel’s behest he takes out the fish’s heart, liver and 
gall, and carries them away with him. Having now reached 
Ecbatana they take up their quarters at the house of Raguel. 
This latter recognises in Tobias one of her own relations and 
gives him her daughter Sarah to be his wife. As soon as the 
new-married couple had entered the bride-chamber, Tobias, 
acting on the instructions of the angel, raises a smoke by 
burning the heart and the liver of the fish, which had the 
effect of expelling the demon Asmodeus, who was bent on 
disposing of him too precisely as he had disposed of the 
former husbands of Sarah. Thus the fourteen days of marriage 
festivity were allowed to pass by without disturbance 
or interruption, the angel having meanwhile taken the 
opportunity to go to Rages to get the money from Gabael 
(vi—ix.). After the marriage celebrations were over Tobias 
returns to Nineveh to his parents accompanied by Sarah his 
wife, and there he contrives to cure his father’s blindness by 
anointing his eyes with the gall of the fish (x.—xii.). Full of 
gratitude to God, Tobit chants a song of praise, and continues 
to live for nearly a hundred years longer. Tobias also lives 
to the age of 127 years (xiii—xiv.). : 

The plot of the story is well contrived, there is great 
variety of details, and the various threads joined on at different 
points in the narrative are skilfully interwoven with each 
other. Consequently as a literary product our book is 
decidedly superior to that of Judith. But the religious 
standpoint is exactly the same. Here too, as in Judith, the 
whole stress is laid upon the strict observance of the law, of 
which the practice of deeds of kindness also forms a part. 
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And in connection with this, we at the same time get some 
instructive glimpses of the superstition of the time. As the 
whole story centres in the dispersion, it would seem from this 
that the author wrote mainly for the Jews of the dispersion. 
By holding up those patterns of excellence before the eyes of 
his readers he hopes to produce such an impression upon the 
minds of those of his countrymen scattered among the Gentiles 
as may lead them to adhere no less faithfully to the law, and 
to observe it in an equally strict and conscientious manner, 
In consequence of the purpose of the book being as here 
described, it is impossible to determine whether it had its 
origin in Palestine or in the dispersion. 

The date of the composition of the work can only be fixed 
within tolerably wide limits, Comparatively speaking, it may 
be regarded as most certain of all that the book was written 
previous to the building of the temple of Herod. No doubt Hitzig 
thought (Zettschr. fiir wissenschaftl. Theol. 1860, p. 250 sqq.) 
that we were bound to assume that it was written after the 
destruction of the temple by Titus, because among the pre- 
dictions at the close of the book it is above all foretold that 
the temple will be rebuilt again with great magnificence 
(xiii. 16 f., xiv. 4,5), But on more careful consideration we 
will find it probable that the author wrote when the temple 
of Zerubbabel was still standing. He places himself at the 
standpoint of the Assyrian age, and from this he predicts first 
of all the destruction of the temple by the Chaldaeans, and 
then its reconstruction, where however he distinguishes between 
two things: (1) the restoration of an unpretending structure 
till the lapse of a definite period ; and (2) the rebuilding with 
extraordinary magnificence and splendour that is to take place 
at the expiry of this period (xiv. 5: «at otxodopnoovce tov 
olxov, oy olos o mporepos, Ews wANnpwbdot Kxatpol Tod aidvos 
nal peta Tadta emotpeyovow ée tev aixparwotay xal 
oixodopynoovaty ‘Iepovoadnys évtinws’ Kalo olxos Tod Beod dv 
auth oixodounOnoeras eis wdoas Tas yeveds Tod aidvos oixo- 
Soup evddep, xabas edXddnoay wept alti of mpopijrac). 
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The historical structure with which the author is acquainted 
is therefore more unpretending than the former one, the temple 
of Solomon (ody olos o mpotepos). For surely he could 
hardly have expressed himself as he does if he was already 
acquainted with the temple of Herod. If this latter then 
forms the terminus ad quem for the composition of our book, 
the safest course would be to say that it was written in the 
course of the last two centuries before Christ. For we are 
precluded by the whole spirit of the book from going farther 
back. 

In preparing his Latin version of our book Jerome made 
use of a Chaldee text precisely as in the case of the Book of 
Judith (see below). Such a text is stil extant in the shape 
of a manuscript that only at a comparatively recent date found 
its way into the Bodleian library at Oxford, from which 
Neubauer took his edition (Zhe Book of Tobit, a Chaldee text, 
ete, ed. by Neubauer, Oxford 1878). Both texts, the Latin 
of Jerome and the Chaldee one, are marked by a singular 
peculiarity common to themselves, and to themselves alone. 
The peculiarity in question is this, that while, according to 
the Greek text and the other versions, Tobit in the first 
section (i. 1—i11. 6) tells his story in the jirs¢ person, and only 
changes to the ¢hird after Sarah makes her appearance in the 
narrative, Jerome and the author of the Chaldee text, on the 
other hand, make use of the third person from beginning to 
end. From this it is highly probable that Jerome had before 
him, if not exactly our Chaldee text, at all events one very 
much akin to it (that our Chaldee text is only the repro- 
duction of an older one is probable for other reasons, see 
below). But the peculiarity just referred to also serves to 
prove at the same time that our Chaldee text is not based 
upon the Greek one. For the inserting of the third person 
all through is clearly an afterthought, while the transition 
from the first to the third correctly represents the original 
text. But there ts no ground whatever for supposing that our 
Greek text 1s a version based wpon a Semitic original. For the 
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two Hebrew texts, which were printed in the sixteenth 
century, are also later products (see below). On the other 
hand, there are numerous peculiarities of diction (for example 
the phrase xados nal dyalos, vii. 7) which serve to confirm 
the view that the Greek must have been the original text.” 


It would appear, from what Origen asserts, that in his time our book was 
not in use among the (Palestinian) Jews, and that a Hebrew text was 
unheard of (Origen, Epist. ad African. chap. xiii. ; for the terms of the 
passage, see p. 85. Idem, De oratione, chap. xiv. = Lommatzsch, xvii. 
148: +9 Bd rod TuSdr Bisrge arririvovet of ix weprromds as poh dvdiecbyxy). 
But that it came to be received with favour not long after is proved by 
the existing Semitic manuscripts, with one of which Jerome was already 
acquainted. 

Its use in the Christian Church is already evidenced by the apostolic 
Fathers. Comp. 2 Clem. xvi. 4 = Tobit xii. 8 (on which see Harnack’s 
notes to 2 Clem.). Epist. Polycarp. x. 2 = Tobit iv.10. According to 
Trenaeus, i. 80. 11, the Ophites included Tobias among the Old Testament 
prophets. Clement of Alexandria repeatedly quotes the book as ypaegy 
(Strom. ii. 28. 189, vi. 12. 102). Hippolytus in his commentary on the 
story of Susannah brings in the story of Tobit by way of parallel (Hippolyt. 
ed. Lagarde, p. 151). Origen in his Epist. ad African. refers at some 
length to the story of Tobias, and adds quite in a general way: ypavre: ra 
TwBig ai ixxAncias. Consequently he in like manner frequently quotes it 
as ypaQy (Comment. in epist. ad Rom. book viii. chap. xi. jin. = Lom- 
matzach, vii. 272; De oratione, chap. xi. = Lommatzsch, xvii. 124 ; comp. 
besides, De oratione, chaps. xiv. and xxxi. = Lommatzsch, xvii, 148, 284; 
contra Cels. v. 19 = Lommatazsch, xix. 196). Cyprian makes frequent use 
of the book (Testimon. iii. 1, 6, 62; Ad Fortunatum, chap. xi.; De opere et 
eleemosynis, chaps. v. and xx.). For more on this subject, see the works on 
the history of the Canon ; also Jahn’s Einleit. in die gdttl. Bucher des Alten 
Bundes, 2nd ed. vol. ii. § 8 and 4 (1808), 1st and 2nd appendices. 

Of the Greek text there are three recensions in existence: (1) The one 
found in the majority of manuscripte, and among others also in Codez 
Vaticanus (No. ii.) and Alexandrinus (No. iii-). To it the Syrian version 
adheres as far as chap. vii.9. (2) The text of the Codex Sinaiticus (No. x.), 
which deviates very much from the ordinary text. To it again the old 
Latin version adheres, though not entirely yet chiefly. (3) The text of 
Codices 44, 106 and 107 (according to the numbering of Holmes 
and Parsons), which is akin to that of the Codex Sinaiticus. However, 
this latter appears to have been adhered to by the manuscripts just 
mentioned only from vi. 9 to xiii. 8, while in all that precedes and follows 
they conform to tbe ordinary recension. This text again is that on which, 


10 Comp. also Fritzsche’s Commentar, p. 8. Noldeke, Monatsberichte de 
Berliner Akademie, 1879, p. 61. 
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from vii. 10 onwards, the Syrian version is based. Whether the ordinary 
text or that of the Codex Sinaiticus is the original one it is difficult to deter- 
mine, for the claims of both admit of being well supported. Fritzsche 
(Proleg. to his edition), and Noldeke (Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie), 
1879, p. 45 sqq., decide in favour of the ordinary text, while Reusch (in his 
separate edition; comp. also Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1878, p. 333 sq.) 
upholds the claims of the Codex Sinaiticus. In Fritzsche’s edition of the 
Apocrypha the whole three texts are printed alongside of each other. The 
text of the Codex Sinaiticus has been published separately by Reusch 
(Libellus Tobit e codice Sinaitico editus et recensitus, Bonnae 1870). Comp. 
further on the editions, p. 10. 

Of the early versions we may mention: (1) The Zatin, and that (a) the 
old Latin one, the text of which shows very considerable variations in the 
four manuscripts collated by Sabatier, though it substantially agrees with 
that of the Codex Sinaiticus (Sabatier, Bibliorum sacrorum Latinae versiones 
antiquae, vol.i.). Sabatier’s four manuscripts represent two recensions, 
the one of which is contained in three of them, and the other in the 
remaining one (Vat.7).'!_ Fragments of a third recension are furnished by 
the quotations given in the Speculum Augustini (on which see Reusch, Das 
Buch Tobias, 1857, p. xxvi.), edited by Mai. The text of a certain Codex 
Ambrosianus has not yet been inspected. Ceriani contemplates preparing 
an edition of it for the Monum. sacra et profana, but so far as I am aware 
it has not as yet appeared. The same may be said of a Miinich codex, 
which Ziegler purposes editing (Neubauer, The Book of Tobit, p. 10, note 6). 
See in general, Ilgen, Die Geschichte Tobi's, p. 183 sqq. Fritzsche, Handb. 
p. 11sq. Reusch, Das Buch Tobias, p.25s8qq. Sengelmann, Das Buch Tobit, 
pp. 49-56. (6) Jerome’s version (= Vulgata), which was executed in cir- 
cumstances similar to those under which that of Judith was prepared, see 
Praef, in vers. libri Tob. (Vallarsi, x. 1 8q.): Exigitis, ut librum Chaldaeo 
sermmone conscriptum ad Latinum stilum traham, librum utique Tobiae, 
quem Hebraei de catalogo divinarum scripturarum secantes his quae 
apocrypha [al. hagiographa] memorant manciparunt. Feci satis desiderio 
vestro. . . . Et quia vicina est Chaldaeorum lingua sermoni Hebraico, 
utriusque linguae peritissimum loquacem reperiens, unius diei laborem 
arripui, et quidquid ille mihi Hebraicis verbis expressit, hoc ego accito 
notario sermonibus Latinis exposui. A comparison of this version with the 
old Latin one will show that Jerome based his translation upon this latter, 
giving a somewhat free rendering of it, however much he may, at the same 
time, have kept the Chaldee text in view. Comp. Ilgen, p. cxliv. sqq. 
Fritzsche, p. xii. 8q. Reusch, p. xxxii. Sengelmann, pp. 56-61. We have 
no further means of verification notwithstanding the recovery of the Chaldee 
text, for this latter is itself simply a reproduction, with greater or less 
accuracy, of the original one. (2) The Syriac text which has come down to 


11 The text of Vaticanus 7 bas (according to Reusch, Libellus Tobit, 1870, 
p. 4) been more carefully edited by Bianchini, Vindiciae canonicarum 
scripturarum, Romae 1740, p. cccl., than by Sabatier. On this text comp. 
also Bickell, Zeitschr. fiir kathol. Theol. 1878, p. 218, 
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us (printed for the first time in the London Polyglot, vol. iv.) is composed of 
the fragments of two different versiona, one of which (as far as vii. 9) followed 
the ordinary Greek text, while the other (from vii. 10 onwards) followed 
the text of Codices 44, 106, 107. See Mgen, pp. cxxxvii. aq., clxix. aqq. 
Reusch, p. xx. sq. Sengelmann, p. 47 sq. On the editions, see p.11. The 
Book of Tobit is not given in the large Peschito manuscript of Milan. 

(3) The Chaldee text (see p. 40 above), edited by Neubauer, agrees sub- 
stantially with the Greek recension of the Codex Sinaiticus on which it was 
probably based. But the text as we now have it is in all likelihood only 
an abridged and modified form of an older Chaldee text. See, besides 
Neubauer’s edition, Bickell, Zeitschr. ftir kathol. Theol. 1878, pp. 216-222, 
and especially Noldeke, M€onatsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1879, 
pp. 45-69. 

(4) Lastly, we have further to mention two Hebrew versions which have 
been frequently printed since the sixteenth century, namely: (a) The 
so-called Hebraeus Fagii, a Hebrew version based upon the ordinary 
Greek text published first of all at Constantinople in 1517, and then by 
Fagius in 1542. On this see Ilgen, p. cxxxviii. sqq. Fritzsche, p. 9 aq. 
Reusch, p. xlvii. Sengelmann, p. 68 aq. (5) The Codex Hebraeus Miinsteri, 
a free Hebrew version which (according to Neubauer, p. 12) was published 
first at Constantinople in 1516, and then by Sebastian Miinster in 1542. Until 
the discovery of the Chaldee text it was supposed that the old Latin version 
was based upon it (eo Ilgen, p. ccxvii. aqq. ; Fritzsche, p. 14 ; Reusch, p. xlvii. 
aj.; Sengelmann, p. 61 aqq.). After seeing the Chaldee text, we cannot but 
regard it as certain that the Codex Hebraeus Minsteri is based upon it, 
though not on that text as it has come down to us, but on an older form of 
it. See especially Noldeke as above; also Bickell as above. As in the 
Greek text, so also in this older form, the first person was made use of in 
the first three chapters, and this has also been retained in the Codex Heb. 
Mist. Neubauer has published an excellent edition of this codex based 
upon a collation of two manuscripts, and accompanied with an English 
translation (The Book of Tobit, a Chaldee text, etc., ed. by Neubauer, Oxford 
1878). Both the Hebrew texts along with a Latin translation have also 
found a place in the London Polyglot, vol. iv. On the earlier editions, 
comp. Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, i. 391 sqq., ii. 413 aq., iti. 275, iv. 154. 
Fabricius-Harles, Biblioth. graec. iii. 738 aq. Steinschneider, Catalogus 
librorum Hebraeorum in Bibliotheca Bodleiana (1852-1860), cols. 200-202. 
First, Biblioth. Judaica, iii. 425. 

For the exegetical aids generally, see p. 11, above. Commentaries: Ilgen, 
Die Geschichte Tobi’s nach drei verschieden Originalen, dem Griechischen dem 
Lateinischen des Hieronymus und einem Syrischen tibersetzt und mit Anmerk- 
ungen exegetischen und kritischen Inhalts auch einer Etnleitung versehen, 
Jena 1800. Fritzsche, Die Biicher Tobi und Judith erklart (Ezeget. Handb. 
zu den Apokryphen, vol. ii.), Leipzig 1853. Reusch, Das Buch Tobias 
tibersetzt und erkldrt, Freiburg 1857. Sengelmann, Das Buch Tobit erklirt, 
Minster 1877. For the older literature, consult Fabricius-Harles, iii. 738 aq. 
First, Bibl. Jud. iii. 425 sq. Fritzsche, p. 20, Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. 
i, 496, 
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Special disquisitions: [Eichhorn], “Ueber das Buch Tobias” (Aligem. Biblioth. 
der bibl. Literatur, ii.410 aqq.). Reusch, “Der Dimon Asmodaus im B. Tobias” 
(Theol, Quarialschr. 1856, pp. 422-445). Idem, Review of Sengelmann, in 
the Theol. Quartalschr. 1858, pp. 318-882. Journal of Sacred Literature 
and Biblical Record, iv. 1857, pp. 59-71, vi. 1858, pp. 373-882. Hitzig, 
Zeitschr, fiir wissenschaftl. Theol. 1860, pp. 250-261. Hilgenfeld, ibid. 
1862, pp. 181-198. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vol. iv. (8rd ed.) 
p. 269 sqq. Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, vol. iv. (2nd ed.) p. 466 sq. note 17. 
Kohut, ‘‘ Etwas iiber die Moral und die A bfassungszeit d. B. Tobias” (Geiger’s 
Jiidische Zeitechr. fiir Wissenschaft u. Leben, x. 1872, pp. 49-78 ; also in a 
separate form). Fritzsche in Schenkel’s Bibellez. v. 540 sqq. Renan, L’église 
chrétienne (1879), pp. 554-561. Gratz, Monatsechr. f. Gesch. und Wissensch. 
des Judenth, 1879, pp. 145 sqq., 885 sqq., 433 sqq., 509 aqq. Grimm, Zeitschr. 
J: wissenschafil, Theol. 1881, pp. 38-56. Preiss, Zeitschr. f. wissenscha/il. 
Theol. 1885, pp. 24-51. The introductions of Jahn, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, 
Welte, Scholz, Noldeke, De Wette-Schrader, Reusch, Keil, Kaulen, Kleinert, 
Reuss (see p. 12). 


V. PSEUDEPIGRAPHIC PROPHECIES. 


The whole of the literary products hitherto mentioned were 
fashioned more or less after the models of the older and by 
that time the canonical ‘literature, to which moreover they 
made the closest approximation both in point of spirit and 
matter. We have now a new species of literature, and one 
that, in our period, was more popular and influential than 
any other, namely, the pseudepigraphte prophecies. The old 
prophets, in their teachings and exhortations, addressed them- 
selves directly to the people, and that first and foremost 
through their oral utterances and then, but only as subordinate 
to these, by means of written discourse as well. But now 
when men felt themselves impelled at any time by their 
religious enthusiasm to try to influence their contemporaries 
through their teaching and exhortations, instead of directly 
addressing them in person like the prophets of old, they did 
so by a writing purporting to be the work of some one or 
other of the great names of the past, in the hope that in this 
way the effect would be all the surer and all the more 
powerful. We may venture to regard the predilection shown 
for the kind of medium here in question as evidence of the 
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somewhat degenerate character of the age. It shows that 
there were natures of a highly religious cast who nevertheless 
had no longer the courage to confront their contemporaries 
with the proud claim to have their words listened to as the 
words of God Himself, but who rather seemed to think it 
necessary to conceal themselves under the guise of some one 
or other of the acknowledged authorities of the olden time. 
And so for this reason all the writings of a prophetic character 
that make their appearance in our period are pseudepigraphic. 
They are given to the world bearing the name of an Enoch, a 
Moses, a Baruch, an Ezra, or of the twelve patriarchs, but we 
do not know who the real author is of any one of them. 
Then the standpoint of the pseudonymous author to whom 
the work is ascribed is, as a rule, skilfully maintained through- 
out. The writings are composed in such a way as to make it 
appear as though they had actually been intended for the 
contemporaries of the respective personages whose names they 
bear. But what is addressed to those assumed contemporaries 
is in reality of such a nature that it concerns rather more the 
contemporaries of the real author himself. From his arti- 
ficially assumed standpoint the writer looks on into the future 
and predicts, often with considerable detail, the future history 
of Israel and the world, but always taking care to see that 
predictions stop short at his (the real author's) own time, and 
so to arrange matters as to make it appear that this was also 
to be the time of judgment and of the dawn of redemption 
alike, and all this for the purpose of serving as a warning to 
sinners on the one hand and to comfort and encourage the 
godly on the other. The fact that the alleged predictions are 
seen to have been already fulfilled in the previous history of 
Israel and the world, serves at the same time to inspire con- 
fidence in the prophet so that there will now be a readier 
disposition to believe him when he predicts what (from the 
standpoint of the real contemporaries) still lies in the future. 
The contents of those pseudepigraphic prophecies are of a 
very varied description. As in the older prophetic writings, 
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so also in these two things were as a rule combined with each 
other, viz. instruction and exhortation. Prominence is given 
sometimes to the one and sometimes to the other, to the 
former for example in the Book of Enoch, to the latter in the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. But in no case is one 
or other of them found to be entirely absent. The exhorta- 
tion is uniformly based upon the previous instruction, while 
the religious instruction thus imparted always aims at stimu- 
lating the reader to a behaviour of a corresponding nature. 
But the character of the writings varied very much according 
as one or other of those elements happened to predominate in 
them. At one time they give one more the impression of 
moral sermons (as for example the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs), at another they are more concerned with the 
unveiling of divine mysteries (as in the case of the Book of 
Enoch). Yet however much they may thus differ from one 
another, they all belong, so far as their essential character is 
concerned, to one and the same category. The revelations 
given in them, in due keeping with their hortatory purpose, 
have reference first of all to the history of the Jewish people 
and of mankind in general, but they also concern themselves, 
though only in a more subordinate way, with certain theo- 
logical problems, such as the question regarding the connection 
between sin and calamity on the one hand and righteousness 
and prosperity on the other. But besides this they alse seek 
to enlighten the reader with regard to the mysteries of nature, 
the supernatural and heavenly background of the operations 
of the natural world. On all those matters, which are more 
or less remotely connected with the religious life, they claim 
to give authentic information. 

The form in which those communications ‘are clothed is 
that of apocalypse. They claim throughout to be supernatural 
revelations given to mankind by the mouth of those men of 
God in whose names the various writings appear. The 
peculiarity of this later “apocalyptic” medium as distinguished 
from the older genuine prophecy is this, that it imparts its 
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revelations not in clear and plain language, but in a mysterious 
enigmatical form. The thing intended to be communicated is 
veiled under parables and symbols, the meaning of which can 
only be guessed at. However, the extent to which this veil- 
ing is carried is not always the same. At one time it only 
goes the length of the author’s abstaining from mentioning 
the names of persons that are otherwise plainly enough 
indicated, while at another again the whole thing is symbolical 
from begininng to end. Persons are represented under the 
symbolism of animals, events in the history of the human 
race under that of the operations of nature. And if, as 
sometimes happens, the interpretation is added, this latter 
again is only a less obscure form of the enigma and not a 
solution of it. 

The majority of those writings were occastoned by times of 
trouble and distress, or by the depressed circumstances of the 
people generally. It is the contradiction that is found to 
exist between the ideal and the actual, between the promises 
which God has given to His people and the existing bondage 
and persecution which they had to endure at the hands of 
Gentile powers,—it was this contradiction I say that impelled 
their authors to write those works. And where no present 
trouble or persecution actually existed, the motive for writing 
may be looked for in the pessimistic view of things which 
they were cherishing at the time. The existing state of 
matters, the present condition of the chosen people, was felt 
to be a glaring contradiction to its true destiny. Such a 
state of things could not last, an entire revolution must of 
necessity take place and that ere long. Such is the convic- 
tion to which expression is given in the whole of the writings 
now in question. They therefore owe their origin, on the 
one hand, to a pessimistic view of the present and, on the 
other, to an intense faith in the glorious future of the people. 
And the odject at which their authors aim is to awaken and 
quicken the same faith in others as well. They insist that 
there must be no such thing as doubting, but rather a clinging 
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with all stedfastness to the belief that God will conduct His 
people safely through all the afflictions which He has been 
sending upon them in order to test and purify them, and bring 
them at length to greatness and glory. This belief must 
meanwhile comfort and encourage the people in the midst of 
their present sufferings. But inasmuch as the revolution in 
question is represented as being near at hand, the wicked are 
meant at the same time to take warning from this and repent 
so long as there is an opportunity to do so. For the coming 
judgment will be a right stern one, bringing salvation to the 
godly and perdition to the wicked. The actual effect of those 
enthusiastic predictions appears to have been both powerful 
and lasting. Through them the Messianic hope was quickened, 
through them the people were confirmed in the belief that they 
were called not to serve but to rule. But it is for this very 
reason that this apocalyptic literature has played so important a 
part in developing the political sentiments of the people. If 
we find that, from the date of the tax imposed by Quirinius, 
whereby Judaea was placed directly under Roman administra- 
tion, revolutionary tendencies among the people grew stronger 
and stronger year by year till they led at last to the great 
insurrection of the year 66, then there cannot be a doubt that 
this process was essentially promoted if not exclusively caused 
by the apocalyptic literature. 

The standpoint of the whole of those writings is essentially 
that of orthodox Judaism. They exhort to a God-fearing 
behaviour in accordance with the regulative principles of the 
law, and deplore the tendency to disregard the law that was 
manifesting itself here and there. But, at the same time, it 
is not the official Judaism of the Pharisaic scribes to which 
expression is give here. The principal stress is laid not on 
what the people have ¢o do, but on what they have to expect. 
In regard to the former of these, viz. conduct, matters are 
treated more in their general aspect, without any special stress 
being laid exactly upon scholastic correctness in details. We 
should further add that neither are these writings without 
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numerous individual peculiarities, as is only to be expected in 
the case of the products, such as these are, of an intense 
religious enthusiasm. However, we cannot feel warranted in 
specifying the particular circle from which any one of those 
writings may be supposed to have emanated. The Fesenes 
above all have been thought of in this connection.” But 
what points of contact there are, are far too slender to admit 
of our speaking even of one of the writings in question as an 
Essenian product. The most we can say is, that they are 
not the product of the school, but of a free religious indi- 
viduality. 


1. The Book of Daniel. 


The oldest and most original of the kind of writings now 
under consideration—and the one that at the same time 
served as a model for those of a later date—is the canonical 
Book of Daniel. The unknown author of this apocalypse 
originated with creative energy those modes of representation 
of which the subsequent authors of similar works knew how 
to avail themselves, The book is the direct product of the 
Maecabaean struggles, in the very heart of which it came into 
existence. With the conflict actually raging around him, the 
author aims at encouraging and comforting his co-religionists 
by assuring them of speedy deliverance. 

The book is divided into two parts. The jirst part (i—vi.) 
contains a series of hortatory narratives ; the second .(vii.—xii.) 
a series of prophetic visions. Chap. i. rehearses how young 
Daniel and his three companions were brought up at the 
court of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon. We are told how, 
in order to avoid defiling themselves by partaking of Gentile 
food, the four young men refused to eat of the meat provided 
for them by the king, and preferred pulse and water instead. 

13So Hilgenfeld in his book entitled Die jidische Apukalyptik (1857), 
p. 258 sqq. ; and, to a certain extent, alzo Lucius, Der Essenismus (1881), 


p. 109 sqq. 
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Notwithstanding this, as we further learn, they seemed to 
thrive better than the other young men who partook of the 
royal fare. The hortatory object of this narrative 1s obvious 
at a glance. In chap. ii. Nebuchadnezzar the king dreams a 
dream, and calls upon the magi not only to interpret it, but 
also to tell him what the dream itself was. Not one however 
of the magi of the country is found able to do this. Daniel 
alone shows himself capable of performing such a feat, and 
for this he is abundantly rewarded by the king, and appointed 
to the office of chief of all the magi of Babylon. In the 
course of the interpretation of the dream it is intimated that 
the kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar would be succeeded by yet 
three other kingdoms, the last of which (the Greek one) would 
be “split up” (into that of the Ptolemies on the one hand, 
and that of the Seleucidae on the other) and crushed to pieces 
by the hand of God. In chap. iii. Nebuchadnezzar causes a 
golden image to be set up and orders it to be worshipped. 
For refusing to comply with this order Daniel’s three com- 
panions are cast into a fiery furnace, but when it is found 
that they were not in the least injured by the flames, 
Nebuchadnezzar sees his own folly and promotes the three 
young men to positions of high distinction. In chap. iv. 
Nebuchadnezzar publishes an edict in which he confesses how, 
as @ punishment for his impious presumption, he was smitten 
with insanity; and how, after he had duly given God the 
glory, he is restored once more to his former greatness, In 
chap. v. Belshazzar king of Babylon and son of Nebuchad- 
nezzar makes a great feast, at which the vessels which his 
father had taken from the temple at Jerusalem are made use 
of as drinking-cups. To punish Belshazzar for this he loses 
both his kingdom and his life together that very night. In 
chap. vi. Darius king of the Medes, and the conqueror and 
successor of Belshazzar, in order to punish Daniel for praying 
to his own God in defiance of the king’s prohibition, causes 
him to be cast into a den of lions, where however he does 
not sustain the slightest injury. The result of this is that 
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Darius comes to see his own folly, and issues a decree to the 
effect that Daniel’s God is to be worshipped throughout the 
whole kingdom. It is no less obvious that a hortatory 
purpose pervades the last four of those narratives (iii—vi.) as 
well, while, at the same time, the contemporary historical 
background is also plainly discernible. By the three kings 
we are in every instance to understand Antiochus Epiphanes 
as being the person meant, who, with impious arrogance, 
assumed such lofty airs (iv.), who carried off the sacred vessels 
from the temple at Jerusalem (v.), who forbade the Jews to 
worship their own God (vi), and commanded them to pay 
divine honour to the gods of the Gentiles (iii). We are 
shown how, as a judgment for his misdeeds, he is given over 
to destruction, and how, on the other hand, the Jews whom 
he persecuted are miraculously delivered. While therefore 
all those narratives are meant to stimulate to unfailing sted- 
fastness the faithful people whom Antiochus was persecuting, 
we are introduced in the second part of the book (vii.-xii.) to 
a series of visions in which, from the standpoint of the 
Chaldaean period, the future development of the events of the 
world is foretold. The whole of the visions agree in this, 
that the monarchy which they foretell as being the last is the 
Greek one, which ultimately resolves itself into the godless 
tule of Antiochus Epiphanes, who, though not mentioned by 
name, is plainly enough indicated. We have above all in the 
last vision (from x. to xii.) a prediction of a highly detailed 
character, in which are foretold the history of the kingdoms 
of the Ptolemies and the Seleucidae respectively (for it is 
these that are meant by the kingdom of the south and the 
kingdom of the north), and their manifold relations to one 
another. Here the most remarkable thing is that the pre- 
diction becomes more and more minute and detailed the 
nearer it approaches to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Precisely the history of this monarch is here related with the 
utmost minuteness, without his name being once mentioned 
(xi, 21 sqq.). It is still the suppression of the Jewish worship, 
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the desecration of the temple, and the erection of the heathen 
altar for sacrifice, as well as the commencement of the 
Maccabaean insurrection (xi. 32—35), that are predicted. But 
at this point the predictions suddenly stop, and the author 
now cherishes the expectation that, immediately after the 
struggles connected with the rising in question, the consum- 
mation will come and the kingdom of God begin to appear. 
Nor is it merely in the eleventh chapter that the predictions 
stop at this period, but in no other part of the book does the 
horizon of the author ever stretch beyond it, not even in the 
visions of the four monarchies (ii. and vil). For the fourth 
is not the Roman Empire, but the Greek monarchy, as any one 
who candidly considers the matter will readily admit (the 
first being the Babylonian, the second that of the Medes, the 
third the Persian, and the fourth the Greek). In presence of 
these facts it is admitted by all the expositors of the present 
day—pby all, that is, who are not hampered by dogmatic pre- 
dilections—that our book was composed at the time of the 
Maccabaean rising, or, to speak more precisely, between 167 
and 165 B.c., that is to say before the re-consecrating of the 
temple, for as yet this latter event lies beyond the horizon of 
the author. It is only as viewed in the light of this period 
that the book can be said to have either sense or meaning. 
From beginning to end it is framed with the view of exer- 
cising a practical influence precisely in such a time as this. 
With its various narratives and revelations it seeks, on the 
one hand, to encourage the hosts of faithful Israelites to 
maintain a stedfast adherence to the law, and, on the other, 
to console them with the certain prospect of immediate 
deliverance. It is even at this very moment—such is the 
author’s thought—when the distress is at its height, that the 
deliverance is also nearest at hand. The days of the Gentile 
monarchies are drawing to a close. The last and, at the 
same time, the most godless and criminal of them all, is on 
the point of being annihilated through the impending miracu- 
lous breaking in on the part of God upon the current of the 
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world’s history, whereupon the sovereignty of the world will 
be committed to the “ saints of the Most High,” the faithful 
Israelites. They will inherit the kingdom and possess it for 
ever and ever. That is what those who are just now so 
sorely oppressed and persecuted are to bear in mind for their 
comfort and encouragement, 

The book was composed partly in Hebrew and partly in 
Aramaic (Chaldee), the Aramaic portion being that extending 
from ii. 4 to vi. 28. And so from this we can see that it was 
just then that the Aramaic came to be the prevailing dialect 
of Palestine, while the Hebrew fell more and more into 
desuetude. In the course of two centuries after this, viz. in 
the time of Jesus Christ, we find that the process, which at 
this point is thus beginning, has been already fully completed 
(see Div. ii. vol. 1. p. 9). 


The high estimation in which from the first this book was held by 
believing Israelites is best shown by the fact that it always continued to 
retain us place in the canon. Even that somewhat older work, the Wisdom 
of Jesus the Son of Sirach, was ultimately excluded from the Hebrew canon, 
and that, although in point of form and contents it approximates more 
closely to the early Hebrew literature than the Book of Daniel. Obviously 
the reason of both those facts is this, that the work of Jesus the son of 
Sirach was published under the author’s real name, whereas the Book of 
Daniel appeared under the name of one of the older authorities. It is in 
fact the only literary product of its time that retained a place in the canon, 
with the exception of a number of psalms which happened to have been 
previously embodied in the Psalter. We already find evidence of acquaint- 
ance with our book in the oldest of. the Sibyls (Orac. Sibyl. iii. 896-400, 
only a few decades later than Daniel) ; further in 1 Macc. ii. 59, 60, and 
Baruch i. 15~18. 

The exegetical and critical literature of the Book of Daniel is enumerated 
in De Wette-Schrader’s Einleitung in die kanon. und apokr. Bicher des 
A. T. (1869), p. 485 sq. Kleinert, Abriss der Einleitung zum A. T. (1878), 
pp. 59-61. Reuss, Gesch. der hetl. Schriften Alten Testaments (1831), 
§ 464. Graf, art. ‘‘ Daniel,” in Schenkel's Bibellez. i. 564. 

Perhaps we may be allowed in passing to offer here a small contribution 
toward the exposition of chap. ix. 24-27. In that passage the author 
endeavours to explain the seventy years of Jeremiah (Jer. xxv. 11, 12), by 
taking them to mean seventy weeks of years (70x7) And this number 
again he proceeds to break up into 7+62+-1. Then, as the context makes 
it well-nigh impossible to doubt, he reckons the first seven weeks of years 
(therefore 49 years) as the period that would elapse between the destruc- 
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tion of Jerusalem and the accession of Cyrus, which pretty nearly coincides 
with the actual number of years embraced in that period (588-537 B.c.). 
The subsequent sixty-two weeks of years he reckons, and that with rather 
more nicety than before, as being the period extending from the time of 
Cyrus to his (the author's) own day : till ‘‘ an anointed one shall be cut off,” 
by which we have probably to understand the murder of the high priest 
Onias IIT. in the year 171. But the number of years between 537 and 171 
is only 366, whereas 62 weeks of years would be equal to 484. Conse- 
quently the author has miscalculated to the extent of 70 years. Some have 
supposed that this is impossible, and have therefore tried in various ways 
to evade the only interpretation of which the context will permit. But that 
such an error as this is actually possible is proved most conclusively by the 
circumstance that Josephus, for example, likewise falls into an error of a 
similar kind, as may be seen from the three following passages: (1) Beil. 
Jud. vi. 4. 8, where he gives 639 as the number of years that elapeed 
between the second year of Cyrus's reign till the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus (70 a.p.). In that case the second year of Cyrus's reign would 
have to be the year 569 B.c. (2) Anét. xx. 10, where he makes out that 
there was a period of 414 years between the return from the captivity (in 
the first year of Cyrus’s reign) and the time of Antiochus V. Eupator 
(164-162). (3) Anté. xiii. 11. 1, where he calculates that 481 years 
elapsed between the return from the captivity (in the first year of the reign 
of Cyrus) and the time of Aristobulus (105-104). Consequently according 
to (1) the acceasion of Cyrus must have taken place in the year 570 B.c., 
according to (2) somewhere about 578 B.c., and according to (3) in 
586 8.c., whereas in point of fact it took place in 537 B.c. Josephus 
therefore has miscalculated to the extent of from forty to fifty years too 
many. A somewhat nearer approach to the numbers of Daniel is made 
by the Jewish Hellenist Demetrius, who reckons that 578 years elapsed 
between the carrying away of the ten tribes into captivity and the time 
of Ptolemy IV. (222 B.c.), and 80, precisely like Daniel, putting it at 
some seventy years too many (see the passage as given in Clement of 


_ Alexand. Strom. i. 21.141; for more about Demetrius, see § 83 below). 


Therefore, in estimating the length of the period in question at some 
seventy years too much, Daniel is obviously following some current view 
on the matter. Just at the time now under consideration there was as yet 
an absence of the necessary means for determining the correct chronology. 
In Daniel's case, however, the error is all the less to be wondered at, that 
his estimating the length of the period referred to at sixty-two year weeks 
was simply a consequence of his interpretation of Jeremiah’s prophecy. 


2. The Book of Enoch. 


Enoch (in common with Elijah) occupies this singular 
position among the Old Testament men of God, that when 
removed from the earth he was carried directly to heaven. 
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A man of this stamp could not but appear peculiarly well 
fitted to serve as a medium through which to communicate to 
the world revelations regarding the divine mysteries, seeing 
that he had even been deemed worthy of immediate inter- 
course with God. Accordingly at a somewhat early period, 
probably as far back as the second century before Christ, an 
apocalyptic writing appeared purporting to have been com- 
posed by Enoch, which work was subsequently issued in an 
enlarged and revised form. This Book of Enoch was already 
known to the author of the Book of “Jubilees” and of the 
“ Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,” and was afterwards a 
great favourite in the Christian Church. As is well known, it 
is quoted in the Epistle of Jude (14, 15), while many of the 
Fathers use it without hesitation as the genuine production of 
Enoch, and as containing authentic divine revelations, although 
it has never been officially recognised by the Church as 
canonical. We still find the Byzantine chronicler, George 
Syncellus (about 800 «.D.), quoting two long passages from it 
(Syncell. Chron. ed. Dindorf, i. 20-23 and 42-47), But after 
that the book disappeared, and was looked upon as lost till, in 
the course of last century, the discovery was made that an 
Ethiopic version of tt was still extant in the Abyssinian Church. 
In the year 1773, Bruce the English traveller brought three 
manuscripts of it to Europe. But it was not till the year 
1821 that the whole work was given to the world through the 
English translation of Laurence. A German translation was 
issued by Hoffmann which, from chap. i. to lv. (1833), was 
based upon the English version of Laurence, and from 
chap. Ivi. to the end (1838) on the Ethiopic version collated 
with a new manuscript. The Ethiopic text was published 
first by Laurence in 1838, and subsequently by Dillmann in 
1851, after having collated it with five manuscripts. Dill- 
mann likewise issued (1853) a new German translation, in 
which there were material emendations, and on which all 
disquisitions connected with this book have been based ever 
since. It seemed as though there were reason to hope that 
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more light would be thrown upon this book when a small 
fragment‘ of it in Greek (extending from ver. 42 to ver. 49 
of chap. Ixxxix.), taken from a Codex Vaticanus (cod. gr. 1809), 
written in tachygraphic characters, was published in facsimile 
by Mai (Patrum Nova Biblioth. vol. ii), and deciphered by 
Gildmeister (Zettschr. der DMG. 1855, pp. 621-624). For, 
from what was stated by Mai, one was led to suppose that 
there was still far more in the codex than had yet been pub- 
lished. But, alas! a fresh examination by Gebhardt revealed 
the fact that the deciphered fragment was all of the Book of 
Enoch that it contained (Merx’ Archiv, vol. ii. p. 243). 

But in order to be able to form something like a clear idea 
of the origin and character of this remarkable book, it will be 
necessary to present to the reader a brief outline of its 
contents. 

Chap. 11: Title. Enoch’s benediction on the elect and 
the righteous. Chaps. i—v.: Introduction. Enoch rehearses 
the fact that he saw a vision in heaven, which was shown him 
by the angels who communicated to him the history of all the 
future generations of men, telling him that the wicked would 
be sentenced to everlasting damnation, while the righteous 
would obtain eternal life. Chaps. vi—xi. contain an account 
of the fall of the angels, based upon the sixth chapter of 
Genesis, though in a much more elaborate form. God ordains 
the kind of punishment to which the fallen angels are to be 
condemned, and appoints the mode in which the earth is to be 
purged of their evil-doing and wickedness. The angels are 
entrusted with the task of executing both those behests. In 
chaps. xii—xvi. Enoch, who mingles among the angels in 
heaven, is commissioned by these latter to betake himself to 
the earth for the purpose of announcing to the fallen angels 
the impending judgment (here Enoch resumes the use of the 
first person). When he has fulfilled his commission the fallen 
angels prevail upon him to intercede with God in their 
behalf. But God refuses to entertain the intercession of 
Enoch, who in a new and imposing vision receives a fresh 
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commission to go and announce once more their approaching 
destruction. In xvii—xxxvi. Enoch relates (in the first 
person) how he was carried over mountains, water and rivers, 
and shown everywhere the secret divine origin of all the 
objects and operations of nature. He also tells how he was 
shown the ends of the earth, and the place to which the evil 
angels were banished ; and the abode of departed spirits, of 
the just as well as the unjust; and the tree of life which is in 
store for the elect righteous; and the place of punishment for 
the condemned; and the tree of knowledge of which Adam 
and Eve had eaten. Chaps. xxxvii. to Ixxi. record “the 
second vision of wisdom which Enoch the son of Jared saw,” 
consisting of three allegories, Chaps. xxxviil to xliv. contain 
the first allegory. Enoch sees in a vision the dwellings of 
the righteous and the resting-places of the saints. He also 
sees the myriads upon myriads who stand before the majesty 
of the Lord of spirits, and the four archangels Michael, 
Raphael, Gabriel, and Phanuel. He is further permitted to 
look upon the mysteries of heaven, to see the places where the 
winds are kept, and the receptacles for the sun and moon, and 
lastly to behold the lightning and the stars of heaven, all of 
which have their own special names, and which names they 
respectively answer to. Chaps. xlv. to lvii. contain the second 
allegory. Enoch is favoured with information regarding the 
“Chosen One,” the “Son of man,” «¢ regarding the Messiah, 
His nature and mission, how He is to judge the world and 
establish His kingdom. Chaps. lviii. to ]xix. contain the third 
allegory, treating of the blessedness of the righteous and the 
elect ; of the mysteries of the thunder and lightning; of the 
day on which the Chosen One, the Son of man, is to sit in 
judgment upon the world. Here several portions are inserted 
which interrupt the continuity and plainly show that they are 
interpolations by another hand. Chaps. lxx.—lxxi. contain the 
conclusion of the allegories. In chaps. lxxii—lxxxii. we have 
“the book concerning the revolutions of the lights of heaven,” 
or the astronomical book. Here Enoch favours us with all 
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sorts of astronomical information which he himself had 
obtained from the angel Uriel. Chaps. Ixxxiii. to xc. contain 
two visions. (a) In lxxxiii. to lxxxiv. Enoch sees in a dreadful 
vision the destruction (by the flood) which is awaiting the 
sinful world, and prays God not to annihilate the whole human 
family. (6) In lxxxv. to xc. we have the vision of the cattle, 
sheep, wild beasts and shepherds; under the symbolism of 
which the whole history of Israel is predicted down to the 
commencement of the Messianic era, As this historical 
vision is the only part of the book which enables us with 
anything like approximate certainty to determine the date of 
its composition, we will devote more special attention to its 
contents at a subsequent stage. In chap. xci. we have 
Enoch’s exhortation to his children to lead a righteous life 
(by way of conclusion to what goes before). Chap. xcii. forms 
the introduction to the next section. In xciii. and xciv. 12-17, 
Enoch enlightens us “ out of the books” regarding the world- 
weeks. In the first week Enoch lives, in the second Noah, in 
the third Abrabam, in the fourth Moses, in the fifth the temple 
is built, at the end of the sixth it is destroyed again, in the 
seventh an apostate generation arises, and at the end of those 
weeks the righteous are instructed in the mysteries of heaven ; 
in the eighth righteousness receives a sword, and sinners are 
given into the hands of the righteous, and a house is built for 
the great King; in the ninth the judgment is revealed ; in the 
tenth and in the seventh part of it the final judgment will 
take place. Chaps. xciv. to cv. contain woes upon the wicked 
and the ungodly, the announcement of their certain destruc- 
tion, and an exhortation to cherish joyful expectations 
addressed to the righteous (very diffuse and full of mere 
repetitions). In chaps. cvi. and cvii. we have a narrative of 
the birth of Noah and what took place at it. The wonderful 
appearance of this personage gives Enoch occasion to predict 
the flood. Chap. cviii. contains “a further writing by Enoch,” 
in which he tells hows he had got certain information from an 
angel regarding the fire of hell to which the souls of. the 
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wicked and the blaspheming are to be consigned, as well as 
regarding the blessings that are in store for the humble and 
the righteous. 

As may be seen from this outline of its contents, this book 
purports to be a series of revelations with which Enoch was 
favoured in the course of his peregrinations through heaven 
and earth, and of his sojourn among the heavenly spirits. 
These revelations he committed to writing for the benefit of 
mankind and transmitted them to posterity. The contents 
are of an extremely varied character. They embrace the 
laws of nature no less than the organization and history of 
the kingdom of God. To impart information regarding the 
whole of those matters is the purpose and object of this 
mysterious book. The work furnishes but few data that can 
be turned to account in the way of enabling us to make out 
the circumstances under which it was composed. Conse- 
quently the views that have been expressed relative to this 
are of a widely divergent order. Still a certain consensus of 
opinion has grown up with regard to at least a few leading 
points. In the first place we may say that the view of J. 
Chr. K. von Hofmann, Weisse, and Philippi, to the effect that 
the entire book is the work of a Christian author (Hofmann 
holding that the interpolations are but of a trifling character) 
is confined pretty much to those writers themselves.” In 
the case of the whole three of them the entertaining of such a 
view is essentially due to dogmatic reasons, while, in the case 
of Hofmann and Philippi in particular, it is to be attributed 
to a desire to get rid of the fact that our book is quoted in 
the Epistle of Jude (for they would have us believe that 
conversely it was that passage in the Book of Jude that first 
suggested the writing of the book now under consideration). 
But speaking generally, it may be affirmed that there is 
scarcely any modern scholar who holds that the whole work 
was composed by one and the same author. Even Dillmann, 


38 Liicke, who at one time (1st ed.) was also disposed to favour this view, 
decidedly abandoned it afterwards. 
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who in his translation and exposition still continued to 
assume a substantial unity of authorship (the interpolations 
being only trifling, although tolerably numerous), has—in spite 
of Wittichen’s almost entire concurrence in it—long ago 
abandoned this view. He is now at one with almost all the 
critics in holding that the book consists of several pieces, and 
all of them entirely different from one another. On this 
assumption it is almost universally admitted that the so-called 
“ allegories,” chaps. xxxvii.—lxxi., are above all to be ascribed to 
a separate author (so for example Krieger, Liicke, 2nd ed., 
Ewald, Dillmann latterly, Kostlin, Hilgenfeld, Langen, Sieffert, 
Reuss, Volkmar). Likewise in the case of the other leading 
sections of the book (i.—xxxvi. and 1xxii.—cviii.), interpolations 
more or less numerous are almost universally acknowledged 
to exist, although there is considerable diversity of opinion as 
to where in each instance they begin and end. Again, there 
is, comparatively speaking, a high degree of unanimity with 
regard to the date of the composition of each of those leading 
sections, above all, of the one containing the visions (1xxxiii.— 
xc.). Volkmar alone has found his predilection for the time 
of Barcocheba too much for him in this instance as well, 
preferring, as he does, to regard the portions in question as 
having been written by one of Akiba’s disciples. All the 
others are agreed in holding that they belong to the second 
century B.C., either limiting the date to the earlier years of 
the Maccabaean period (so Krieger, Liicke, 2nd ed., Langen), or 
finding it further on, viz. in the days of John Hyrcanus (so 
Ewald, Dillmann, Késtlin, Sieffert, Reuss, likewise Wittichen), 
or even so late as the time of Alexander Jannaeus (so Hilgen- 
feld). But it is with respect to that section which, as regards 
. its contents, is the most important of any, viz. the allegories, 
chaps, xxxvi.lxxi., that opinion fluctuates most of all. 
Here Hilgenfeld and Volkmar agree with Hofmann, Weisse, 
and Philippi thus far, that in common with these latter they 
ascribe the section in question to a Christian author (Hilgen- 
feld to a Gnostic writer). All other critica refer it to some 
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pre-Christian period, Langen to the earlier days of the 
Maccabaean age in common with the rest of the book, Ewald 
to somewhere about 144 3B.c., Késtlin, Sieffert, and Dillmann 
(Herzog’s Real-Ene. 2nd ed. xii. 351 sq.) to some date previous 
to 64 Bo., Krieger and Liicke to the early part of Herod’s 
reign, while Reuss refrains from suggesting any date at all. 

Such unanimity as has thus far been secured may serve 
at the same time to give us an idea how far we can here 
hope to obtain results of a trustworthy character. If there is 
one thing more certain than another it is this, that the book 
is not all the production of one and the same author. Not only 
is the section containing the allegories, chaps, xxxvii—Ixxi, 
undoubtedly a perfectly independent portion of the book, but 
all the rest of the work is composed of very heterogeneous 
elements, and obviously interspersed with a great number of 
longer or shorter interpolations. Confining ourselves to the 
leading portions of the work, the following groups may be 
distinguished :— 

1. The original writing, ic. the leading portion consisting 
of i—xxxvi, Ixxii.—cv., but with the restriction just referred to. 
The only clue we get to the date of its composition is that 
furnished by the historical vision in chaps. lxxxv.-xc. Here 
we have a representation of the entire history of the theocracy 
from Adam down to the author's own day, and that under 
the symbolism of cattle and sheep. In a vision presented to 
him in a dream, Enoch saw how a white ox (Adam) once 
sprung out of the earth; and then a white cow (Eve); and 
along with this latter yet other cattle, a black ox (Cain) and a 
red one (Abel). The black ox gored the red one, which 
thereupon vanished from the earth. But the black ox begat 
many other black cattle. Thereupon the cow just referred to 
(Eve) gave birth to a white ox (Seth), from which sprung a great 
many other white cattle. But stars (angels) fell from heaven, 
and after having had intercourse with the cows of the black 
cattle (the daughters of Cain), they begat elephants, camels, 
and asses (the giants). And so in this way the history is 
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proceeded with, the theocratic line being always represented 
by the white cattle. From Jacob onwards white sheep are 
substituted for the white cattle. The symbolic character of 
the representation is patent all through, while it presents 
hardly any difficulty in the way of interpretation till we 
come to the point where the sheep are attacked by wild 
animals, zc. till the hostile powers of Assyria and Babylon 
come upon the stage. For in lxxxix, 55 it is narrated how 
the Lord of the sheep delivered them into the hand of the 
lions and tigers and wolves and jackals, and into the hand of 
the foxes, and all manner of wild beasts; and how the 
wild beasts began to tear the sheep to pieces. And the Lord 
forsook their house (Jerusalem) and their tower (the temple), 
lxxxix. 56, 7.¢. He withdrew His gracious presence from them 
(for there is no question of the destruction of these till a 
much later stage). And He appointed seventy shepherds 
feed the sheep, and charged them to allow as many to be 
torn to pieces by the wild beasts as He would order them, but 
uot more (lxxxix. 59, 60). And he summoned “another” 
and commanded him to write down the number of sheep 
destroyed by the shepherds (Ixxxix. 61-64). And the 
shepherds fed them “each his time,” and delivered the sheep 
into the hand of the lions and tigers. And these latter 
burnt down that tower (the temple) and destroyed that house 
(Jerusalem, Ixxxix. 65, 66). And the shepherds delivered to 
the wild beasts far more sheep than they had been ordered to 
do (ixxxix. 68-71). And when the shepherds had fed the 
flock f¢welve hours, three of those sheep came back and began 
to rebuild the house (Jerusalem) and the tower (the temple), 
chap. lxxxix. 72, 73. But the sheep were so blinded as to 
mingle with the beasts of the field; and the shepherds did 
not rescue them from the hand of the beasts (Ixxxix. 74, 75). 
But when five-and-thirty** shepherds had fed them, all the 

1¢ Dillmann reads thirty-six, which is not supported by manuscript 


authority. The manuscripts read thirty-seven. But, from what follows, 
there can hardly be a doubt that thirty-five is the correct reading. 
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fowls of the air, the eagles, the hawks, the kites and the 
ravens came and began to prey upon those sheep and to peck 
out their eyes and to devour their flesh (xc. 1, 2). And 
again when three-and-twenty shepherds had tended the flock 
and etght-and-fifty times in all were completed (xc. 5), then 
little lambs were born of the white sheep, and they began to 
cry to the sheep; but these pay no heed to them (xc. 6, 7). 
And the ravens swooped down upon the lambs and seized one 
of them, and tore and devoured the sheep, till horns grew 
upon the lambs, and, above all, a large horn shot out to which 
all the young ones betake themselves (xc. 8-10). And the 
eagles and the hawks and the kites still continue to tear the 
sheep to pieces, And the ravens sought to break to pieces 
the horn of that young sheep and struggled with it; and it 
strove with them. And the Lord came to the help of that 
young one; and all the beasts flee and fall before him (xc. 
11-15). Here the narrative breaks off. For what follows 
seems for the author to lie in the future. It is only further 
remarked that the twelve last shepherds had destroyed more 
than those who had preceded them (xc. 17). 

In their endeavours to interpret this narrative, so clear and 
perspicuous in all the leading points, the expositors seem 
almost to have vied with each other in trying who would 
misunderstand it most. Strangely enough, all the earlier 
expositors down to Liicke inclusive have taken the first thirty- 
seven shepherds to mean the native kings of the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah! It is true no doubt that in the present 
day all are agreed that the seventy shepherds are intended to 
represent the period during which Israel was subjected to the 
sway of the Gentile powers. But it is a strange misappre- 
hension, into which almost all the expositors have been 
betrayed, when they suppose that the seventy shepherds are 
intended to represent a corresponding number of Gentile 
rulers. The whole narrative leaves no room whatever to 
doubt, that the shepherds are rather to be understood as angels 
who are entrusted with the duty of seeing that only as many 
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of the sheep are torn to pieces as God intends and no more. 
So far as I am aware, up till the publication of the first 
edition of the present work, Von Hofmann was the only 
writer who recognised this (Schriftbewets, i. 422).° It is, as 
it is impossible to doubt, the wild. beasts and the birds of 
prey that represent the Gentile rulers. Consequently the 
shepherds must have some other meaning altogether. But 
they certainly cannot be taken as representing human beings, 
for throughout the entire vision these latter are, without 
exception, represented under the symbolism of animals, 
whereas the angels appear even in chap. Ixxxvii. under that 
of men. And that the shepherds are as matter of fact 
intended to represent angels is still further confirmed by what 
follows: (1) Before they commence to tend the flock they all 
appear before God at one and the same tin, and from Him 
receive their commission to feed the flock one after the other 
(ixxxix. 59). How could this apply to Gentile rulers? Or 
are we to think of them as in a pre-existent state? (2) At 
the judgment they are classed along with the fallen angels 
(xc. 20 sqq.). (3) The angel that is summoned to write down 
the number of sheep that are destroyed is in Ixxxix. 61 briefly 
spoken of as “ another,” which would surely justify us in assum- 
ing that the shepherds mentioned immediately before belong 
to precisely the same category as this “other.” (4) Nor can 
the shepherds be identified with the Gentile rulers for this 
further reason, that according to Ixxxix. 75 they are also 
entrusted with the duty of protecting the sheep from the 
wild beasts. Consequently they are evidently an impartial 
power placed over the sheep and the wild beasts alike, or 
they are meant to be so at least.’® The thought in the 
author’s mind then is this, that from the moment that in 


16 Since then this view has been endorsed by Kesselring (Lit. Ceniraibi. 
1874, p. 183), Drummond (The Jewish Messiah, p 40 aqq.) and Wieseler 
(Zeitschr. der deutschen morgenland, Gesellsch. 1882, p. 186). 

16 Even in the later Jewish Haggadah we meet with the idea that 
seventy angels were set over the Gentile world, that is to say one over each 
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accordance with the divine purpose Israel was assailed and 
subjugated by the Gentile powers, God appointed angels whose 
duty it was to see that these powers executed upon Israel the 
judgment with which He intended them to be visited; and not 
only so, but also to see that they did not oppress and persecute 
Israel unduly. But the watchers neglect their duty; they 
allow the wild beasts to destroy a greater number than they 
ought to have done, and, as is predicted toward the conclusion, 
they are for this to be cast into hell-fire along with the fallen 
angels, 

It would lead to too great a digression were we to do more 
in the way of refuting the misapprehensions here in question. 
We must content ourselves with briefly stating what—follow- 
ing Dillmann and Ewald above all—we conceive to be the 
correct interpretation. The numbers in the text serve to 
show that the author divides the time of the duration of the 
Gentile supremacy into four periods arranged thus: 12423 + 
23+12, which are simply intended to denote in a general 
way. two shorter periods (at the beginning) and two longer 
ones (in the middle). For every calculation pretending to 
chronological exactness must be radically erroneous, whether, 
with Hilgenfeld, we take year- weeks or, with Volkmar, 
take decades as our basis. Nor can there be any doubt as to 
where the different periods are intended to begin and end. 
The first begins with the time when the Gentile powers 
(consequently that of Assyria in the first instance) began to 
turn against Israel, and extends to the time of the return of 
the exiles in the reign of Cyrus, the only difficulty here being 
as to who are meant by the three returning sheep (Ixxxix. 72). 
Probably the author here alludes to Zerubbabel, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah, the less prominent colleague of Zerubbabel, viz. 
Joshua, being left out of account. The second period extends 


of the seventy Gentile nations, See Targum of Jonathan on Deut. 
xxxii. 8. Pirke de-Rabbi Eliezer, chap. xxiv. Wagenseil’s note on Sota 
vii. 5 (in Surenhusius’s Afishna, iii, 268 aq.). Schegg, Evangelium 
nach Lukas tibers. und erkldrt, ii. 69. Also the expositors generally on 
Luke x. 1. 
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from Cyrus to Alexander the Great. For the substitution of 
the birds of prey for the wild beasts (xc. 2) plainly marks the 
transition from the Persians to the Greeks. The third 
extends from Alexander the Great to Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Nothing but stubborn prejudice can prevent any one from see- 
ing that, by the symbolism of the lambs (xc. 6), the Maccabees 
are to be understood. Lastly, the fourth period extends from 
the commencement of the Maccabaean age on to the author's 
own day. That, everything considered, this latter coincides 
with the time of the Hasmonaean princes it is impossible to 
doubt. And it is very likely that, by the great horn which 
is mentioned last, it is John Hyrcanus that is referred to. 
Only we feel bound to agree with Gebhardt, who, owing to 
the uncertain character of the Ethiopic text, warns us against 
being too detailed in our interpretation, But (seeing that 
from the beginning of the Maccabaean age onwards the times 
of twelve shepherds had elapsed) this may be regarded as 
certain, that the author wrote some time in the last third of 
the second century B.C. If we compare the 12+23+23+12 
times, that are put down to represent the four periods, with 
the actual duration of those periods, we will find that, for the 
eye of the author lodking backwards, the length of the time 
is foreshortened. He represents the third period (333-175 
B.C.) a8 being of precisely the same length as the second, 
whereas in point of fact this latter was considerably longer 
(537-333 B.c.). And for his eye the first period dwindles 
down still more. All this is exactly what we might expect 
in the case of one who is looking back upon the events of the 
past. 

If we were to be allowed to assume that the author of 
the historical vision is, in the main, the author of chaps. 
i—xxxvi, lxxii—cv. as well, then the date of the composition 
of the whole of those sections would thereby be determined 
at the same time. 

2. The allegories, chaps. xxxvii—lxxi. (with the exception 
of the Noachian portions). Even on a hasty perusal one 
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cannot fail to notice that the allegories form one distinct 
whole, and that they are different from the remaining portions 
of the book. In fact there cannot be the slightest doubt 
but that they are the production of a different author. The 
use of the names of God, the angelology, the eschatology, 
and the doctrine of the Messiah differ essentially from 
those of the rest of the book (comp. especially Kostlin, pp. 
265-268). And as little can there be any room to doubt 
that they are of a later date than the original work. For the 
favourite notion of Ewald, that they rank first in point of 
time, has been sufficiently refuted by Kostlin (pp. 269-273). 
Among the peculiarities of the allegories we notice this in 
particular, that a decided prominence is given in them to the 
Messianic hope and the person of the Messiah, whereas, in 
the other parts of the book, those are matters that are touched 
on once or twice at the most. This again is connected with 
a further peculiarity to which Kostlin in particular has 
directed attention, namely, that here, instead of its being the 
wicked and the ungodly in general who appear in contrast to 
the pious, as is the case in the rest of the book, it is rather 
the Gentile rulers, the kings and the powerful ones of the 
earth (chaps. xxxvill. 4, 5, xlvi. 7, 8, xlviii. 8-10, liii 5, liv. 
2, lv. 4, lxii. 1, 3, 6, 9-11, lxiii, 1-12). This circumstance 
serves to explain why it is that precisely in these allegories 
such decided prominence is given to the Messianic hope. 
But when, it may now be asked, were they composed? The 
only passage which furnishes any clue to the date is chap. 
lvi, where it is predicted that, in the closing period, the 
Parthians and Medes would come from the east and invade 
the Holy Land, but that they would encounter obstacles at 
the holy city, when they would turn upon and destroy each 
other (lvi. 5-7). When Kéostlin would have us infer from 
this passage that the writing here in question must have been 
composed previous to the year 64 B.c., as otherwise we should 
have expected that the Romans would have been mentioned 
as well, we may reply that such an expectation is absolutely 
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groundless and unwarrantable. It would be much nearer the 
truth to conclude, with Liicke, that this passage presupposes 
what had already taken place, viz. the Parthian invasion of 
Palestine (40-38 B.c.), the recollection of which would have 
some influence in shaping the author's eschatological hopes, so 
that, according to this, the allegories would be composed az 
the very soonest in the time of Herod. On the other hand, the 
prediction to the effect that the Parthian power would collapse 
outside the walls of Jerusalem, presupposes that the city was 
still standing, as otherwise it would surely have been necessary 
first of all to predict its restoration, But the main question 
now is this, are the allegories of pre- or of post-Christian 
origin? An answer to this question is all the more desirable, 
that it is precisely in these that we find so many points of 
contact with the Christology and eschatology of the Gospels. 
But unfortunately it is extremely difficult to arrive at any 
positive decision. However, this much at least ought to be 
admitted, that the view of the Messiah presented in the part 
of the book at present under consideration is perfectly explic- 
able on Jewish grounds, and that, to account for such view, 
it is not necessary to assume that it was due to Christian 
influences. Nothing of a specifically Christian character is to 
be met with in any part of this section. But, supposing the 
reverse to have been the case, it is, to say the least of it, 
quite incredible that a Jew would have been likely to have 
borrowed it, and so there would be nothing for it but to 
pronounce at once in favour of a Christian origin. And this is 
what has actually been done by all those who cannot see 
their:-way to admit the pre-Christian origin of the writing 
(Hofmann, Weisse, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, Philippi). But no 
sooner is such a view seriously entertained than the difficulties 
begin to accumulate. An anonymous Christian author would 
scarcely have heen so reserved as to avoid making any 
allusion to the historical personality of Jesus. Surely if the 
writer had any object in view at all it would be to win 
converts to the faith, But how could he hope to accomplish 
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this object, if he always spoke merely of the coming of the 
Messiah in glory, merely of “the Chosen One” as the Judge 
of the world, without making the slightest reference to the 
fact that, in the first place, He would have to appear in His 
estate of humiliation? Surely any one who candidly weighs 
the arguments on the one side and on the other must feel con- 


strained to admit that the pre-Christian origin is decidedly . 


more probable than the Christian one. Further, the objection 
based upon the circumstance that, according to Matt. xvi. 
13-16, John xii. 34, the expression “Son of man” was not 
as yet a current designation for the Messiah in the time of 
Christ, whereas it is of frequent occurrence in this sense in 
the allegories, is without force. For we are by no means at 
liberty to infer from those passages that the expression “Son 
of man” was not at that time currently in use as a Messianic 
title. In the case of the passage in John this inference is 
based simply upon false exegesis (see, on the other hand, 
Meyer for example). The passage in Matthew again is 
disposed of by the circumstance that, in its original form as 
preserved in Mark viii. 27 = Luke ix. 18, the expression 
“Son of man” does not occur at all. 

3. The Noachian portions. The investigations of Dillmann, 
Ewald, and Késtlin have already sufficiently proved that the 
passages liv. 7-lv. 2, lx. 65-lxix. 25 break the sequence, and 
were only inserted among the allegories at a later period. 
And if further proof were needed, we have it in the fact that 
in chap. lxviii. 1, “The Book of the Allegories of Enoch” is 
expressly quoted. Those portions have been called Noachian, 
partly because they treat of Noah and his time, and partly 
because they purport to have been written by him. Probably 
chaps. cvi., cvil. should also be included among them. Chap. 
cvill. is an independent addition inserted at a later period. 
It is utterly impossible to say at what dates those various 
interpolations were made. 

The whole Book of Enoch, which was gradually put 
together in the way we have just stated, undoubtedly owes 
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its origin to Palestine (comp. Dillmann, Finleitung, p. 51). 
But as our present Ethiopic version is taken from the Greek, 
it becomes a question whether this latter was the original or 
whether it was in turn a translation from the Hebrew or 
Aramaic. Certainly the numerous Hebrew names of the 
angels point to this latter as probable, to say nothing of the 
fact that, in the Hasmonaean age, Greek was hardly ever 
used for literary purposes, Consequently it has been almost 
universally assumed that the original was composed in Hebrew 
or Aramaic,” The only exceptions are Volkmar (Zetéschr. der 
DMG. 1860, p. 131) and Philippi (p. 126), who feel com- 
pelled to adopt the view that Greek was the language of the 


original. 


For the Enoch-legend generally, comp. (next to Gen. v. 18-24) Jeaus 
the Son of Sirach xliv. 16, xlix. 14; Heb. xi. 5; Irenaeus, v. 5. 1; Tertul- 
lian, De anima, chap. 1. ; Hippolyt. De Christo et Antichristo, chaps. xliii.— 
xlvii. ; Evang. Nicodemi (=Acta Pilati), chap. xxv.; Historia Josephi 
(apocr.), chaps. xxx.-xxxii. Thilo, Codex apocr. Nov. Test. p. 756 sq. 
Rud. Hofmann, Das Leben Jesu nach den Apokryphen, p. 459 sqq. Winer, 
Realwértb. art. ‘‘Henoch.” Hamburger, Real-Encycl. fiir Bibel und 
Talmud, Part ii art. ‘‘ Henochsage.” The Bible dictionaries generally. 
The expositors on Revelation xi. For a great number of earlier disserta- 
tions, consult Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 222 aq. 

To an acquaintance with our book is perhaps to be traced go early a notice 
as that of a Jewish or Samaritan Hellenist (probably not Eupolemus, but 
some person unknown, see § xxxiii.) which has been transmitted to us by 
Alexander Polyhistor, and after him by Eusebius, to the effect that Enoch 
was the inventor of astrology (Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 17. 8, ed. Gaisford : 
tTovroy supyxivas xparoy Tey dotporoyiav). In the Book of Jubilees not only 
is our book largely drawn upon, but expressly mentioned (see Ewald’s 
Jahrbb. der bibl. Wissensch. ii. 240 8q., iii. 18 aq., 90 sq. Ronsch, Das Buch 
der Jubilien, p. 403 sqq.). In the following nine passages in the Test. 
XII. Patr. express reference is made to Enoch’s prophetical writings: 
Simeon v. ; Levi x. 14, 16; Judah xviii.; Zebulon iii.; Dan v. ; Naphtali 
iv.; Benjamin ix. Further, the mention of the iypgyopss (watchers= 
angels) in Reuben v., Naphtali iii., may also be said to point to Enoch. 

Christian testimonies: Epist. of Jude, 14: ixpoDyrevesy 36 xacl rovros 
$Bdopeos axe "Ata 'Evdy, Aiyus x.7.a. LEpist. of Barnabas iv.: ro réncsos 
onavdcror Fyyixer xepl ov yiypawreat, ds "Evay abyss. Ibid. xvi.: adver 
yep 4 ypey (then follows a quotation from the Book of Enoch), Irenaeus 


17 For the view that the original was in Hebrew, see in particular 
Hallévi, Journal Asiatique, 1867, April-May, pp. 352-395. 
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iv. 16. 2: Sed et Enoch sine circumcisione placens Deo, cum esset homo, 
Dei legatione ad angelos fungebatur et translatus est et conservatur usque 
nanc testis justi judicii Dei. Tertullian, De cultu feminarum, {. 3: Scio 
scriptaram Enoch, quae hunc ordinem angelis dedit, non recipi a quibusdam, 
quia nec in armarium Judaicum admittitur. Opinor, non putaverunt illam 
ante cataclysmum editam post eum casum orbis omnium rerum abolitorem 
salvam esse potuisee. .. . Tertullian then goes on to point out how this 
was still quite possible, after which he proceeds as follows: Sed cum Enoch 
eadem scriptura etiam de domino praedicarit, a nobis quidem nihil omnino 
rejiciendum est, quod pertineat ad nos. Et legimus omnem scripturam 
aedificationi habilem divinitus inspirari. A Judaeis potest jam videri 
propterea rejecta, sicut et cetera fere quae Christum sonant. . . . Eo 
accedit, quod Enoch apud Judam apostolam testimonium possidet. Comp. 
besides the whole of the introduction to chap. ii., the subject of which is 
taken from Enoch. [dem, De cultu feminarum, ii. 10: (iidem angeli) 
damnati a deo sunt, ut Enoch refert. Idem, De idololair. iv.: Anteces- 
serat Enoch praedicens, etc. Idem, De idololatr. xv.: Haec igitar ab 
initio praevidens spiritus sanctus (!) etiam ostia in superstitionem ventura 
praececinit per antiquissimum propheten Enoch. Clemens Alex. Eclogae 
prophet. chap. ii. (Dindorf, iii. 456): ‘‘Euroyngévos ef ¢ SAiwas aSvecous, 
ueebqpssvos ixl XepouBin” 6 Accvina Abyss épototar Te Evdy re slpnxérs “ xai 
der sais UAas saeas.” Idem, Eclogae prophet. chap. liii. (Dindorf, iii. 474): 
Gon 32 xal "Eviy Qnowy rove wapaBavrac dyyirovs bidet: trove dvbpirous 
derpovossiecy xeci peovrixgy xal rads dAdas tixvas. Celsus, in Origen, Contra 
Cels. v. 52, endeavours to show that Christians would contradict them- 
selves were they to maintain that Christ was the only dyysAo; sent down 
into the world by God. As evidence of this he quotes the following 
words: iAésiv yap xal dArovs Asyouss worAxic nai Cuov ye iEqxovra 
SBSopeqgxovra’ obs bq yeviebas xaxots xecl xoralrcbas: Bscols vwroSAnbirvras 
iy n° Shey xai rag Osppeas xnyes slvas ret ixsivey Sanpve x.7.A. In com- 
menting on this passage Origen (Contra Cels. v. 54, 55) remarks that it is 
taken from the Book of Enoch. He thinks however that Celsus did not 
read it there himself, but heard it from somebody or other, for he does not 
mention the author’s name. Origen, Contra Cals. v. 54: iv rai ixxAnolass 
ew wavy Pipera: dc bsia ra ixiyeypauutya rob 'Evay, SiBaie (observe the 
plural). Idem, De principiis, i. 8. 8: Sed et in Enoch libro his similia 
describuntar. Idem, De principiis, iv. 85 : Sed et in libro suo Enoch ita 
ait: ‘* Ambulavi usque ad imperfectum” . .. scriptum namque est in 
eodem libello dicente Enoch: ‘‘ Universas materias perspexi.” Idem, Jn 
Numer. homil. xxviii. 2 (de la Rue, ii. 8384=Lommatzsch, x. 866): De quibus 
quidem nominibus plurima in libellis, qui appellantur Enoch, secreta con- 
tinentur et arcana: sed quia libelli isti non videntur apud Hebraeos in 
auctoritate haberi, interim nunc ea, quae ibi nominantur, ad exemplum 
vocare differamus. Idem, Jn Joannem, vol. vi. chap. xxv. (de la Rue, 
iv. 142 = Lommatzsch, i. 241): d¢ i» re 'Esdy, yivypaxras, sf ra Qlro» 
wapatixscba: ac aytov ro BiBAiov. Anatolius in Eusebius, Hist. eccl. vii. 
$2. 19: Tov d¢ rov xparoy rap ‘EGpecioss pojvce xepl lenpeepiacn elves, 
wapactatixnad xal ra iv ty Evax pabynara. Jerome, De viris illustr. 
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chap. iv.: Judas frater Jacobi parvam, quae de septem catholicis est, 
epistolam reliquit. Et quia de libro Enoch, qui apocryphus est, in ea 
assumit testimonia a plerisque rejicitur, etc. Idem, Comment. in Epist. ad 
Titum, i. 12 (Vallarsi, vii. 1. 708): Qui autem putant totum librum debere 
sequi eum, qui libri parte usus sit, videntur mihi et apocryphum Enochi, 
de quo apostolus Judas in epistola sua testimonium poeuit, inter ecclesiae 
scripturas recipere. In the so-called stichometry of Nicephorus and in the 
Synopsis Athanasit, the Book of Enoch is classed with the Apocrypha 
(Credner, Zur Geschichte des Kanons, pp. 121, 145). So also in the anony- 
mous list of the canonical books which has been edited by Montfaucon, 
Cotelier, Hody, and Pitra respectively (see v. 7 below). Consttt. apostol. 
vi. 16: xel ty roig weerasois bé tives curiypaar BiGria dxroxpyPe Muaciuc 
xal Evox xal ‘Ada ‘Hoalov re xai AaBid xai ‘Hale xal ray rpiav 
warpiapyav, Cbopoxomd nol rijs dAnbsias ixépe. For yet other testimonia 
patrum, consult Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 160-228, ii. 
55-61. Philippi, Das Buck Henoch, p. 102 sqq. Also the two large frag- 
ments from Syncellus in Dillmann, Das Buch Henoch, pp. 82-86. 

Editions of the Ethiopic text: Laurence, Libri Enoch versio Aethiopica, 
Oxoniae 1838. Dillmann, Liber Henoch Aethiopice, ad quinque codicum 
fidem editus, cum variis lectionibus, Lipsiae 1851. 

Versions : (1) English ones: Laurence, The Book of Enoch, an apocryphal 
production supposed to have been lust for ages, but discovered at the close 
of the last century in Abyssinia, now first translated from an Ethiopic MS. 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford 1821. Schodde, The Book of Enoch, 
translated with Introduction and Notes, Andover 1882. (2) German ones: 
Hoffmann (Andreas Gottlieb), Das Buch Henoch in volistdndiger Ueber- 
setzung mit fortlaufendem Commentar, ausfilhrlicher Einlettung und erldu- 
ternden Excursen, 2 vols. Jena 1838-1888. Dillmann, Das Buch Henoch, 
iibersetzt und erkldrt, Leipzig 1853. 

Critical inquiries: Laurence in his English translation. Hoffmann 
(Andr. Gottl.), art. ‘‘Henoch,” in Ersch and Gruber’s Encycl. § 2, vol. v. 
(1829) pp. 899-409. Idem, in his German translation. Gfrorer, Das 
Jahrhundert des Heils (also under the title, Gesch. des Urchristenthums, 
vol, iii. 1888), i. 98-109. Wieseler, Die 70 Wochen und die 68 Jahr- 
wochen des Propheten Daniel, 1839, p. 162 qq. Krieger (Liitzelberger), 
Beitrdge zur Kritik und Exegese, Niirnberg 1845. Liicke, Finlettung in die 
Offenbarung des Johannes (2nd ed. 1852), pp. 89-144 ; comp. 1171-1178. 
Hofmann (J. Chr. K.), ‘‘ Ueber die Entatebungszeit des Buch Henoch ” 
(Zettschr. der deutschen morgenlind. Gesellsch. vol. vi. 1852, pp. 87-91). 
Idem, Schriftbeweis (2nd ed.), i. 420-428. Idem, Die heil. Schrift N. T.'s 
zusammenhdngend untersucht, vii. 2, p. 205 sqq. Dillmann in his German 
translation. Idem, in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 1st ed. xii. 808-310. Idem, 
Zeiischr. DMG. 1861, pp. 126-181. Idem, in Schenkel’s Bibellez. iii. 
(1871) pp. 10-18. Idem, in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. xii. (1883) 
pp- 350-352. Ewald, ‘‘ Abbhandlung iiber des dthiopischen Buches Hendkh 
Entstehung, Sinn und Zusammensetzung” ( Abhandlungender kénigl. Gesellsch. 
der Wissensch. zu Gottingen, vol. vi. 18538~1855, Historico-philosoph. sectiqn, 
pp. 107-178. Also separate reprint). Idem, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 3rd 
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ed. iv. 451 eqq. Weisse, Die Evangelienfrage (1856), pp. 214-224. 
Késtlin, ‘‘ Ueber die Entatehung des Buchs Henoch” (Theol. Jahrbiicher 
1856, pp. 240-279, 370-886). Hilgenfeld, Die jiidische Apokalyptik (1857), 
pp. 91-184. Idem, Zettschr. fir wissenschafil. Theol. vol. iii. 1860, 
pp. 319-384; iv. 1861, pp. 212-222; v. 1862, pp. 216-221; xv. 1872, 
pp. 584-587. Volkmar, ‘‘ Beitrige zur Erklarung des Buches Henoch nach 
dem ithiopischen Text” (Zeitschr. der DMG., vol. xiv. 1860, pp. 87-184, 
296). Idem, in Der Zeitschr. flr wissensch, Theol. vol. iv. 1861, pp. 111- 
136, 422 aqq.; v. 1862, p. 46 sqq. Idem, Eine Neutestamentliche Ent- 
deckung und deren Bestreitung, oder die Geschichts- Vision des Buches Henoch 
im Zusammenhang, Ziirich 1862. Geiger, Jildische Zeitschr. fiir Wissensch. 
und Leben, for year 1864-65, pp. 196-204. Langen, Das Judenthum in 
Paldstina (1866), pp. 85-64. Sieffert, Nonnulla ad apocryphi libri Henochi 
originem et compositionem nec non ad opiniones de regno Afessiano eo prolatas 
pertinentia, Regimonti Pr. 1867 (the same work under the title, De apocryphi 
libri Henochi origine et argumento, Regimonti Pr. s. a). Hallévi, ** Re- 
cherches sur la langue de la redaction primitive du livre d'Enoch ” (Journal 
asiatique, 1867, April-May, pp. 852-395). Philippi, Das Buch Henoch, sein 
Zeitalter und sein Verhdltniss zum Judasbriefe, Stattg. 1868. Wittichen, 
Die Idee des Menschen (1868), pp. 68-71. Idem, Die Idee des Reiches 
Gottes (1872), pp. 118-138, 145-148, 149 sq. Gebhardt, ‘Die 70 Hirten 
des Buches Henoch und ihre Deutungen mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die 
Barkochba-Hypothese” (Merx’ Archir ftir wissenschafil. Erforschung des 
A. T. vol. ii, part 2, 1872, pp. 168-246). Tideman, ‘‘ De apocalypse van 
Henoch en het Easenisme” (Theol. Tijdschrift, 1875, pp. 261-296). 
Drummond, The Jewish Messiah (1877), pp. 17-78. Lipsiua, art. ‘‘ Enoch,” 
in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, vol. ii. (1880) 
pp. 124-128. Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schriften A. T.’s, § 498-500. Wieseler, 
‘‘ Zur Abfassungazeit des Buchs Henoch” (Zeitschr. der D 
185-193). 
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3. The Assumptio Mosis. 


It had long been known from a passage 1 (De 
princip. iii, 2. 1) that the legend referred to in the Epistle of 
Jude (ver. 9) regarding a dispute between the archangel 
Michael and Satan about the body of Moses, was taken from 
an apocryphal book entitled the Ascensio Mosis. Some little 
information regarding this "Avadm pus Mavoéas had also been 
gleaned from quotations found in the Fathers and subsequent 
writers (see below). But it was not till somewhat recently 
that a large portion of this work in an old Latin version was 
discovered in the Ambrosian Library at Milan by Ceriani, and 
published by him (1861) in the first. part of his Monwmenta. 
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It is true the fragment bears no title, but its identity with 
the old "Avddppis Mavoeéws is evident from the following 
quotation (Acta Synodt Nicaenae, ii. 18, in Fabricius, i. 845): 
MA dev o rpodyrns Mavoijs éEtévar tov Blov, os yéyparras 
ey BiB\p ’Avaryyens Mavoeéiws, wrpocxarerapevos 'Incoby 
viov Navy «al Svadeyopevos mpds abrov épn Kat mpoefed- 
gato pe 6 Geds mpd KaTtaBoAts Kéopou elvai pe Ths Sabnens 
avtov peolrnvy. These same words also occur in Ceriani’s 
fragment, L 14: Itaque excogitavit et invenit me, qui ab 
initio orbis terrarum praeparatus sum, ut sim arbiter testa- 
menti illius. Since its publication by Ceriani this wniting 
has been edited by Hilgenfeld (Clementis Romani Epist. 1866, 
2nd ed. 1876), Volkmar (Latin and German, 1867), Schmidt 
and Merx (Merx’ Archiv, 1868), and Fritzsche (Jibri apoer. 
1871). A rendering back into the Greek from which the 
Latin version had been taken was executed by Hilgenfeld 
(Zeitschr. 1868, and Messias Judaeorum, 1869). 

The following is an outline of the contents of the writing 
(and here we adopt Hilgenfeld’s division of the chapters, 
which is also adhered to by Schmidt-Merx and Fritzsche, and 
departed from by Volkmar alone) :— 

Chap. i. 1-9. The introduction, in which we are given to 
understand that what follows was an address which Moses gave 
to Joshua when he appointed him to be his successor at 
Ammon beyond Jordan. In i, 10-17 Moses discloses to 
Joshua the fact that the course of his life has come to an end, 
and that he is on the point of departing to his fathers. By 
way of legacy he hands over to Joshua certain books of 
prophecies which he is requested to preserve in a place 
appointed by God for the purpose. In chap. ii. Moses reveals 
to Joshua in brief outline the future history of Israel, from the 
entrance into Palestine down to the destruction of the king- 
doms of Israel and Judah. In chap. iii. it is stated that a king 
(Nebuchadnezzar) will come from the east and destroy the 
city and the temple with fire, and carry away the inhabitants 
into his own domains, The captives will then remember that 
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all this had been already foretold by Moses. Chap. iv. In 
answer to the prayers of a man who is over them (Daniel), 
.God will again take pity upon them and raise up a king 
(Cyrus), who will allow them to return to their native land. 
A few fragments of the tribes will return and will rebuild 
the holy place, and will remain stedfast in their allegiance 
to the Lord, only sad and sighing because they cannot sacrifice 
to the God of their fathers.” Chap. v. And judgment will 
overtake their kings (their Gentile rulers). But they them- 
selves (the Jews) will be divided in regard to the truth.” 
And the altar will be defiled by men who are not (true) 
priests, but slaves born of slaves. And their scribes (magistri 
[et] doctores eorum) will be partial and will pervert justice. 
And their land will be full of unrighteousness. Chap. vi. 
Then kings will arise among them, and priests of the Most 
High God will be appointed, who will nevertheless commit 
wickedness even in the very holy of holies itself (plainly allud- 
ing to the Hasmonaeans). And these will be succeeded by 
an insolent monarch not belonging to the family of the priests, 
an arrogant and ungodly man. And he will deal with those 
who have preceded him as they deserve. He will cut off 
their proud ones with the sword, and bury their bodies in 
secret places so that nobody will know where they have been 
laid.” He will put to death old and young alike, and will 
not spare, Then there will be great dread of him among 
them throughout the land, and he will sit-in judgment upon 
them, as did the Egyptians, for fowr-and-thirty years (all 
which obviously points to Herod the Great). And he will 

18 The author seems to think that the sacrificial worship of the second 
temple could not be regarded as true worship owing to their being under 
Gentile supremacy, and because the conducting of the worship was in the 
hands of priests friendly to the Greeks. 

19 Hilgenfeld has correctly held that the words ‘‘ Et ipsi dividentur ad 
veritatem ” are to be regarded as beginning a new sentence. Schmidt and 
Merx bave given a happy reproduction of the Greek text in the words Ke! 
cevrol GsepeeoteOnoorras xpog ray &Aandssey (comp. Luke xi. 17). 


20 Comp. Joseph. Antt. xv. 10.4: xonAol d¢ xl Qavepas nai AcAndcras 
tls ro Dpovpsoy avacycpevos, thy Tpxeevicey, ixed d:eQdelporto. 
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beget sons who will reign, though for shorter periods, as his 
successors. Cohorts of soldiers will come into their land, and 
a powerful monarch of the West (Quintilius Varus), who will 
conquer them and take them captive, and destroy a part of 
their temple with fire, while some of them he will crucify 
around their city.” Chap. vii. After this will come the end 
of the times. Their course will have run after the expiry of 
yet four hours . . . (then follow several lines in the manu- 
script that are hardly legible). And there will reign among 
them wicked and ungodly men, who say that they are 
righteous. They are deceitful men, who will live only to 
please themselves, dissemblers in all their concerns, and at 
every hour of the day lovers of feasts, mere gluttons . 

(here again follows a hiatus). They devour the possessions of 
the poor, and declare that they do this out of pity. Their 
hands and their minds indulge in impurity, and their mouth 
utters high-sounding things; and further, they say, “touch me 
not lest thou defile me.” . .. Chap. viii, Vengeance and 
wrath will come upon them, such as has never been among 
them from the beginning till the time when he will raise up 
to them the king of kings (Antiochus Epiphanes), who will 
crucify those who profess circumcision, and will cause them 
to get their children uncircumcised again, and to carry about 
the impure idols in public, and to contemn the word. Chap. 
ix. Then, in obedience to the command of that king, there 
will appear a man of the tribe of Levi, whose name will be 
taxo, who will have seven sons, to whom he will say: Behold, 
my sons, vengeance has once more come upon the people, a 
cruel vengeance without one touch of pity. For what nation 


31 According to Fritzsche’s amended form of it, the passage runs thur 
Et producet natos (qui su)ccedentes sibi [=ei] breviora tempora domi- 
narent [cod. donarent]. In partes eorum cohortes [cod. mortis} venient 
et occidentis rex potens, qui expugnabit eos, et ducet captivos, et partem 
aedis ipsorum igni incendet, aliquos crucifiget circa coloniam eorum. 
Comp. with regard to the burning of the temple, Joseph. Anit. xvii. 10. 2; 
and, for the crucifixions, Anit. xvii. 10.10. What is in view therefore is 
the war of Varus in the year 4 B.c. 
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of the ungodly has ever had to endure anything equal to what 
has befallen us? Now listen, my sons, and let us do this: 
Let us fast three days, and on the fourth let us go intoa 
eave which is in the field and die there rather than transzress 
the commandments of our Lord, the God of our fathers.” 
Chap. x. And then will His kingdom appear throughout His 
whole creation. Then will the devil have an end, and sorrow 
will disappear along with him, For the Heavenly One will 
rise up from His throne. And the earth will tremble, the 
sun will withhold its light, and the horns of the moon will be 
broken. For God the Most High will appear and He will 
punish the Gentiles. Then wilt thou be happy, O Israel, and 
God will exalt thee. And now, Joshua (and here Moses 
turns again to address his successor), keep these words and 
this book. As for me, I am going to the resting-place of my 
fathers, Chap. xi. then goes on to relate how, after this 
address was ended, Joshua turned to Moses and lamented 
over the prospect of his departure, and regretted that, in 
consequence of his own weakness and incompetency, he would 
not be equal to the great task that had been imposed upon 
him. Thereupon chap. xii. proceeds to tell how Moses 


32 It is usually assumed that chaps. viii.-ix. have direct reference to the 
closing period. But this appears to be only indirectly the case. For the 
author represents Moses as prophesying that, in the closing period, there 
will be a state of matters the like of which will never have been before 
except once, viz. in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. It is the description 
of this period of persecution under Antiochus that is also pursued in chap. 
ix., in which we accordingly meet with a legend similar to that in 2 Macc. 
vii. The object of the hiding in the cave is not merely to escape persecution, 
but also to find a place where the law can be observed without hindrance ; 
comp. in particular 2 Macc. vi. 11 and the Rabbinical legends regarding 
Simon ben Jochai (Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, iv. 470 sqq.) ; also in general, 
Lucius, Der Essenismus, p. 128. There has been an unnecessary amount 
of puzzling of the brains over the enigmatical term tazo. It is undoubtedly 
to be looked upon as 8 corruption of the text. But one is at a loss to 
conceive how Hilgenfeld could ever suppose that under it there lay a 
reference to the Messiah. That would surely be a strange Messiah who 
could find nothing better to do than creep into a hole and there await the 
approach of death. Yet, according to Philippi, this latter is to be under- 
stood as referring to Christ and His disciples (pp. 177-180). 
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exhorted Joshua not to under-estimate his ability and not to 
despair of the future of his people, seeing that, however much 
they might be punished for their sins, they could never be 
utterly destroyed. 

Here the manuscript ends. But all that has gone before 
leads us to expect, what the fragments tend to confirm, that 
in the subsequent portion of the book it had gone on to give 
an account of how Moses was taken away from the earth, the 
scene from which the whole work obtained the title of the 
"Avadrdmis Mavoéws. It is also in this concluding part of 
the work that the dispute between the archangel Michael and 
Satan about the body of Moses must have occurred, which 
dispute, as is well known, is also mentioned in verse 9 of the 
Epistle of Jude. 

Opinion is very much divided regarding the date of the 
composition of this book. Ewald, Wieseler, Drummond and 
Dillmann refer it to the first decade after the death of Herod; 
Hilgenfeld calculates that it may have been written in the 
course of the year 44-45 a.p.; Schmidt and Merx say some 
time between 54 and 64 ap.; Fritzsche and Lucius trace it 
to the sixth decade of the first century A.p.; Langen thinks it 
must have been shortly after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus (chap. vili. being erroneously interpreted as referring to 
this event); Hausrath prefers the reign of Domitian; Philippi, 
the second century of our era (the latter fixing on this date 
solely with the object of his being able to ascribe the author- 
ship to a Christian, and of reversing the relation in which 
our book and ver. 9 of the Epistle of Jude stand to each 
other; see in particular, pp. 177, 182); while Volkmar (in 
accordance with his well-known predilection for the time of 
Barcocheba) thinks the date would be some time in the course 
of the year 137-138 a.p. Almost the whole of the critics 
just mentioned base their calculation upon the well-nigh 
illegible fragments of numbers in chap. vii. But surely one 
may fairly question the propriety of trying to found anything 
whatever upon lines so mutilated as those are; and if we had 
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no other data but these to help us to fix the date in question, 
we would have nothing for it but to abandon the attempt 
altogether. Still I cannot help thinking that there are two 
such data at our disposal. (1) Toward the end of chap. vi it 
is plainly stated that the sons of Herod are to reign for a 
shorter period (breviora tempora) than their father. Now it is 
well known that Philip and Antipas reigned longer than 
their father; and one cannot help seeing the embarrassment 
to which those words have led in the case of all those critics 
who refer the composition of our book to a latish date. They 
are capable of being explained solely on the assumption that 
the work was written toward the commencement of the reign 
of the last-mentioned princes. (2) It is as good as univer- 
sally admitted that the concluding sentences of chap. vi. refer 
to the war of Varus in the year 4 B.c.“~ When therefore 
chap. vil. goes on to say: Ex quo facto finientur tempora, 
surely there can hardly be room for any other inference than 
this, that the author wrote subsequent to the war of Varus. 
In that case the enigmatical numbers that follow in this same 
ehapter cannot be supposed to be a continuation of the 
narrative, but are to be regarded as a calculation added by 
way of supplement after the narrative has been brought down 
to the date at which the author was writing. Only, con- 
sidering how mutilated those numbers are, every attempt to 
explain them must prove a failure. Consequently the view 
of Ewald, Wieseler, Drummond and Dillmann with regard to 
the date of the composition of our book is substantially 
correct. 

Some light is thrown upon the author's party leanings, 
partly by chap. vii. and partly by chap. x. The homines 
pestilentiosi against whom he inveighs in chap. vii. are by no 
means the Herodian princes (so Hilgenfeld), nor the Sadducees 


23 So Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, Schmidt-Merx, Wieseler, Dillmann and 
others, also Langen, Theol. Literaturbl. 1871, No. 8, Sp. 90 (where he retracts 
his previous absolutely untenable reference ‘of the passage to Pompey ; Bee 
Judenth, in Palast. p. 109). 
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(so Volkmar, p. 105; Geiger, p. 45 sq.; Lucius, p. 116 sqq.), 
nor the Sadducees and Pharisees (so Wieseler, p. 642 sq., who 
refers vv. 3, 4 to the former and vv. 6-10 to the latter); but 
the Pharisees and the Pharisees alone, to whom every word is 
unmistakably applicable (so Ewald, Gesch. v. 81; Schmidt- 
Merx, p. 121; Philippi, p. 176). Our author then was 
inimical to the Pharisees, though, at the same time, he was 
neither an Essene, for as such he would not have jeered, as he 
does in chap. vii., at the Pharisaical purifications (Joseph. 
Bell, Jud. ii, 8, 10), nor a Sadducee, for, according to chap. x, 
he looks forward with the most fervent longings for the 
advent of the kingdom of God, and that too a kingdom 
accompanied with outward pomp and circumstance, Wieseler 
is perhaps nearest the truth in seeking him among the Zealots 
who, notwithstanding their kinship to the Pharisees, had still 
an intense dislike to them, because they looked upon them as 
being too dogmatic and formal as regards the law and too 
undecided with respect to their politics, That the book was 
written in Palestine may, to say the least of it, be accepted 
as the most obvious and natural supposition. Hilgenfeld and 
Hausrath have suggested Rome, without however alleging any 
ground for doing so. On the assumption that it was composed 
in Palestine, it becomes further probable that it was written 
originally in Hebrew or Aramaic. But we are not in a 
position positively to assert this. Only this much is certain, 
that our old Latin version was taken from the Greek. 


Of the legend regarding the death of Moses extensive and varied use has 
been made in Jewish literature. Besides our book there fall to be 
mentioned: Philo ( Vita Mosis), Josephus (Antt, iv. fin.), Midrash Tanchuma 
debarum (translated into German by Wiinsche, 1882), and a Midrash which 
treats specially of the departure of Moses (nwm n von, Petirath Moshe). 
This latter has been frequently published in two recensions, among others 
by Gilb. Gaulminus, Paris 1629, with a Latin translation; then this Latin 
translation was published by itself by John Alb. Fabricius, Hamburg 1714, 
and by Gfrorer, Prophetae veteres pseudepigraphi, Stuttg. 1840 (see Wolf, 
Bibliotheca Hebraea, ii. 1278 8q., 1895. Zunz, Die gottesdienstlicher 
Vortrdge der Juden, p. 146. Steinschneider, Catal. librorum Hebraeorum 
tn Biblioth. Bodl. p. 680 sq.). For one of these two recensions see also 
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Jellinek, Beth ha-Midrash, vol. i. 1858. Also a third, which Jellinek 
regards as the oldest, in his Beth ha-Midrash, vol. vi. 1877. Comp. in 
general on these legends: Bernard’s edition of Josephus, note on Antt. iv. 
Jin. Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 889 sqq. Beer, Leben Moses 
nach Auffassung der jidischen Sage, Leipzig 1863. Benedetti, Vita e morte 
di Mosé, leggende ebr. tradotte, illustrate e comparate, Pisa 1879 (on 
which see Magazin fiir die Wissensch. des Judenth. 1881, pp. 57 - 60). 
Leop. v. Ranke, Weltgeschichte, vol. iii. 2nd part (1883), pp. 12-83. 

Care must be taken not to confound our Assumptio Mosis with the 
Christian Apocalypse of Mosis in Greek which has been edited by Tischen- 
dorf (Apocalypses apocryphae, Lips. 1866); similarly, from a Milanese 
manuscript, by Ceriani, Monumenta sacra et profana, v. 1. This work 
belongs to the class of Adamic books, for it records the history of the life 
and death of Adam as it had been revealed to Moses. On this comp. 
Tischendorf, Stud. u. Krit. 1851, p. 482 sqq. Le Hir, Etudes Bibliques 
(1869), ii. pp. 110-120. Réonach, Das Buch der Jubilden, p. 470 aqq. 
According to Euthalius and others, Gal. vi. 15 (obrs weprropeq ti sores 
obrs cxpohuetia, ddd xa xrieis) found a place in an Apocryphum 
Mosis, where, of course, it could only have been borrowed from the Epistle 
to the Galatians (Euthalius in Zaccagni’s Collectanea monumentorum 
veferum, 1698, p. 561 = Gallandi, Biblioth. Patr. x. 260. Similarly Syncellus, 
ed. Dindorf, i. 48, and an anonymous list of the quotations m the New 
Testament given in Montfaucon, Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum, i. 195 = 
Diarium Italicum, p. 212, and in Cotelier, Patr. apost., note on Const 
apost. vi. 16). Now, seeing that Euthalius also makes use of precisely the 
same formula of reference (Mavoias droxptQov) as in the case of verse 9 of 
the Epistle of Jude (Zaccagni, p. 485), we may perhaps venture to assume 
that he had before him a Christian version of the Assumptio Mosis, in 
which Gal. vi 15 had been inserted. Syncellus and the author of the 
anonymous list just referred to have clearly drawn upon Euthalius. 
Gnostic Books of Moses are mentioned as being in use among the Sethites 
by Epiphan. Haer. xxxix. 5. For Apocrypha Mosis generally, see Const. 
apost. vi. 16. Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 825-849, ii, 111-180. 
Licke, Hinleitung in die Offenbarung Johannis, pp. 282-285. Dillmann, 
art. ‘‘Pseudepigraphen” in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. xii. 352 sqq. 
(Nos. 4, 18, 26, 29, 35). 

Use of the Assumptio Mosis in the Christian Church: Epistle of Jude, 
ver. 9. Olement of Alexandria, Adumbrat. in epist. Judae (in Zahn's 
Supplementum Clementinum, 1884, p. 84): Hic confirmat assamptionem 
Moysi. Other legends in Clement of Alexandria regarding the death and 
ascension of Moses, have in all probability been borrowed no less from our 
writing (Strom. i. 28. 158, vi. 15. 182. Comp. Zahn, p. 96 sq.). Origen, 
De principiis, iii. 2. 1: Et primo quidem in Genesi serpens Evam seduxisse 
deacribitur, de quo in Adscensione Mosis, cujus libelli meminit in epistola 
sua apostolus Judas, Michael archangelus cum diabolo disputans de corpore 
Mosis ait a diabolo inspiratum serpentem causam exstitizee praevaricationis 
Adae et Evae. Idem, In Josuam homil. ii. 1 (ed. Lommatasch, xi. 22): 
Denique et in libello quodam, licet in canone non habeatur, mysterii tamen 
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hujus figura describitur. Refertur enim, quia duo Moses videbantur : 
unus vivus in spiritu, alius mortuus in corpore. Didymus Alex., Jn 
epist. Judae enarratio (in Gallandi, Biblioth. Patr. vi. 807), finds in Jude, 
ver. 9, evidence in favour of the view that even the devil is not evil by 
nature or substantialiter, and alleges that the adversarii hujus contempla- 
tionis praescribunt praesenti epistolae et Moyseos assumptioni propter eum 
locum ubi significatur verbum Archangeli de corpore Moyseos ad diabolum 
factum. Acta Synodi Nicaen. ii. 20 (in Fabricius, i. 844): "Ev Biprig de 
"Avarwlens Mavetws Mixyedia 6 dpyeyysros Srecreyopevos te SraeBdrw Adyss 
x.7.A. For another passage from these same Acts, see p. 74 above. 
Evodii epist. ad Augustin. (Augustin. epist. cclix. in Fabricius, i. 845 aq.): 
Quanquam et in apocryphis et in secretis ipsius Moysi, quae scriptura caret 
auctoritate, tunc cum ascenderet in montem ut moreretur vi corporis, 
efficitur ut aliud esset quod terrae mandaretur, aliud quod angelo comitanti 
sociaretur. Sed non satis urget me apocryphorum praeferre sententiam 
illis superioribus rebus definitis. For additional passages, and chiefly from 
Greek scholia, see Ronach, Zeitschr. fiir wissenschafil. Theol. 1869, pp. 
216-220. Hilgenfeld, Clementis Romani epist. 2nd ed. pp. 127-129. In 
the lista of the apocryphal books we find a Asaégxy Mavetas and an 
"Avaanis Muavoiag (the one immediately after the other in the stichometry 
of Nicephorus, and in the ‘‘ Synopsis Athanasii” as given in Credner’s Zur 
Geschichte des Kanons, pp. 121, 145; as also in the anonymous list edited 
by Pitra and others, see v. 7 below). Now, seeing that the writing that 
has come down to us is in point of fact a ‘ Testament (will) of Moses,” 
though, as we have already seen, it is quoted in the Acts of the Council of 
Nicaea under the title "Avaamjis Meavotus, it may be assumed that both 
these designations were the titles of two separate divisions of one and the 
same work, the first of which has been preserved, whereas the quotations 
in the Fathers almost all belong to the second. 

Editions of the Latin text: Ceriani, Monumenia sacra et prof. vol. i. fasc. 
i. (Milan 1861), pp. 55-64. Hilgenfeld, Clementis Romant epistulae (like- 
wise under the title Novum Testam. extra canonem receptum, fasc. i.), 1st 
ed. 1866, pp. 98-115, 2nd ed. 1876, pp. 107-185. Volkmar, Mose Prophetie 
und Himmelfahrt, eine Quelle fiir das Neue Testament, zum erstenmale 
deutsch herausgegeben im Zusammenhang der Apokrypha und der Chris- 
tologie tiberhaupt, Leipzig 1867. Schmidt (Moriz) and Merz, ‘Die 
Assumptio Mosis mit Einleitung und erklarenden Anmerkungen heraus- 
gegeben”’ (Merx’ Archiv fiir wissenschaftl. Erforschung des A. T.’s, vol. i. 
Part ii. 1868, pp. 111-152). Fritzsche, Libri apocryphi Vet. Test. graece 
(Lips. 1871), pp. 700-730 ; comp. Prolegom. pp. 32-86. A rendering back 
into the Greek was attempted by Hilgenfeld, for which see Zeitschr. ftir 
wissensch. Theol. 1868, pp. 273-309, 356, and his Messias Judacorum, 1869, 
pp. 435-468 ; comp. Prolegom. pp. 70-76. 

For contributions toward the criticism and exposition of our book, see, 
besides the editions just mentioned, Ewald, Gittinger gelehrie Anz. 1862, 
St. 1. Idem, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vol. v. (8rd ed. 1867), pp. 78-82. 
Langen, Das Judenthum in Paldstina (1866), pp. 102-111. Idem, in 
Reusch’s Theolog. Literaturbl, 1871, No. 3. Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. fiir 
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wissensch. Theol. 1867, pp. 217-228. Jbid. Haupt, p. 448. Rénsach, 
LZeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. vol. xi. 1868, pp. 76-108, 466-468 ; xii 1869, pp. 
213-228 ; xiv. 1871, pp. 89-92; xvii. 1874, pp. 542-562 ; xxviii. 1885, pp. 
102-104. Philippi, Das Buch Henoch (1868), pp. 166-191. Colani, 
‘‘T,"Assomption de Moise” (Revue de Thélogie, 1868, 2nd part). Carriere, 
Note sur le Tazo de U'Assomption de Motse (ibid. 1868, 2nd part). Wieseler, 
“Die jingst aufgefundene Aufnahme Moses nach Ursprang und Inhalt 
untersucht” (Jahrbb. ftir deutsche Theol. 1868, pp. 622-648). Idem, 
‘ @aeci und Taxo” (Zeitschr. der deutschen morgenlind. Gesellsch. 1882, p. 
193 aq.). Geiger’s Jiidische Zeitschr. ftir Wessensch. und Leben, 1868, pp. 
41-47. Heidenheim, ‘‘ Beitrdge zum bessern Verstiindniss der Ascensiu 
Mosis” (Vierteljahrschr. fiir deutsch. und Englisch -theol. Forschung und 
Kritik, vol. iv. (Part I. 1869). Hausrath, Neutestamentl. Zeiigesch. 2nd ed. 
iv. pp. 76-80 (1st ed. iii. 278-282). Stahelin, Jahrbd. fiir deutsche Theol. 
1874, pp. 216-218. Drummond, The Jewish Dlessiah (1877), pp. 74-84. 
Lucius, Der Essenismus (1881), pp. 111-119, 127 sq. Reuss, Gesch. der 
heil. Schriften A. T.’s,§572. Dilimann, art. ‘‘Pseudepigraphen ” in Herzog’s 
Real- Enc. 2nd ed. xii. 852 eq. Deane, “The Assumption of Moses” 
(Monthly Interpreter, March 1885, pp. 821-348). 


4. The Apocalypse of Baruch. 


The large Peshito manuscript of Milan (Cod. Ambros. B. 
21, inf.) also contains a Revelation of Baruch, regarding which 
we have no further information of a trustworthy kind. Only 
a small fraction of it, viz. the epistle addressed to the nine 
and a half tribes in the captivity, inserted at the close (chaps. 
Ixxviii—lxxxvi), has been otherwise transmitted to us and 
already printed in the Paris and London Polyglots. But 
beyond this there is hardly any other trace of it to be met 
with (see below). The book was first introduced to public 
notice through a Latin version prepared and edited by 
Ceriani (1866). This scholar subsequently published the 
Syrian text itself (in ordinary type in 1871, and in a photo- 
lithographed fac-simile in 1883). Fritzsche, after making a 
few emendations upon it, embodied Ceriani’s Latin version in 
his edition of the Apocrypha (1871). The book purports to 
be a writing composed by Baruch in which he recounts (using 
the first person throughout) what happened to him imme- 
diately before and after the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
what revelations were made to him. The contents are sub- 
stantially aa follows :— First section, chaps. i.—v.: In the five 
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and twentieth year of the reign of Jeconiah [a complete con- 
founding of dates by which the author means to indicate 
the time of the destruction of Jerusalem] God intimates to 
Baruch the impending ruin of Jerusalem and the kingdom of 
Judah. Chaps. vi—vili.: On the following day the Chaldean 
army appears before the walls of the city. However it is not 
the Chaldeans but four angels that destroy it. No sooner is 
this done than the Chaldeans enter the city and carry away 
its inhabitants into captivity. Chaps. ix.-xii.: While Jeremiah 
accompanies these latter, Baruch, in obedience to the com- 
mand of God, remains behind among the ruins. Second section, 
chaps, xiii-xv.: After he had fasted seven days, God informs 
him that one day judgment would overtake the Gentiles as 
well and that in his own time; and He calms his apprehen- 
sions generally about the prosperity of the ungodly and the 
calamities of the righteous. Chaps. xvi—xx.: Baruch brings 
forward yet further grounds of perplexity, but God discourages 
his doing so, and ultimately orders him to prepare, by another 
seven days’ fasting, for receiving a revelation of the order of 
the times. Third section, xxi.—xxvi.: After fasting and praying 
to God, he is first of all censured by God for his doubts and 
pusillanimity, and then, in answer to his question as to when 
the judgment of the ungodly would take place and how long 
it would last, God communicates to him the following (chaps. 
Xxvii.—xxvill): The time of the tribulation will be divided 
into twelve parts, and each part will bring with it its own 
special disaster. But the measure of that time will be two 
parts, weeks of seven weeks (duae partes hebdomades septem 
hebdomadarum). Chaps. xxvili—xxx.: To the further question 
of Baruch whether the tribulation would be confined to only 
one part of the earth or extend to the whole of it, God 
answers that it will of course affect the whole earth. But 
after that the Messiah will appear and times of joy and glory 
begin to dawn. Chaps. xxxi—xxxiv.: After receiving those 
revelations Baruch summons a meeting of the elders of the 
people in the valley of Kidron, when he: announces to them 
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that: post modicum tempus concutietur aedificatio Sion, ut 
aedificetur iteram. Verum non permanebit ipsa illa aedificatio, 
sed iterum post tempus eradicabitur, et permanebit desolata 
usque ad tempus. Et postea oportet renovari in gloria, et 
coronabitur in perpetuum. Fourth section, chaps. xxxv.- 
xxxvili.: Hereupon, Baruch, as he sits lamenting upon the 
ruins of the Holy of holies, falls asleep and in a dream is 
favoured with a new reveistion. He sees a large forest 
surrounded by mountains and rocks. Over against it grew a 
vine, and from under the vine flowed a spring which developed 
into large streams that made channels for themselves under- 
neath the forest and the mountains till these latter fell in and 
were swept away. Only a single cedar was left, but at last it 
too was uprooted. Thereupon the vine and the spring came 
and ordered the cedar to betake itself to where the rest of the 
forest had already gone. And the cedar was burnt up, but the 
vine continued to grow and everything around it flourished. 
Chaps. xxxvili.-xl: In answer to Baruch’s request God inter- 
prets the dream to him as follows: Behold the kingdom that 
destroys Zion will itself be overthrown and subjugated by 
another that will succeed it. And this in its turn will be 
overthrown and a third will arise. And then this also will be 
swept away and a fourth will arise, more terrible than all 
that have preceded it. And when the time for its overthrow 
has come then Mine Anointed will appear, who is like a 
spring and a vine, and He will annihilate the armies of that 
kingdom. And that cedar means the last remaining general 
(duc, prince 7) in it who will be condemned and put to death 
. by Mine Anointed. And the reign of Mine Anointed will 
endure for ever. Chaps. xli—xliii.: Baruch receives a com- 
mission to exhort the people and at the same time to pre- 
pare himself, by renewed fasting, for fresh revelations. Chaps. 
xlivxlvi: Baruch exhorts the elders of the people. Fifth 
section, chaps. xlvii.—xlviii. 24: He fasts seven days and prays 
to God. Chap. xlviii. 25-50: The new revelations have 
reference, in the first instance, to the tribulations of the last 
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time generally. Chaps. xlix—lii.: When, upon this, Baruch 
expresses a desire to learn something more about the nature 
of the new resurrection bodies of the righteous his wish is 
complied with; not only so, but he is enlightened with regard 
to the future blessedness of the righteous and the misery 
of the ungodly generally. Stath section, chap. lii.: In a new 
vision Baruch sees a huge cloud rising from the sea and 
covering the whole earth and discharging first black water 
and then clear, then black again and then clear, and so on 
twelve times in succession. At last there came black waters 
and after them bright lightning, which latter brought healing 
to the whole earth, and ultimately there came twelve streams 
and subjected themselves to this lightning. Chaps. liv.—lv. : 
In answer to his prayer Baruch receives through the angel 
Ramiel the following interpretation of the vision: Chaps, 
lvi.-lvii.: The huge cloud means the present world. The first, 
the dark water means the sin of Adam, whereby he brought 
death and ruin into the world. The second, the clear water 
means Abraham and his descendants, who, although not in 
possession of the written law, nevertheless complied with its 
requirements. The third, the dark water represents the 
subsequent generations of sinful humanity, particularly the 
Egyptians. The fourth, the clear water means the appearing 
of Moses, Aaron, Joshua, and Caleb, and the giving of the law, 
and God’s revelations to Moses. The jifth, the dark water 
represents the works of the Amorites and the magicians, in 
which Israel also participated. The sixth, the clear water repre- 
sents the time of David and Solomon. The seventh, the dark 
water means the revolt of Jeroboam and the sins of his succes- 
sors and the overthrow of the kingdom of the ten tribes. The 
eighth, the clear water means the integrity of Hezekiah and 
his deliverance from Sennacherib. The ninth, the dark water 
means the universal ungodliness in the days of Manasseh and 
the announcing of the destruction of Jerusalem. The tenth, 
the clear water denotes the reign of the good king Josiah. 
The eleventh, the dark water represents the present tribulation 
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(<e. in Baruch’s own time), the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the Babylonian captivity. Chap. lxviii.: But the ¢wel/th, the 
clear water means that the people of Israel will again experi- 
ence times of joy, that Jerusalem will be rebuilt, that the 
offering of sacrifices will be resumed, and that the priests will 
return to their duties. Chaps. lxix._Ixxii: But the last dark 
water which is yet to come, and which proves worse than all 
that went before, means this: that tribulation and confusion 
will come upon the whole earth. <A few will rule over the 
many, the poor will become rich and the rich will become 
poor, knaves will be exalted above heroes, wise men will 
keep silence and fools will speak. And in obedience to 
God’s command the nations which He has prepared for the 
purpose will come and war with such of the leaders as are 
still left (cum ducibus, qui reliqui fuerint tunc). And it will 
come to pass that he who escapes from the war will perish by 
the earthquake, and he who escapes from the earthquake will 
perish by fire, and he who escapes the fire will perish with 
hunger. And he who escapes the whole of those evils will 
be given into the hands of Mine Anointed. Chaps. lxxii—lxxiv.: 
But this dreadful dark water will at length be followed by yet 
more clear water. This means that the time of Mine Anointed 
will come and that He will judge the nations and sit for 
ever upon the throne of His kingdom. And all tribulation 
will come to an end, and peace and joy will reign upon the 
earth. Chaps. Ixxv.-lxxvi.: Baruch thanks God for the 
revelation with which he had been favoured, and then God 
directs him to wait for forty days and then go to the top of a 
certain mountain where all the different regions of the earth 
would pass before his view. After this he is to be removed 
from the world. Seventh section, chap. Ixxvii.: Baruch 
delivers a hortatory address to the people, and at the request 
of the latter he, on the 21st day of the eighth month, also 
composes two hortatory addresses to be sent to their brethren 
in the captivity, one to the nine and a half tribes and the 
other to the remaining two and a half. Chaps. lxxviii—lxxxvi.: 
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The import of the first of the two addresses is as follows: 
Baruch in the first place reminds his readers that the judg- 
ment of God which has overtaken them is a just judgment, 
he then tells them of the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar and the carrying away of the inhabitants 
into captivity, and intimates to them the judgment of God 
that is awaiting their oppressors and then their own ultimate 
deliverance. In conclusion, be founds upon this an exhorta- 
tion to continue steadfast in their devotion to God and His 
law. Chap. Ixxxvii.: He sends this epistle to the nine and 
a half tribes in captivity through the medium of an eagle. 

At this point the book, as we now possess it, breaks off. 
But originally it must have contained somewhat more, for 
from lxxvii. 19- there is reason to infer that the epistle 
addressed to the nine and a half tribes was followed by a 
similar one addressed to the other two and a half tribes. And 
from chap. Ixxvi. it is to be presumed that the book would 
proceed to tell how Baruch was shown all the countries of the 
world from the top of a mountain and was thereafter taken 
away from the earth. 

As regards the date of the composition of our apocalypse 
this much at least may be affirmed with certainty, that it was 
not written till after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 
For in chap. xxxii. 2—4, Baruch announces to the assembled 
people that (after its first destruction by Nebuchadnezzar) 
Jerusalem is to be rebuilt again. But that this building 
will not continue to stand, but that ut will in like manner be 
destroyed again. And then the city will lie waste for a long 
period, until the glorious time when it will be rebuilt and 
crowned for ever. But, with the exception of this passage, 
there is not another that throws any light upon the date of the 
composition of our book. For nothing bearing upon this is to 
be gathered from the obscure passage in which we are informed 
that the time of tribulation is to last “two parts, weeks of 
seven weeks” (xxviii. 2: duae partes hebdomades septem 
hebdomadarum), for the meaning of these words is as uncer- 
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tain as it is obscure. Consequently the calculations which 
Ewald, Hilgenfeld, Wieseler, and Dillmann above all have tried 
to found upon this passage have no certain basis on which to 
rest. Possibly one would be much more likely to find some 
clue to the date in question in the affinity which this work bears 
tothe Fourth Book of Ezra. For the points of contact between 
both those books in regard to thought and expression alike 
are (as Langen has pointed out, pp. 6-8) so numerous that we 
must of necessity assume either that they were written by one 
and the same author, or that the one borrowed from the other. 
It is now almost universally believed that it may be proved 
with a greater or less degree of certainty that our book has 
drawn upon the Fourth Book of Ezra (so Ewald, Langen, 
Hilgenfeld, Hausrath, Staéhelin, Renan, Drummond, Dillmann). 
It appears to me however that as yet no decisive arguments 
have been advanced in support of this view. In the case of 
Langen, who was the first to go thoroughly into this question, 
and who has done much to influence subsequent opinion on 
the matter, his main argument was that the Book of Baruch 
corrected, as he supposed, the somewhat crude notions of 
Ezra respecting the doctrine of original sin. In order that 
the reader may be in a more favourable position for estimating 
the value of this argument, we will here subjoin in parallel 
columns what each of the two books says on this point :— 


EZRA: 

iii. 7: Et huic (Adamo) mandasti 
diligere viam tuam, et practeriviteam ; 
et statim instituisti in eum mortem 
et in nationibus ejus. 

iii, 21-22: Cor enim malignum 
bajulans primus, Adam’ transgressus 
et victus est; sed et omnes, qui de eo 
nati sunt. Et facta est permanens 
infirmitas. 

iv. 30: Quoniam granum sentinis 
mali seminatum est in corde Adam 
ab initio, et quantum impietatis gene- 
ravit usque nunc, et generat usque 
dum veniat area! 


BARUCH: 


xvii. 8: (Adam) mortem attulit et 
abecidit annos eorum, qui ab eo 
geniti fuerunt. 

xxiii. 4: Quando peccavit Adam et 
decreta fuit more contra eos, qui 
gignerentur, etc. 

xlviii, 42: O quid fecisti Adam 
omnibus, qui a te geniti sunt! 

liv. 15, 19° Sienim Adam prior 
peccavit, et attulit mortem super 
omnes immaturam; sed etiam illi qui 
ex eo nati sunt, unusquisque ex eis 
praeparavit animae suse tormentum 
futurum : et iterum unusquisque ex 
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vii. 48: O tu quid fecisti Adam ?| eis elegit sibi gloriam futuram .. . 
Si enim tu peccasti, non est factus | Non est ergo Adam causa, nisi animae 
solius tuus casus, sed et nostrum, qui | suae tantum ; nos vero unusquisque 
ex te advenimus. fuit animae suae Adam. 


Now Langen supposes that the last of the passages quoted 
from Baruch (liv. 19: Non est ergo Adam causa, nisi animae 
suae tantum ; nos vero unusquisque fuit animae suae Adam) 
is above all intended to modify the somewhat harsh view of 
Ezra. But one can easily see that the utterances of Baruch 
on other occasions are quite as blunt as those of Ezra. 
And, on the other hand, there are passages to be met with in 
Ezra in which the author emphasizes quite as strongly as 
Baruch liv. 19, though in different terms, the thought that 
every man is to blame for his own ruin. To take only a single 
example, compare vill. 55-61. Here then we have not even 
an actual difference of view, far less a correction of the one 
writer on the part of the other. Further, such other reasons 
as have been advanced in favour of the priority of Ezra and 
the dependent character of Baruch are merely considerations 
of an extremely general kind which may be met with, 
considerations equally well calculated to prove quite the 
reverse. Some are inclined to think that in the case of the 
author of the Fourth Book of Ezra “there is more of a des- 
pairing frame of mind, that his striving after light and his 
desire to have his apprehensions quieted are deeper, more 
urgent, and of a more overmastering character, that, because 
the impressions produced by the dreadful events are rather 
fresher in his mind, his narrative is also, for this very reason 
and in spite of its verbosity, the more impressive of the two, 
and so on” (so Dillmann). My own opinion is that it is quite 
the converse of this, and that it would be nearer the truth to 
say that it is precisely in the case of Baruch that this problem 
is uppermost, viz. How is the calamity of Israel and the 
impunity of its oppressors possible and conceivable ? while in 
the case of Ezra, though this problem concerns him too, still 
there is a question that almost lies yet nearer his heart, viz. 
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Why is it that so many perish and so few are saved? The 
subordination of the former of these questions to the other, 
which is a purely theological one, appears to me rather to 
indicate that Ezra is of a later date than Baruch. Not 
only so, but it is decidedly of a more finished character, and 
is distinguished by greater maturity of thought and a greater 
degree of lucidity than the last-mentioned book. But this is 
a point in regard to which it is scarcely possible to arrive at 
a definite conclusion. And hence we are equally unable to 
say whether our book was written shortly after the destruction 
of Jerusalem (so Hilgenfeld, Fritzsche, Drummond), or during 
the reign of Domitian (so Ewald), or in the time of Trajan 
(so Langen, Wieseler, Renan, Dillmann). Undoubtedly the 
most probable supposition of all is that it was composed not 
long after the destruction of the holy city, when the question 
“How could God permit such a disaster?” was still a burning 
one. It is older at all events than the time of Papias, whose 
chimerical fancies about the millennial kingdom (Irenaeus, 
v. 33. 3) are borrowed from our Apocalypse (xxix. 5).* The 
existing Syrian text has been taken from the Greek (see 
Langen, p. 8 sq.; Kneucker, p. 192 sq.; Dillmann, p. 358). 


With the exception of the passage in Papias just mentioned, no certain 
trace of the use of our book in the Christian Church is anywhere to be met 
with. There is every reason to believe that it had been pushed into the back- 
ground by the kindred Ezra-apocalypse. Still the fact of its finding a place 
in the Peshito manuscript of Milan serves to show that it was still in use at 
a later period at least in the Syrian Church. In the lists of the apocrypha 
given in the Stichometry of Nicephorus and the “Synopsis Athanasii” (in 
Credner, Zur Geschichte des Kanons, pp. 121, 145) there are added at the 
close: Bapovy, "APPaxode, ’Elexija xai Aawia Peviswiypade. But it is 


™ In his edition of Irenaeus (ii. 417), Harvey attempts to show that the 
text of Papias presupposes a Syrian original on which it is based, for he 
thinks that a certain anomaly occurring in his text may be most easily 
accounted for by the hypothesis of such an original. If this were correct, 
it would be of considerable interest as regards the matter now in hand. 
The anomaly in question admits however of being otherwise explained. 
See Gebhardt and Harnack’s edition of the Epistle of Barnabas (2nd ed. 
1878), p. 87. 
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extremely uncertain whether, by the first-mentioned book, it is our apoca- 
lypse that is meant, for besides the Baruch of the Greek Bible, and which 
in the lists just referred to is included among the canonical books, there 
were also other apocryphal writings bearing this name. (1) There are con- 
siderable fragmenta of a gnostic Book of Baruch given in the Philosophumena 
v. 26-27 (comp. v. 24). (2) A Christian Book of Baruch, which is akin to 
our apocalypse and has borrowed largely from it, has been published in 
Ethiopic by Dillmann under the title ‘‘ Reliqua verborum Baruchi” (in 
Dillmann’s Chrestomathia aethiopica, Lips. 1866), as it had been previously 
in Greek in a Greek Menaeus (Venetiis 1609), and recently again by 
Ceriani under the title ‘‘ Paralipomena Jeremiae” (Monumenta sacra et 
profana, vol. v. 1, Mediol. 1868), and finally in a German version by 
Pritorius (Zeitschr. filr wissensch. Theol. 1872, pp. 280-247), and by Konig 
(Stud. u. Krit. 1877, pp. 818-838). On this book comp. also Ewald, Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel, vii. 183. Fritzsche, Libri apocr. prolegom. p. 32. 
Sachsse, Zeiischr. fiir wissensch. Theol. 1874, p. 268 sq. Kneucker, Das 
Buch Baruch, p. 196 sq. Dillmann in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. xii. 
358 aq. (8) In the Aliercatio Simonis Judaet et Theophili Christiant, lately 
published by Harnack, there occurs the following passage from a Book of 
Baruch (Gebhardt and Harnack, Texte und Untersuchungen, vol. i. part 3, 
1888, p. 25): Prope finem libri sui de nativitate ejus (scil. Christi] et de 
habitu vestis et de passione ejus et de resurrectione ejus prophetavit dicens : 
Hic unctus meus, electus meus, vulvae incontaminatae jaculatus, natus et 
passus dicitur. Judging from the Christology implied in this passage, 
the Baruch here in question can only have been composed at the aoonest 
in the fourth century of our era (see Harnack, p. 46). Further, in 
Cyprian’s Testim. iii. 29, we find that in one manuscript there has been 
inserted a quotation from some Book of Baruch or other, which quotation, 
however, we have no means of verifying. (4) Tichonrawow contemplates 
editing an Apocalypse of Baruch in the old Slavonic version (see Theol. 
Literaturztg. 1877, p. 658). Whether it has as yet appeared, and what ite 
relation to other Books of Baruch with which we are already acquainted, 
I am unable to say. 

The epistle to the nine and a half tribes in the captivity, which forms 
the conclusion of our apocalypse, has been already printed in the Paris 
Polyglot, vol. ix., in the London Polyglot, vol. iv., in Lagarde’s edition of the 
Syrian version of the apocrypha (Libri Vet. Test. apocryphi syriace, ed. 
de Lagarde, Lips. 1861), also in Latin in Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. Vet. 
Test. ii. 145-155. Also in an English and French version ; see Fritzache’s 
Exeget. Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, i. 175 eq., and Libri Apoer. p. xxxi. 
Kneucker, Das Buch Baruch, p. 190 aq. | 

Ceriani’s Latin version of our apocalypse appeared in the Monumenta 
sacra et profana, vol. i. fasc. 2 (Mediol. 1466), pp. 78-98. For this see 
also Fritzsche, Libri apocryphi Vet. Test. graece (Lips. 1871), pp. 654-699. 
The Syrian text was edited by Ceriani in the Monumenta sacra et profana, 
vol. v. fasc. 2 (Mediol. 1871), pp. 118-180. This latter was also included 
in the photo-lithographed fac-simile of the whole manuscript, published 
under the title Translatio Syra Pescitto Veteris Testamenti ex codice 
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Ambrosiano sec. fere V1. photolithographice edita curante et adnotante Antonio 
Maria Ceriani, 2 vols. in 4 parts, Milan 1876-1883 (the Apocalypse of 
Baruch being in the last part). Comp. Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1876, 
p. $29; 1878, p- 228; 1881, col. 4; 1884, col. 27. 

Critic 


al inquiries : Langen, De apocalypsi Baruch anno superiors primum 
edita commentatio, Friburgi in Brisgovia, 1867 (xxiv. p.4). Ewald, Géttinger 


gel. Anzergen, 1867, p. 1706 sqq. Idem, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vii. 83-87. 
Hilgenfeld, Zeischr. fiir wissensch. Theol. 1869, pp. 487-440. Idem, Messias 
Judaeorum, p. lxiii. sq. Wieseler, Theol. Stud. u. Arit. 1870, p. 288 (in his 
article on the Fourth Book of Ezra). Fritzsche, Libri apocr. Prolegom. 
pp. 30-82. Hausrath, Neutestamenil. Zeitgesch. 2nd ed. iv. "88 1 eq. (1st ed. 
iii, 290). Stéahelin, Jahrb, Sir deuteche Theol, 1874, p. 211 sqq. Renan, 
“L’ Apocalypse de Baruch” (Journal des Savants, April 1877, pp. 222-2381). 
Idem, Les évangiles, 1877, pp. 517-530. Drummond, The Jewish 
Messiah, 1877, pp. 117-182. Kneucker, Das Buch Baruch, 1879, 
pp. 190-198. Kaulen in Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchenlex. 2nd ed. i. 1058 aq. 
(art. ‘‘ Apokryphen-Literatur”). Dillmann in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. 
xi 356-858 (art. ‘‘ Pseudepigraphen”). Deane, ‘‘The Apocalypee of 
Baruch,” i. (Monthly Interpreter, April 1885, pp. 451-461). 


5. The Fourth Book of Ezra. 


Of all the Jewish apocalypses none has been so widely 
circulated in the early Church and in the Church of the Middle 
Ages as the so-called Fourth Book of Ezra, By Greek and Latin 
Fathers it is used as a genuine prophetical work (see below). 
The fact of there being Syrian, Ethiopic, Arabic, and Armenian 
versions of the book is evidence of the extent to which it was 
circulated in the East. Then the circumstance that a Latin ver- 
sion has come down to us in a large number of Bible manscripts 
is calculated to show the favour with which, in like manner, it 
was still regarded by the Church of Rome in the Middle Ages, 
It was for this reason no doubt that it was also added as an 
appendix to the authorized Roman Vulgate. Not only so, it 
even found its way into German versions of the Protestant 
Bible (see more below). The whole of the five versions which 
we possess are taken, some of them directly, others indirectly, 
from a Greek text (now no longer extant), which, moreover, 
is to be regarded as the original one. 

The text of the Latin Vulgate consists of sixteen chapters. 
But, as is generally admitted, the two first and the two last of 
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these, which do not appear in the Oriental versions, are later 
additions by a Christian hand. Accordingly in its original 
form the book would only embrace the portion between chaps. 
ili, and xiv. inclusive. The contents of the original work are 
divided into seven visions, with which, as he himself informs 
us, Ezra had been favoured. First vision (iii. 1-v. 20): 
In the thirtieth year after the destruction of the city (Jeru- 
salem) Ezra is in Babylon, and in his prayer to God he com- 
plains of the calamities of Israel on the one hand, and of the 
prosperity of the Gentile nations on the other (iii, 1-36). 
The angel Uriel comes, and, in the first’ place, reproves him 
for his complaints (iv. 1-21), and then proceeds to remind him 
that wickedness has its appointed time (iv. 22-32), just as 
the dead have an appointed time during which they require 
to stay in the nether world (iv. 33-43). But the most of the 
distress is already past, and its end will be announced by 
means of definite signs (iv. 44-v. 13). Ezra is so exhausted 
by the revelation that has been imparted to him that he 
requires to be strengthened by the angel. By fasting for 
seven days he prepares himself for a new revelation (v. 14—20). 
Second vision (v. 21-vi. 34): Ezra renews his complaints, 
and is once more rebuked by the angel (v. 21-40). This 
latter points out to him that in the history of mankind one 
thing must come after another, and that the beginning and 
the end cannot come at one and the same time. Ezra is 
reminded, however, that he may nevertheless see that the 
end is already approaching. It will be brought about by 
God Himself, the Creator of the world (v. 41—vi. 6). The 
signs of the end are more fully enumerated than in the 
previous vision (vi. 7-29). Uriel here takes leave of Ezra, 
with the promise of further revelations (vi 30-34). Third 
vision (vi. 35-ix. 25): Ezra complains again, and is again 
rebuked by the angel (vi. 35-vii. 25). Upon this he is 
favoured with the following revelation :—Whenever the signs 
(enumerated in the preceding visions) begin to appear, then 
those delivered from the calamities in question will see won- 
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derful things: For my Son, the Anointed One, will appear 
with His retinue, and He will diffuse joy among those that 
are spared, and that for four hundred years, And at the 
expiry of those years, my Son, the Anointed One, will die, He 
and all who have the breath of life. For the space of seven 
days, corresponding to the seven creative days, there will not 
be a single human being upon the earth. Then the dead will 
rise; and the Most High will come and sit upon the judg- 
ment-seat, and proceed with the judgment (vii. 26-—35).* 
And the place of torment will be revealed, and over against 
it the place of rest. And the length of the day of judgment 
will be a year-week (vi. 1-17 = Bensly, vv. 36-44). Only 
afew men will be saved. The majority will be consigned to 
perdition (vi. 18—48 = Bensly, vv. 45—74). Moreover, the 
ungodly do not enter at death into habitations of rest, but 
when they die are at once consigned to sevenfold torment, of 
which this also forms a part, that they find it no longer pos- 
sible to repent, and that they foresee their future condemnation. 
But the righteous, on the other hand, enter into rest, and 
experience sevenfold joy, of which, among other things, this 
forms a part, that they foresee their ultimate blessedness 
(vi 49-76 = Bensly, 75-101). But on the day of judgment 
each receives what he has deserved ; and no one, by interced- 
ing for him, can alter the fate of another (vi. 77-83 = Bensly, 
102—105).” zra’s objection, that surely the Scriptures 
speak of the righteous having often interceded in behalf of the 
ungodly, is dismissed with the remark on the part of the angel, 
that what might avail for this world will not do so for eternity 

38 What follows (vi. 1-83) is not found in the majority of the manuscripts 
of the Latin version, and can only have been borrowed at some former period 
from the Oriental manuscripts and inserted here. Fritzsche gives the frag- 
ment according to the Syriac version, though retaining the numbering of 
the chapters and verses usually followed in the Ethiopic one. Since 1875 
and 1877 we have been made acquainted with the Latin text through two 
manuscripts (see below). I give above both the numbering of the verses 
adopted by Fritesche and that followed by Bensly in his edition of the 
Latin text. 

36 At this point the Latin Vulgate text comes in again. 
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. a8 well (vii, 36-45). When Ezra is deploring that the whole 
ruin of the human race has been brought about by Adam, the 
angel refers him to the impiety of men through which they 
have become the authors of their own ruin (vii. 46—69). Then 
follow further explanations, having reference to the circum- 
stance that of the many that are created so very few are 
saved (vill. 1-62). Finally, the signs of the last time are 
unfolded to Ezra anew (viii. 63-—ix. 13), and his anxiety at 
the thought of so many being lost is once more set at rest 
(ix. 14-25). Fourth vision (ix. 26—x. 60): While Ezra is 
again indulging his complaints, he sees a woman on his right 
hand weeping, and who, in answer to his questions, tells him 
that after thirty years of barrenness she gave birth to a son, 
brought him up with great difficulty, and then procured a wife 
for him, but that just as he was entering the bride-chamber he 
fell and was killed (ix. 26—x. 4). Ezra chides her for bewail- 
ing the mere loss of a son, when she ought rather to be 
weeping over the destruction of Jerusalem and the ruin of so 
many men (x, 5-24). Then all at once her face is lifted up, 
she utters a cry, the earth quakes, and instead of the woman 
there appears a strongly built eity. At this sight Ezra is so 
perplexed that he cries to the angel Uriel, who at once 
appears and gives him the following explanation of what he 
had just seen: The woman is Zion. The thirty years of 
barrenness are the 3000 years during which no sacrifices had 
as yet been offered on Zion. The birth of the son represents 
the building of the temple by Solomon, and the instituting of 
sacrificial worship on Zion. The death of the son refers to 
the destruction of Jerusalem. But the newly built city was 
shown to Ezra in the vision with the view of comforting him, 
and of saving him from despair (x. 25-60). Fifth vision 
(xi 1-xii 51): In adream Ezra sees an eagle rise out of 
the sea, having twelve wings and three heads. And out of the 
wings grew eight subordinate wings, which became small and 
feeble winglets. But the -heads were resting, and the centre 
one was larger than the others, And the eagle flew and 
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ruled over the land. And from within its body there issued 
a voice which ordered the wings to rule one after another. 
And the twelve wings ruled, one after the other (the second 
more than twice as long as any of the others, xi. 17), and 
then vanished, and similarly two of the winglets, so that at 
last only the three heads and the six winglets were left. 
Two of those winglets separated themselves from the rest, 
and placed themselves under the head on the mght-hand side. 
The other four wanted to rule, but two of them soon vanished 
and the two were consumed by the heads, And the middle 
head ruled over the whole earth and then vanished. And 
the two other heads also ruled. But the one on the right- 
hand side devoured the one on the left (xi 1-35). Then 
Ezra sees a lion, and hears how, with a human voice, it 
describes the eagle just referred to as being the fourth of 
those animals to which God has in succession committed the 
empire of the world. And the lion announces to the eagle 
its impending destruction (xi. 36—46). Thereupon the only 
remaining head also vanished. And the two winglets which 
had joined themselves to it began to rule.” But their rule 
was of a feeble character. And the whole body of the eagle 
was consumed with fire (xii. 1-3). The meaning of the vision 
which Ezra rehearses is as follows, The eagle represents the 
last of Daniel’s kingdoms. The twelve wings are twelve kings 
who are to rule over it, one after another. The second will 
begin to reign, and will reign longer than the others. The 
voice which issues from the body of the eagle means that in the 
course of the duration of that kingdom (inter tempus regni 
allius, as we ought to read with the Syriac and the other 
Oriental versions) evil disorders will arise; and it will be involved. 
in great trouble, only it will not fall, but regain its power. 
But the eight subordinate wings represent eight kings, whose 
respective times will be of short duration. Two of these will 


27 Here the correct text is that presented by the Oriental versions. See 
Hilgenfeld and Fritzsche (in answer to Volkmar, who adheres to the cor- 
rupt LA. of the Latin version). | 
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perish when the intermediate time approaches (appropin- 
quante tempore medio, t.e. that interregnum to which reference 
had just been made). Four of them will be reserved for the 
time when the end is approaching, and two for the time of 
the end itself. But the meaning of the three heads is as 
follows. At the time of the end the Most High will raise up 
three kings,” who will rule over the earth. -And they will 
cause impiety to reach a climax, and will bring about the end. 
The one (=the middle head) will die in his bed, but in the 
midst of torment. .Of the remaining two one will be cut off 
by the sword of the other, while the latter will himself fall by 
the sword at the time of the end. Finally, the two subordinate 
wings, which joined the head on the right, represent the two 
remaining kings of the closing period, whose reign will be 
feeble and full of disorder (xii. 4-30). But the lion which 
announces to the eagle its impending destruction represents the 
Messiah, whom the Most High has reserved for the end. He 
will arraign them (the kings?) while yet alive before His 
tribunal, and convict them of their wickedness, and then 
destroy them. But the people of God He will cause to rejoice 
(during 400 years, as was foretold in the third vision) till the 
day of judgment comes (xii. 31-34). After receiving those 
revelations Ezra is commissioned to write what he had seen 
in a book, and preserve it in a secret place (xii 35—51).— 
Sixth vision (xiii, 1-58): Once more he sees in a dream a 
man rising up out of the sea. And an innumerable company 
of men gathered themselves together for the purpose of warring 
against that man. And when they marched out against him, 
he emitted a fiery breath and flames from his mouth, so that 
they were all burnt up. Thereupon other men advanced 
toward him, some of them joyfully, others in sadness, and some 
again in fetters (xiii 1-13). In answer to Ezra’s request 
this vision is explained to him as follows. The man who 
rises out of the sea is he by whom God will redeem His whole 
creation. He will annihilate his enemies, not with the spear 
28 So the Oriental versions. The Latin has tria regna. 
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or implements of war, but by means of the law, which is like 
unto fire. But the peaceful crowd that advances towards him 
1s the ten tribes returning from the captivity (xiii. 14-58).— 
Seventh vision (xiv. 1-50): Ezra is commissioned by God to 
instruct the people and set his house in order and withdraw 
from mortal things, for he is about to be taken from the earth. 
Moreover, he is to take to himself five men who, during a period 
of forty days, are to write down what they are told to write. 
And Ezra did so. And the men wrote what they did not 
understand. Thereupon Ezra was carried away and conveyed 
to the place appointed for such as he (xiv. 1-50). 

For anything at all decisive with regard to the date of the 
composition of this remarkable book, we are chiefly indebted to 
the interpretation of the vision of the eagle. For the data 
furnished by the other passages that have been brought to 
bear upon this point are of too uncertain a character to be of 
much service. For example in chap. vi 9 it is stated that 
the present world is to end with the rule of Edom, while the 
world to come is to begin with the supremacy of Israel (finis 
enim hujus saeculi Esau, et principium sequentis Jacob). But 
it is open to question whether by Edom it is the Herodians 
(so Hilgenfeld, Volkmar) or whether it is the Romans 
(so Oehler in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 1st ed. vol. ix. p. 430, 2nd 
ed. vol. ix. p. 660; Ewald, Zacursus, p. 198; Langen, p. 
125 sq.) that are meant. The latter is no doubt the correct 
view of the matter.” But even if the former were to be 
preferred, very little after all would be gained considering the 
long period embraced by the Herodian dynasty (down till the 
year 100 of our era). Then as for the calculation of the 

39 In Rabbinical literature Edom is quite a common designation for Rome ; 
seo Buxtorf's Lexicon Chaldaicum, col. 29 sqq. Otho, Lex Rabd. under 
‘‘Roma.” Levy, Neuhebr. Wérterd. i. 29. Griinbaum, Zeitschr. der DMG 
xxxi. pp. 805-309. Weber, System der altsynag. paldst. Theol. p. 348 and 
elsewhere. This designation occurs so early as in the Sifre (see Weber, p. 
60). Comp. further Jerome’s Comment. ad Jesaj. xxi. 11, 12 (Opp. ed. 
Vallarsi, iv. 217): Quidam Hebraeorum pro Duma Romam legunt, volentes 
prophetiam contra regnum Romanum dirigi, frivola persuasione qua semper 
in Idumacae nomine Romanos existimant demonstrari. 
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world-periods as given in chap. xiv. 11,12 (Duodecim enim 
partibus divisum est saeculum, et transierunt ejus decimam et 
dimidium decimae partis, superant autem ejus duae post 
medium decimae partis). The mere fact of the reading 
fluctuating so much here (in the Syriac and Armenian 
versions the passage does not occur at all) should of itself 
have been enough to deter any one from attempting any 
calculation whatever of these world-periods. It will be seen 
then that, apart from the general purport of the book, it is the 
vision of the eagle alone that can be said to furnish a clue to 
the date of its composition. In the interpretation of this 
vision the following points, which naturally present themselves 
on a general survey of the contents, are fo be kept steadily in 
view: the twelve principal wings, the eight subordinate ones, 
and the three heads represent twenty-three sovereigns or rulers 
who reign one after the other, and that in the following order. 
First we have the twelve principal wings and two of the 
subordinate ones, Then comes a time of disorder. At the 
expiry of this period four subordinate wings have their turn, 
and after them the three heads. During the reign of the 
third head the Messiah appears, upon which follows the over- 
throw of the third head and the short feeble reign of the two 
remaining subordinate wings. We thus see that, from the 
author's standpoint, both the overthrow of the third head and 
the reign of the last two subordinate wings were still in the 
future; from which it follows that he must have written 
during the reign of the third head, and that the reign of the 
two last subordinate wings is not matter of history, but exists 
only in the authors imagination. Further, the following 
points are to be specially noted: (1) The second principal 
wing reigns more than twice as long as any of the rest 
(xi. 17). (2) Many of the wings, particularly of the sub- 
ordinate wings, come upon the scene without actually getting 
the length of reigning, and therefore represent mere pretenders 
and usurpers. (3) All the rulers belong to one and the same 
kingdom, and are, or at least aim at being, the rulers of the 
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whole of that kingdom. (4) The first dies a natural death 
(xii, 26), the second is murdered by the third (xi. 35, xu. 28). 
Now, with the help of this exegetical result, let us test the 
various interpretations that have been attempted, and which we 
may divide into three leading groups, according as the eagle 
has been supposed to refer either (1) to Rome under the 
monarchy and the republic, or (2) to the Greek rule, or (3) to 
Rome under the emperors. e 

1, Laurence, van der Vlis and Liicke (2nd ed.) under- 
stand the vision of the eagle as referring to the history of 
Rome from the time of Romulus till that of Caesar. Those 
three writers are all agreed in this, that the three heads 
represent Sulla, Pompey and Caesar, and that our book was 
composed in the time of Caesar (Liicke), or shortly after his 
assassination (van der Vlis), or a little later still (Laurence), 
No doubt the interpretation 12+8 wings is beset with con- 
siderable difficulty, but this is supposed to be got over by 
falling back upon those persons who at a later period aspired 
to the throne, and upon the party leaders in the time of the 
civil wars. But even if this were not a somewhat doubtful 
proceeding, there are still two considerations that could not 
fail to prove fatal to this view: first, the fact that for a Jewish 
apocalyptic writer the whole period previous to the time of 
Pompey would have simply no interest whatever; and then 
this other fact, that if Rome is to be thought of at all, the 
reference can only be to a time when she was mistress of the 
world. For the whole of the wings and heads are intended 
to represent rulers who exercised or at all events aspired to 
exercise sway over the entire world. 

2. Hilgenfeld supposes the vision to have reference to the 
Greek rule. It is true that previously (Apokalyptik, pp. 
217-221) he took the 12+8 wings to mean the Ptolemies. 
The twelve wings and the first two of the subordinate wings 
he made out to be the following:—(1) Alexander the Great, 
(2) Ptolemy I. Lagi, (3~8) Ptolemy II. to Ptolemy VIL, (9) 
Cleopatra I., (10-14) Ptolemy VIII. Lathyrus to Ptolemy 
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XII. Auletes. The other six subordinate wings were supposed 
to refer to the offshoots from the Ptolemaic dynasty down to 
Cleopatra the younger (tf 30 Bc). Then some time after 
(Zeitschr. 1860, pp. 335-358) he substituted the Seleucidae 
for the Ptolemies, and reckoned the kings from Alexander the 
Great on to the descendants of Seleucus. But still he always 
adhered strictly to the view, that the three heads were to be 
taken as referring to Caesar, Antony and Octavian, and that 
the book must have been composed immediately after Antony’s 
death in the year 30 Bc, (Zeitschr. 1867, p. 285: “exactly 
30 years before Christ”). Although this interpretation 
enables us more easily to find room for the twenty kings 
than the foregoing one, still it can hardly be said to be a bit 
more tenable. One great objection to it above all is this, that 
while it supposes the twenty wings to refer to Greek rulers, it 
regards the three heads, on the other hand, as referring to 
Roman rulers, whereas the text obviously requires us to 
regard the whole as rulers of one and the same kingdom. 
But Hilgenfeld’s interpretation is incompatible above all with 
the statement that the second wing was to rule twice as long 
as any of the others (xi. 17). For this will suit neither the 
case of Ptolemy I. nor that of Seleucus I. Nicator. Hilgenfeld 
too has fully realized the awkwardness of this passage, and 
while at one time he was disposed to look upon it as an 
interpolation, he has more recently had recourse to the 
expedient of supposing that, in the statement in question, the 
author had in view only the first six wings, namely those on 
the right side, on which assumption he finds that the notice 
exactly suits the case of Seleucus L (Zettschr. 1867, p. 286 
sq., 1870, p. 310 sq.). But the text does not in the least 
degree sanction such a limitation as this (nemo post te tenebit 
tempus tuum, sed nec dimidium ejus). There is a further 
contradiction of the text in the referring of the first head to 
Caesar, who, as is well known, was assassinated, whereas, accord- 
ing to chap. xii. 26, the ruler in question was to die super 
lectum. But let us say generally that every interpretation 1s to be 
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regarded as untenable which proceeds on the assumption that the 
book was written earlier than the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus. One of the principal objects of the book is just this, 
to comfort the people on the occasion of the destruction in 
question. Ezra over and over again prays to have an 
explanation of the mystery of Jerusalem’s lying low in the 
dust while the Gentile nations exult in triumph, It is with 
regard to this that, through the medium of a divine revelation, 
he obtains instruction and comfort. Now to write a work of 
this nature could hardly be supposed to have any meaning or 
object whatsoever except at a time when Jerusalem was 
actually lying in ruins. No doubt it is the first destruction 
of the city (by Nebuchadnezzar) that is in view. But as it is 
of course impossible that the book can have been written in 
the decades immediately following this event (if for nothing 
but chap. xi. 39, xii. 11, where Daniel is presupposed), the 
only course open to us is to come down to a date subsequent 
to the destruction by Titus, and to assume that the author 
intended that first destruction by Nebuchadnezzar to be 
regarded as, so to speak, a type of the second, and that the 
consolations purporting to have been communicated to Ezra 
were in reality meant for that generation in whose minds the 
recollection of the destruction of the year 70 was still fresh ; 
although for the pseudo-Ezra this event was perhaps more a 
thing of the past than it was for the pseudo-Baruch. Then a 
distinct allusion to the destruction of the city by the Romans 
may also be found in the words which the lion addresses to 
the eagle (xi. 42): Destruxisti habitationes eorum qui fructi- 
ficabant et humiliasti muros eorum qui te non nocuerunt. 
Consequently there cannot be a doubt that— 

3. Corrodi, Liicke (1st ed.), Gfrérer, Dillmann, Volkmar, 
Ewald, Langen, Wieseler, Keil, Hausrath, Renan, Drummond, 
Reuss, Gutschmid, Le Hir are correct in holding that the 
eagle is to be understood as representing imperial Rome. 
They are all at one in this, that the line of rulers should begin 
with Caesar, and that, by the second wing, the duration of 
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whose reign was more than twice as long as that of any of 
the others (xi. 17), it is Augustus that is meant. This point 
may in fact be regarded as settled. For the placing of Csesar 
as the first in the line of Roman emperors is also to be met 
with elsewhere (Joseph. Anté, xviii. 2. 2, 6.10; Orac. Sibyll. 
v. 10-15. Comp. Volkmar, p. 344). Moreover the length 
of time during which Augustus reigned is estimated, as a rule, 
at 56 years, counting from his first consulate in the year 
711 av.c.=43 Bec. (see Volkmar, p. 344; Gutschmid, 
Zeitschr. 1860, p. 37). According to this calculation the 
actual duration of the reign of Augustus is found to have 
been more than twice longer than that of all the other Roman 
emperors belonging to the first three centuries. 

But there is one point in regard to which there is an 
essential difference between Gutschmid and Le Hir on the one 
hand and all the other writers mentioned above on the other. 
For while Corrodi (i. 208) and the others understand the 
three heads as referring to the three Flavian emperors 
(Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian), and accordingly regard the 
book as having been written during the last decades of the 
first century of our era, Gutschmid interprets as follows :— 
He takes the twelve principal wings to represent: (1) Caesar, 
(2) Augustus, (3) Tiberius, (4) Caligula, (5) Claudius, (6) Nero, 
(7) Vespasian, (8) Domitian, (9) Trajan, (10) Hadrian, 
(11) Antoninus Pius, (12) Marcus Aurelius. The first two 
of the subordinate wings he supposes to refer to Titus and 
Nerva, and the four immediately following them to: (1) Com- 
modus, (2) Pertinax, (3) Didius Julianus, and (4) Pescennius 
Niger. The three heads again he takes to represent, Septimtus 
Severus (193-211 a.p.) with his two sons Caracalla and Geta. 
Geta was murdered by Caracalla, but this latter also fell by 
the sword (217 a.D.). The last two of the subordinate wings 
he supposes to be intended for Macrinus and his son Diadu- 
menianus, who were assassinated in the year 218 aD. He 
thinks therefore that the vision of the eagle must have been 
written immediately before, in the month of June 218 
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(Zettschr. 1860, p. 48). Moreover Gutschmid regards the 
vision of the eagle as a later interpolation, while he thinks— 
and here he is more in accord with Hilgenfeld—that the main 
body of the book must have been written in the year 31 B.c. 
Le Hir, in his interpretation of the visiou now in question, 
coincides with Gutschmid in almost every particular (Hitudes 
Bibliques, i. pp. 184-192). The only point in which they 
differ is this, that Le Hir, founding upon the list of emperors 
given by Clement of Alexandria, counts the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius and Commodus as simply one, thus including the 
latter among those represented by the principal wings, while, 
to make up for this, he inserts Clodius Albinus after 
Pescennius Niger among those represented by the subordinate 
wings. Nor does he think that the entire book was written 
in the year 218 AD., but is of opinion that there was in the 
first instance a Jewish original, and subsequently a Christian 
revision and modification of this latter. He holds that the 
former, which is already made use of in the Epistle of 
Barnabes, was written in the last quarter of the first century 
of our era, while the Christian revision, in which the vision 
of the eagle was inserted, would be composed in the year 
218 av. (Etudes Bibliques, i. p. 207 q.). 

The tempting thing about this interpretation is, that it 
enables us actually to specify all the rulers represented by 
the 12+8 wings, which, if we suppose the Flavian period to 
be in view, it is impossible to do. But, for all that, it is 
unquestionably erroneous. It is precluded above all by the 
circumstance that the book is already quoted by Clement of 
Alexandria. Consequently it must have been in existence 
toward the close of the second century. No doubt Gutschmid 
and Le Hir are disposed-to fall back upon the hypothesis of 
interpolation or of revision and modification. But the book 
itself furnishes neither occasion nor justification for such a 
hypothesis. The vision of the eagle fits in admirably, and 
could scarcely be omitted without completely mutilating the 
work. The hypothesis of interpolation is therefore gratuitous 
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length of reigning at all (xi. 25-27). As for the rest they 
are, quite as muchas the principal wings, rulers of the entire 
empire, or at all events aspire to be so. Consequently it is 
impossible to suppose that it is vassal princes that are repre- 
sented by those subordinate wings; rather must we hold, with 
Corrodi (Gesch. des Chiliasmus, i. 207), that it is “governors, 
rival candidates for the throne, and rebels,” or with Dillmann 
(Herzog’s Real-Ene. 1st ed. vol. xii. p. 312), that it is 
“Roman generals and pretenders” that are in view. Of 
course we have had to avail ourselves of the better known 
among the usurpers in order to complete the number twelve. 
But it would appear that the author reckons along with them 
all those Roman generals who, during the period of disorder 
(68-70), had at any time put forward claims to the throne. 
And of these surely it would not be difficult to make out six. 
For it is only a question of six, seeing that, as has been already 
noticed, the last two of the subordinate wings do not represent 
actual historical personages. 

If the view which represents the three heads as referring 
to the Flavian emperors be correct, it should not be difficult 
to determine the date of the composition of our book. We 
have already seen that the author wrote during the reign of 
the third head, inasmuch as he is already acquainted with 
the manner in which the second was put to death, while on 
the other hand he is looking forward to the overthrow of the 
third after the Messiah has made His appearance. Conse- 
quently the composition of the book is not, with Corrodi and 
Ewald, to be referred to so early a date as the time of Titus, 
nor again, with Volkmar, Langen, Hausrath and Renan, to 
one so late as the time of Nerva, but, with Gfrorer, Dillmann, 
Wieseler and Reuss, to the reign of Domitian (81-96 «.D.). 


The designation Fourth Book of Ezra, under which our work is known, 
is current only in the Latin Church, and is to be traced to the fact that the 
canonical books Ezra and Nehemiah were reckoned as First and Second Ezra 
respectively, while the Ezra of the Greek Bible was regarded as Third Ezra 
(so Jerome, Praef. in version. libr. Ezrac, Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ix. 1524: Nec 
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quemquam moveat, quod unus a nobis editus liber est; nec apocryphorum 
tertii et quarti somniis delectetur). This mode of designating those 
different books has also been retained in the official Roman Vulgate, where 
Third and Fourth Ezra are inserted at the end of the New Testament. In 
the manuscript of Amiens, from which Bensly edited the Latin fragment, 
the canonical books Ezra and Nehemiah taken together are regarded as 
First Ezra, the so-called Third Ezra is counted as Second Ezra, while 
Fourth Ezra is divided into three books, chaps. i-ii. being counted as 
Third Ezra, chaps. iii~xiv. as Fourth Ezra, and chaps. xv., xvi. as Fifth 
Ezra (Bensly, The Missing Fragment, p. 6). Similarly, though with greater 
complication still, in the Codex Sangermanensis and the manuscripts derived 
from it (Bensly, p. 85 aq.). The earliest designation seems to have been 
"Eetpas 6 xpoterng (Clemens Alex. Strom. iii. 16. 100) or "Eotpa dxroxa- 
amps, for it is doubtless our Fourth Book of Ezra that is meant by the 
apocrypbal work bearing that name which occurs in the list of the Apocrypha 
edited by Montfaucon, Cotelier, Hody and Pitra (see p. 126). For more on 
the different titles, see Volkmar, Das vierte Buch Esra, p.8. Hilgenfeld, 
Messias Judaeorum, pp. xviii.—xxi. 

Use and high repute of the book in the Christian Church.—It is probable 
that it is this work that is referred to in the following passage in the 
Epistle of Barnabas, chap. xii. : ‘Opeolas rari wspl rot oraupod cplle: iv dAAw 
EpoOgry Atyorrs Kai xére ravra cuvrsaAtobyosras; Abyss xupios® “Oray Surv 
xAL0H xai avaory, xal Sravixn EvrAov ala oraéy. Comp. Fourth Ezra, 
iv. 83: Quomodo et quando haec? ... v. 5: Side ligno sanguis stillabit. 
It is true that here the first half of the quotation is wanting, but for all 
that Le Moyne and Fabricius (Cod. pseudepigr. ii. 184) were undoubtedly 
correct in tracing it to Fourth Ezra. Comp. further, Cotelier, Hilgenfeld 
and Harnack in their editions of the Epistle of Barnabas; Hilgenfeld, Die 
apostol. Vater, p. 47. It is also extremely probable that we are indebted to 
Fourth Ezra for the legend to the effect that, when the Holy Scriptures had 
perished on the occasion of the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Ezra completely restored them again by means of a miracle. So 
Irenaeus, iii. 21.2. Tertullian, De cultu femin. i. 8. Clemens Alex. Strom. 
i. 22.149. Comp. Fourth Ezra xiv. 18-22 and 87-47. Fabricius, Codex 
pseudepigr. i. 1156-1160. Hilgenfeld, Messias Judaeorum, p. 107. Strack 
in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. vol. vii. 414 aq. (art. ‘‘ Kanon des A. T.’s”). 

The first express quotation occurs in Clemens Alex. Strom. iii. 16. 100: 
Lia tl yap obx ivinero G peyrpa Tie fentpds peo Taos, Tyce poy idw Tov pedxoy 
top 'laxaB xal rev xdxov tov yivove ‘lopaqn; "Eodpas ¢ xpoParn; 
Aiyes Comp. 4 Ezra v.35. Qur book is repeatedly used and quoted as 
prophetical, above all by Ambrose. See the passages in Fabricius, Cod. 
pseudepigr. ii. pp. 188, 185 aqq. Hilgenfeld, Messias Judacorum, p. xxii. sq. 
Le Hir, Etudes Bibliques, i. 142. Benaly, The Missing Fragment, pp. 74-76. 
It is also quoted as propheta Esdras in the so-called Opus imperfectum 
in Matthaeum printed among Chrysostom’s works (ed. Montfaucon, vol. vi.), 
Homil. xxxiv. s. fin. Jerome, who maintains a critical attitude toward the 
Apocrypha generally, is the only one who expresses himself unfavourably. 
See the paseage quoted above from the Praef. in version. libr. Ezrae, 
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and especially Adv. Vigilantium, chap. vi. (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ii. 898): Tu 
vigilans dormis et dormiens acribis et proponis mihi librum apocryphum, 
qui sub nomine Eedrae a te et similibus tui legitur, ubi scriptum est, quod 
post mortem nullus pro aliis audeat deprecari, quem ego libram numquam 
legi. Quid enim necesse est in manus sumere, quod ecclesia non recepit. 
Bat although our book continued to be excluded from the canon, it neverthe- 
legs enjoyed a wide circulation, especially in the Middle Ages. Bensly has 
proved by actual verification that it finds a place in more than sixty Latin 
manuscripts of the Bible (Bensly, The Missing Fragment, pp. 42, 82 aqq.), 
and this without taking into account scarcely any of the Italian libraries. As 
we have already mentioned, it appears in the official Vulgate as an appendix. 
It aleo finds a place in not a few German editigns of the Bible, Lutheran 
and Reformed as well as Catholic (for the evidence in regard to this, see 
Gildemeister, Esdrae liber quartus arabice, 1877, p. 42). On the history of 
the use, comp. further, Fabricius, Codex pseudepegr. ii. 174-192. Idem, 
Cod. apocryph. Nov. Test. i. 986-9388. Volkmar, Das vierte Buch Ezra, 
p. 278 sq. Hilgenfeld, Messias Judacorum, pp. xviii.~xxiv., lxix. aq. 

Care must be taken not to confound the Fourth Book of Ezra with the 
Christian work entitled the Apocalypse of Ezra which Tischendorf has 
edited (Apocalypees apocryphae, Lips. 1866, pp. 24-88). On this comp. 
Tischendorf, Stud, wu. Krit. 1851, p. 428 sqq. Idem, Prolegom. to his 
edition, pp. 12-14. Le Hir, Etudes Bibliques (Paris 1869), ii. 120-122. 
By the "Eetpa axoxdéaufic, which occurs in the list of the Apocrypha 
edited by Montfaucon, Pitra and others, it is possibly the Fourth Book of 
Ezra that is meant (see p. 126). On the Ezra-Apocrypha, comp. also 
Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr. i. 1162. On the later additions to the Fourth 
Book of Ezra (chaps. i—ii. and xv. xvi.), which in the manuscripts appear 
as yet as separate Books of Ezra, and which came for the first time to be 
blended with the main work in the printed text, see Dillmann in Hersog’s 
iteal-Enc. 2nd ed. vol. xii. 356, and Bensly, Zhe Missing Fragment, 
pp. 85-40. 

The texts of the Fourth Book of Ezra that have come down to us are the 
following :— 

(1.) The old Latin version, which is the most literal, and therefore the 
most important of all. The vulgar text, as it had long been printed, was 
extremely inaccurate. In the edition of Fabricius (Codex pseudepigraphus 
Vet. Test. vol. ii. 1728, pp. 178-807) the Arabic version, which was given to 
the public through Ockley’s English translation in 1711, was collated 
throughout with the Latin text. Sabatier was the first to lay the founda- 
tion for the critical restoration of the text by his publication of the variants 
of the important Codex Sangermanensis (Sabatier, Bibliorum sacrorum 
Latinae versiones antiquae, vol. iii. 1748, pp. 1088, 1069-1084). Numerous 
emendations based upon the Codex Sangermanensis, and the Ethiopic version 
published by Laurence in 1820, were proposed by Van der Vlis (Dispusatio 
critica de Ezrae libro apocrypho vulgo quarto dicto, Amstelod. 1889). The 
first critical edition was published by Volkmar (Handbuch der Kinleitung in 
die Apocryphen, second part: Das vierte Buch Ezra, Tiib. 1868). In this 
edition Sabatier’s collation of the Cod. Sangermanensis and a Ziirich manu- 
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script collated by Volkmar himself were mare use of. These manuscripts 
however were not collated with sufficient care, as the subsequent editions of 
Hilgenfeld (Messias Judaeorum, Lips. 1869) and Fritzache ( Libri apocryphi 
Vet. Test. graece, Lips. 1871) have shown. Both these writers give the 
Latin text according to three different manuscripts: (a) the Cod. Sanger- 
manensis saec. ix., collated anew for Hilgenfeld’s edition by Zotenberg ; 
(6) the Cod. Turicensis saec. xiii., aleo collated anew for Hilgenfeld’s 
edition by Fritzache ; (c) a Cod. Dresdensis saec. xv., collated by Hilgen- 
feld. In the whole of those editions a considerable fragment ts wanting 
between chaps. vii. 85 and vii. 36, which could only be supplied from the 
Oriental versions. This fragment was first discovered, so far as the Latin 
text is concerned, by Benaly in a manuscript at Amiens (formerly at Corbie 
near Amiens) in the year 1875 (Bensly, The Missing Fragment of the Latin 
Translation of the Fourth Buok of Ezra, discovered and edited with an 
Introduction and Notes, Cambridge 1875. Comp. Theol. Literaturztg. 1876, 
p- 48 aq.). After this it was also published by Hilgenfeld (Zeitschr. fur 
wissensch. Theol. 1876, pp. 421-485). Two years after this again the same 
fragment was edited from a Madrid manuscript (formerly in Alcalé de 
Henares) by Wood, and from among the remains of John Palmer the 
Orientalist (¢ 1840), who had transcribed it as early as the year 1826 
(Journal of Philology, vol. vii. 1877, pp. 264-278). Besides the manuscripts 
hitherto mentioned, Bensly (pp. 42, 82 sqq.) bas verified some sixty others 
of the Latin tezt.*1 Those of them in which there is the large hiatus in 
chap. vii., and this holds true of probably the whole of them, at all events 
of the Turicensis and the Dresdensis, as also of the printed vulgar text, are 
of no value, for the hiatus in the Cod. Sangermanensis was due to the cutting 
out of a leaf, so that all the manuscripts and texts in which precisely the 
same hiatus occurs must have followed that codex (as from a letter 
addreased to Benaly, Gildemeister appears to have already noted in the year 
1865). Consequently in the case of any future edition consideration will 
be due, in the first instance, only to: (a) the Cod. Sangermanensis (now in 
Paris), dating from the year 822 a.D. (Bensly, p. 5); (5) the Amiens 
manuscript, also belonging to the ninth century, and independent of the 
Cod. Sanger. ; and (c) the Madrid manuscript, At the same time we may 
observe that the Latin manuscripts of the Bible in the majority of the Italian 
libraries have not yet been examined in connection with our book. 

(2.) Next to the Latin the best and most trustworthy version is the 
Syriac, which has been transmitted to us in the large Peshito manuscript 
of Milan (Cod. Ambros. B. 21, Inf.). It waa published for the first time by 
Ceriani first of all in a Latin version (Ceriani, Monumenta sacra et profana, 
vol. i fasc. 2, Mediol. 1866, pp. 99-124), then in the Syriac text itself 
(Ceriani, Mon. sac. et prof. vol. v. fasc. 1, Mediol. 1868, pp. 4-111). This 
latter is also given in the photo-lithographed facsimile of the whole manu- 
script (Translatio Syra Pescitto Veteris Testamenti ex cod. Ambr. photo- 
lithographice, ed. Ceriani, 2 vols. in 4 parta, Milan 1876-1883 ; comp. vol. 


31 On two Parisian and two Berlin manuscripts, see Gildemeiater, Esdrae 
liber quartus Arabice, 1877, p. 44 fin. 
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iii. p. 92). Hilgenfeld has embodied Ceriani’s Latin version in his Afessias 
Judaeorum (Lips. 1869). 

(3.) The Ethiopic version, which is also of importance for the reconstruc- 
tion of the original text. It had been previously published by Laurence, 
accompanied with a Latin and English version, but only from a single 
manuscript, and not quite free from errors (Laurence, Primi Ezrae liori, 
qui apud Vulgatam appellatur quartus, versio Aethiopica, nunc primo in 
medium prolata et Latine Angliceque reddita, Oxoniae et Londoni 1820). 
Numerous corrections have been made by van der Vlis (Dispuiatio critica 
de Ezrae libro apocrypho vulgo quarto dicto, Amst. 1889). A collection of 
the variants in the other manuscripts has been furnished by Dillmann in 
the appendix to Ewald’s dissertation in the Abhandlungen der Gottinger 
Gesellsch. der Wissensch. vol. xi. 1862-1868. Then, in the last place, 
Pritorius, availing himself of Dillmann’s collection of variants, and also 
collating with a Berlin manuscript, has made various emendations in the 
Latin version which Hilgenfeld has embodied in his Messias Judaeorum 
(Lips. 1869). A critical edition is still a desideratum. Among the 
Ethiopic manuscripts of the so-called Magdala collection, which some years — 
ago were forwarded to the British Museum at the close of the war between 
the English and King John of Abyssinia, there happen to be no fewer than 
eight of our book (see Wright's catalogue in the Zeitschr. der DMG. 1870, 
p. 599 aqq., Nos. 5, 10, 11, 18, 28, 24, 25, 27. Bensly, The Missing Frag- 
ment, p. 2, note 8). 

(4.) The two Arabic versions are of but secondary importance, owing to 
the great freedom in which their authors often indulge. (a) One of them, 
which is in a manuscript in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, was in the first 
instance published only in an English version by Ockley (in Whitson’s 
Primitive Christianity revived, vol. iv. London 1711). Ewald was the 
first to publish the Arabic text (Transactions of the Gottingen Gesellschk. 
der Wissensch. vol. xi. 1862-1868). Emendations upon Ockley’s version 
and Ewald’s text were furnished by Steiner (Zeitschr. fiir wissenach. Theol. 
1868, pp. 426-183), with whose assistance Hilgenfeld also composed a 
Latin rendering for his Messias Judaeorum (Lips. 1869). The Arabic 
version here in question is also found in a Codex Vaticanus, which, though 
merely a transcript of the one in the Bodleian library, is nevertheless of 
some value in so far as it was copied before the leaf, which is at present 
wanting in the Bodleian codex, went amissing (Bensly, The Missing Frag- 
ment, p. 77 8q. Gildemeister, Esdrae liber quartus, p. $; this latter supplies 
at pp. 6~8 the text of this fragment, which is omitted in Ewald’s edition). 
(6) An extract from another Arabic version is likewise found in a Bodleian 
codex, from which it has been edited by Ewald (as above). A German 
version of this extract was furnished by Steiner (Zeitschr. f. wissensch. 
Theol. 1868, pp. 896-425).. On the extract itself, comp. further, Ewald, 
Transactions of the Gottingen Gesellsch. der Wissensch. 1863, pp. 163-180. 
The complete text of this version was published by Gildemeister in Arabic 
and Latin from a Codex Vaticanus (Hsdrae liber quartus arabice, e codice 
Vaticano nunc primum edidit, Bonnae 1877). 

(5.) The Armenian version, which is still freer than the Arabic one, and 
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is of but little service for the reatoration of the original text. It was 
published as early as the year 1805 in the edition of the Armenian Bible 
issued under the superintendence of the Mechitarists, but Ceriani was the 
firat to rescue it from oblivion, while Ewald again furnished specimens 
of it in a German rendering (Transactions of the Gottingen Gesellach. der 
Wissensch. 1865, pp. 504-516). A Latin version, prepared by Petermann 
and based upon a collation of four manuscripts, is given in Hilgenfeld’s 
Messias Judaeorum (Lips. 1869). In the older editions of the Armenian 
Bible (the first dating as far back as 1666) there is an Armenian version of 
our book which was prepared by the first editor, Uscanus himeelf, and taken 
from the Vulgate (see Scholtz, inl. in die heiligen Schriften, vol. i. 1845, 
p. 501. Gildemeister, Esdrae liber quartus arabice, p. 48. This may be 
made use of for the purpose of correcting Bensly, p. 2, note 2). 

German versions of our book have been published by Volkmar (Das vierte 
Buch Esra, 1868) and Ewald (Transactions of the Gottingen Gesellsch. der 
Wissensch. vol. xi. 1862, 1863), while Hilgenfeld attempted a rendering 
back into the Greek (Messias Judaeorum, Lips. 1869). 

Critical inquiries. For the earlier literature, see Fabricius, Coder 
peeudepigr. ii. 174 sqq. Liicke, Hinl. p. 187 sqq. Volkmar, Das vierte 
Buch Esra (1863), pp. 273-275, 374 sqq. Hilgenfeld, Messias Judaeorum, 
p- liv. aqq. Corrodi (also spelt Corodi), Kritische Geschichte des Chiliasmus, 
vol. i. (1781) pp. 179-230. Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heile (also 
under the title, Geschichte des Urchristenthums, vols. i., ii.), 1888, i. 69-93. 
Liicke, Versuch einer vollstdndigen Kinleitung in die Offenbarung des Johannes 
(2nd ed. 1852), pp. 144-212. Bleek, Stud. u. Krit. 1854, pp. 982-990 
(review of Liicke’s Einl.). Noack, Der Ursprung des Christenthums, vol. 
i, (1857) pp. 341-863. Hilgenfeld, Die jildische Apokalyptik (1857), pp. 
185-242, Idem, Die Propheten Esra und Daniel, 1863. Idem, Zeitschr. 
fir wissensch. Theologie, vol. i. 1858, pp. 250-270; iii. 1860, pp. 885-358 ; 
vi. 1863, pp. 229-292, 457 sq.; x. 1867, pp. 87-91, 268-298 ; xiii. 1870, pp. 
$08-319 ; xix. 1876, pp. 421-485. Gutschmid, “‘ Die Apokalypse des Eara 
und ibre spdteren Bearbeitungen ” (Zeiischr. fur wissensch. Theol. 1860, pp. 
1-81). Dillmann in Herzog’s Real- Enc. 1st ed. vol. xii. 1860, pp. 
810-812 ; 2nd ed. vol. xii. 1883, pp. 853-856 (art. ‘“‘ Pseudepigraphen ”). 
Volkmar, Handbuch der Einleitung in die Apokryphen, second part: Das 
vierte Buch Esra, Tiib. 1863. Ata previous date by the same author, Das 
vierte Buch Esra und apokalyptische Geheimnisse tlberhaupt, Ziirich 1858. 
‘“‘ Kinige Bemerkungen iiber Apokalyptik” (Zettschr. fir wissensch. Theol. 
1861, pp. 83-92). Ewald, “Das vierte Esrabuch nach seinem Zeitalter, 
seinen arabischen Uebersetzungen und einer neuen Wiederherstellung ” 
(Transactions of the Royal Gesellsch. der Wissensch. of G&ttingen, vol. xi. 
1862 —1863, histor.-philol. section, pp. 138-280, Also as a separate 
reprint). Idem, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vol. vii. 8rd ed. 1868, pp. 
69-83. Ceriani, ‘‘Sul Das vierte Ezrabuch del Dottor Enrico Ewald” 
(Estratto dalle Memorie del R. Instituto Lombardo di scienze ¢ lettere), Millano 
1865. Langen, Das Judenthum in Paldstina, 1866, pp. 112-189. Le Hir, 
Du IV.e livre d’Eadras” (Htudes Bibliques, 2 vole. Paris 1869, i. 139-250). 
Wieseler, ‘‘ Das vierte Buch Esra nach Inhalt und Alter untersucht ” (Stud. 
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u. Krit. 1870, pp. 268-804). Keil, Lehkrb. der histor.-krit, Kinleitung in die 
kanon. und apokr. Schriften des A. T. Srd ed. 1878, pp. 758-764. 
Hauarath, Neutestamentl. Zeitgesch. 2nd ed. iv. 80-88 (1st ed. iii. 282-289). 
Renan, ‘‘ L'apocalypse de Pan 97” (Revue des deur Mondes, 1875, March, 
pp. 127-144). Idem, Les évangiles, 1877, pp. 348-378. Drammond, The 
Jewish Messiah, 1877, pp. 84-117. Reuss, Gesch. der heiligen Schriften 
Alten Testaments (1881), sec. 597. 


6. The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 


In the pseudepigraphic prophecies which we have hitherto 
been considering, revelations and predictions—and thereforb 
the apocalyptic element—chiefly predominated. But just as 
these revelations themselves had practical objects as their 
ultimate aim, such objects as the strengthening and comfort- 
ing of the faithful, so alongside of them there was also 
another class of works in which the exhortations and encour- 
agements were more directly expressed. We have a pseud- 
epigraphic prophecy of this description in The Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, which is chiefly composed of such direct 
exhortations. This somewhat extensive work has come down 
to us in its entirety in the Greek text, which was published for 
the first time by Grabe (1698), although, from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, a good many printed copies of a 
Latin version prepared in the thirteenth by Robert Grossetest, 
Bishop of Lincoln, had been in circulation. 

The book, as we now have it, contains a great many direct 
allusions to the incarnation of God in Christ, for which reason 
almost all modern critics look upon it as the production of a 
Christian author. But it is extremely doubtful whether this 
is a correct view of the matter, and whether we ought not 
rather to assume that the work in its original form is of Jewish 
authorship, and that the passages that are of a Christian 
character were interpolated at some later date. As is indicated 
by the title itself, the book consists of the spiritual “ testa- 
ments” which the twelve sons of Jacob left behind them for 
their descendants. In each of those testaments three different 
elements may be distinguished. (1) The patriarch in each 
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instance rehearses in the first place the history of his own life, 
in the course of which he either charges himself with sins he 
has committed (as is done by the majority of them), or on 
the other hand boasts of his virtues. The biographical notices 
follow the lines of the Biblical narrative, although, after the 
fashion of the Haggadean Midrash, they are enriched with a 
large number of fresh details. (2) The patriarch then pro- 
ceeds to address to his descendants a number of appropriate 
exhortations based upon the preceding autobiographical sketch, 
urging them to beware of the sin that had been the cause of 
such deep distress to their ancestor, and in the event of his 
being able to boast of something redounding to his credit, 
recommending them to imitate his virtuous behaviour. The 
subject on which the exhortations turn is, as a rule, one that 
happens to have a very intimate connection with the biogra- 
phical notices, the patriarch’s descendants being warned 
precisely against that sin or, it may be, to imitate that virtue 
which had been exemplified in his own life. (3) But besides 
this, we also find toward the end of each of the testaments 
(with the exception perhaps of that of Gad, where this point 
is only briefly hinted at) certain predictions regarding the 
future of the particular tribe in question, the patriarch for 
example predicting that his descendants would one day 
apostatize from God or, what sometimes appears to amount to 
the same thing, sever their connection with the tribes of 
Levi and Judah, and thereby involve themselves in misery, 
and especially the evils of captivity and dispersion. This 
prediction is frequently accompanied with an exhortation to 
adhere to the tribes of Levi and Judah. On the other hand, 
these predictions are interspersed with a large number of very 
direct references to redemption through Christ. 

The circles of thought in these “ testaments ” are of a very 
heterogeneous character. On the one hand, they contain 
a great deal that it s¢éems impossible to explain except on the 
assumption that they were composed by a Jewish author. 
The history of the patriarchs is amplified precisely in the style 
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of the Haggadean Midrash. The author assumes that salva- 
tion is in store only for the children of Shem, while those of 
Ham are doomed to destruction (Simeon vi.). He manifests 
a lively interest in the Jewish tribes as such; he deplores 
their apostasy and dispersion; he exhorts them to cleave to 
the tribes of Levi and Judah as being those which God has 
specially called to be the leaders of the others ;™ he cherishes 
the hope of their ultimate conversion and deliverance. It is 
true, no doubt, that in his positive injunctions he nowhere 
inculcates the observance of the ceremonial law, such injunc- 
tions being more of a moral character throughout nearly the 
entire book, and consisting for example of warnings against the 
sins of envy, avarice, anger, lying, incontinency, exhortations 
to the love of one’s neighbour, compassion, integrity, and such 
like. But at the same time he does not fail to speak of the 
priestly sacrificial worship, and that even with many details 
introduced into it not met with in the Old Testament itself, as 
being an institution of divine appointment.” On the other hand 
again we also meet with numerous passages which can only 
have been written by a Christian, passages which teach the 
Christian doctrine of the universal character of salvation as 
well as that of redemption through the incarnation of God, 
nay in one instance there is a distinct reference to the 

83 Reuben vi.: Te yap Asul Baxe Kupios rev dpxyay xal te "Jovde. 
Judah xxi.: Kal viv, rixva, dyaxgeare tov Atul, Ive tapsivnre’ xual poe 
ixcipsabe ix’ abrcv, ince od iZorodpsubyrs. ‘Epol yep fOuxs Kupiog rep Baos- 
Aslav, xeixsivg thy [spereicer, nal vartrage riy Beosrsios cn lepwcvry. Issachar 
v. fin? Kel 6 Asui xeei 6 lovdas id0fcedn wap Kuplov iv viois laxb8. Keel 
opp Kupiog ixagpwosy iy abrois, xeci re pein Gaxe rep leparelay, ty be Tq» Bavs- 
asievy, Dan v.: Olde yep ors iv ioxyerats Quipass dxoorictebs rou Kupiev, 
xeol wpoouy itive roy Asul xl xpoc louder derrrateobs. Naphtali v. (in a 
parable): Kailoé Asui ixparnos rey Gasov, xal 6 "lovdas Dbdoas ixines rap 
osagene. Ibid. viii: Kel vecic oby ivreinccds roig rixvosg Gpewy, ives ivovrres 
co Asul xel rp 'Iovdg. 

$3 Leviix. Note for example the prescription: Kel po rod slosadsiv sic 
re dyia Aovou’ xal iv te dues, vixrov (with which comp. vol. i. p. 278); 
further, the prescription in the same passage to the effect that no wood 
was to be used for the altar of burnt-offering but that of trees which 


were always in leaf (comp. Book of Jubilees, chap. xxi., in Ewald's Jadrbd. 
iii. 19). 
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Apostle Paul (Benjamin xi.). The Christology upon which 
those passages proceed is of a decidedly patripassian character.” 
Grabe, who was the first to edit the Greek text, already 
endeavoured to account for those incongruities by the 
hypothesis, that the book was written by a Jew, but had 
been subsequently interpolated by a Christian. All modern 
critics however (since Nitzsch) have entirely dismissed this 
hypothesis, and the only point on which there is a difference 
of opinion amongst them is as to whether the author occupied 
the standpoint of a Jewish or a Gentile Christian. The former 
is the prevailing view ; the latter was propounded by Ritschl 
in the first edition of his ntstehung der altkatholischen 
Kirche, was subsequently adopted by Vorstman and Hiulgen- 
feld, but was ultimately abandoned again by Ritschl himself. 
At the same time there was no doubt a feeling on the part of 
many that it would be impossible to solve the difficulty with- 
out having recourse to the interpolation hypothesis. Kayser 
above all tried to demonstrate the existence of a tolerably 
large number of such interpolations. But even in his case 
the matter is dealt with only incidentally, to enable him to 
maintain the view as to the Jewish-Christian character of the 
writing. It was reserved for Schnapp to enter in a systematic 
manner into the question as to whether the whole work 
had not been reconstructed from beginning to end. He 
endeavoured to show, that to the book in its original form 
belonged only the parts mentioned under Nos, 1 and 2 above, 
i.e. merely the biographical narratives and their accompanying 
exhortations. But he seeks to prove that all those portions 
in which the future fortunes of the tribes are: predicted, with 
34 Simeon vi. : Kupiog 6 @sdg pedcyorg rov "Iopama, Pecsvopesvoc, ixl yas a; 
dvbpaxos. Ibid.: Od; cape AaBov xe) cusscbiay dxdpawois ioucsy cdy- 
Opemrove. Issachar vii.: iyorrss ps0 savray ror Qscy rod ovpavod, oupeTo- 
ptvopesvon trois dybpiwors iy daAcryts xapdiag. Zebulon ix. fin.: dPerbs Orcy 
ty oxnpears dvbpawov. Dan v. fin.: Kupsog foras tepiog avras, trois dydpa- 
wos cuvvevacrpsPonevos. Naphtali vili.: cOdgesras Osog xaroixcy tv adbvbper- 
aos tel rig ys. Asher vii: sus ob 6 GPiorog ixioxinras ryy viv, xal 
aires sAbay ws Bvbpwxoe peste clvbpixas ichinvy xei sivev. Benjamin x: 
waparjevdpesvoy Qtov iv capri trsvbsparras obx twictevoss. 
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some other things of a kindred nature (visions in particular), 
are to be regarded as later interpolations, though he dis- 
tinguishes at the same time between Jewish and Christian 
interpolations. He thinks that the bulk of these interpolations 
would be made by a Jewish hand, but that into these again 
numerous references to the redemption through Christ had 
been afterwards inserted by a Christian hand. He considers 
therefore that the original work itself must also have been of 
Jewish origin. It appears to me that the latter part of this 
hypothesis, in so far, that is, as the Christian revision is con- 
cerned, has at all events hit the mark. It would be vain to 
attempt to reduce the heterogeneous utterances in our Testa- 
ments to a common Jewish-Christian standpoint, all of them 
that bear a specifically Christian stamp being without excep- 
tion of a Gentile-Christian and universalist character. The 
salvation is destined eis wdvta ta €0yn. The Christology is 
the patripassian Christology that so largely prevailed in many 
quarters in the Christian Church during the second and third 
centuries. There is nothing here that can be said to indicate 
a “ Jewish-Christian” standpoint. Again it 1s impossible to 
reconcile with the Christian passages in question that series 
of utterances characterized above which can only have 
emanated from a Jewish author. How is it ever to be 
supposed that a Christian, ay, or even a Jewish-Christian, 
author should think of characterizing the tribes of Levi and 
Judah as those to whom God had committed the guidance of 
Israel. Then what could we conceive such an author to mean 
by exhorting the rest of the tribes to join themselves to the 
two just mentioned and to submit themselves to their 
authority? Why, it was precisely the tribes of Levi and 
Judah, 1.¢. the official Judaism of Palestine, that distinguished 
themselves above all the others in the way of rejecting the 
gospel We can hardly imagine therefore that even a 
Jewish-Christian author would be likely to represent them 
as occupying the leading position above referred to. Nor 
does he so represent them as one who is merely taking a 
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theoretical survey of history, and as though he meant to 
censure the defection from the tribes of Levi and Judah 
merely as a thing of the past. But he also urges a loyal 
adherence to those tribes as a present duty. Nor can we 
here suppose that Levi is intended to represent the Christian 
clergy. For what in that case would Judah be supposed to 
represent ?°* Then there is the further circumstance, that 
many of the Christian passages obviously disturb the connec- 
tion and thus proclaim themselves to be interpolations at the 
very outset. What is more, the much canvassed passage 
regarding Paul in the Testament of Benjamin (xi.) is wanting in 
the case of two independent testimonies among the manuscripts 
and versions as at present known to us, namely in the Roman 
manuscript and the Armenian version.” From all this it 
may be regarded as tolerably certain, that all the Christian 
passages are to be ascribed to some interpolator who, with a 
Jewish original before him, introduced modifications here and 
there to adapt it to the purposes and needs of the Christian 
Church. This assumption will also enable us to explain 
how it comes to be stated in our Testaments that Christ was 
a descendant of the tribes of Levi and Judah alike.” How it 


348 That the various utterances regarding the tribes of Levi and Judah 
are of a strictly Jewish character, may be further seen from others of a 
precisely similar nature in the Book of Jubilees, chap. xxxi. (Ewald’s 
Jahrbticher, iii. 39 aq.). 

35 See Sinker, Testamenta XII. Patriarcharum, Appendix (1879), pp. 27 
and 59; and Harnack’s notice in Theol. Literaturztg. 1879, p. 515. The 
Roman manuscript has the original text in still another passage (perhaps in 
more?), where the others show that passage to have undergone a Christian 
revision. Simeon vii. according to the Roman MS. runs thus: Kal pis, 
vinyl ov, ixaxoveats tov Acul xe rou ‘love, as without doubt it was 
originally written, whereas the Cambridge MS. reads: Kal vi», rexvie pou, 
owexevets Asul xal ix ‘loude Aurpudacscds. 

86 Simeon vii.: 'Avaorjos: yap Kupsos ix rov Asul as dpysspies nel ix rod 
"Ioutes ae Baoidic, Osov xa! dybpuxov. Leviii.: 3: cov xal lovde 60b4- 
orras Kupios iv dvdpiexorg. Dan V.: Keel dvarsasi vpiv ix ras Quais ‘lovde 
xeol Asul ro cargpioy Kuplov. Gad viii.: cxw; riegeuciy lovdey nol tov Aeui* 
ors hE obras dvareasi Kupios ewripa rp 'Icpega. Joseph xix.: rimars roy 
"Tovdev xal rox Acui* Gri i€ bray dvcarerdi vpiv 6 opevog rod Qeov, xapers 
calay wavre Ta dbyn. 
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would ever occur to a Christian author himself to emphasize 
this point so much, even supposing Mary to have belonged to 
the tribe of Levi, it is difficult to see, for in the primitive 
Christian tradition it was only upon the descent from Judah 
that stress was laid. But the matter becomes perfectly 
intelligible when we assume that the author had a text before 
him in which Levit and Judah were held up as the chosen and 
model tribes. For finding this in his text he proceeds to 
justify it from his Christian standpoint by representing Christ 
as descended from the tribe of Levi in His capacity as priest, 
and from that of Judah in His capacity as king, it being left 
an open question whether he assumes the Levitical descent of 
Mary or has in view only some spiritual connection on the 
part of Christ with both those tribes in virtue of His twofold 
office of priest and king.” It is further worthy of note that, 
deviating from his Jewish original, the Christian interpolator 
as a rule puts the tribe of Judah first. How long or short 
those Christian interpolations may have been it is not always 
possible to determine with any degree of certainty. It is 
probable however that they were on a larger scale than 
Schnapp is inclined to suppose. 

It is rather more difficult to answer this other question, 
namely, whether this Jewish original itself was not the pro- 
duction of several authors. The grounds on which Schnapp 
bases his attempt to distinguish and eliminate the prophetic 
portions of the book are not quite so cogent in the case of 
Christian passages, At the same time, there is no denying 
that in most instances those predictions start up in the book 

87 This latter view is favoured by Simeon vii.; at the same time it is 
possible that, on the strength of Luke i 86 ( EnscaSer § ovyyssi¢ cov), the 
author has assumed the Levitical descent of Mary, as many of the Fathers 
have also done (on which see Spitta, Der Brief des Julius Africanus an 
Aristides, 1877, p. 44 sqq.). Butin any case it is certain that, previous 
to the author of the Testaments, no writer within the Church had ever 
directly maintained or in any way emphasized the Levitical descent of 
Jesus. For Hilgenfeld and, following him, Spitta, have contrived to elicit 
something of this from the words of Clemens Romanus, chap. rxxii., only by 
an exegesis of a very singular kind. 
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with a remarkable suddenness. The Testaments seem to 
have been intended, in the first instance, to serve as a kind of 
moral sermon. They concern themselves, as a rule, with some 
special sin or other of which the patriarch had been guilty 
and against which he warns his descendants. When we find 
then that all of a sudden, and in quite a general way, there 
comes in some prediction about the falling away of the tribes, 
and that without any further notice being taken of the special 
sin that had been previously treated of, it becomes evident at 
once that the connection is thereby interrupted and disturbed, 
all the more that the terms with which the Testaments con- 
clude are such as imply that they had been preceded by 
exhortations, and exhortations alone. Comp. above all Simeon 
v—vii.; Levi xiv.—xix.*; Judah xxi-xxv.; Dan v. In any 
case we can have no difficulty in detecting in the Testaments 
a good many interpolations of considerable length, even apart 
from those passages that are of a specifically Christian kind ; 
take for example the two visions in the Testament of Levi 
ii—v. and viii., which only interrupt the connection. Then 
in the biographical portion of the Testament of Joseph we 
find two perfectly parallel narratives coming the one imme- 
diately after the other (chaps. i—x.* and x.°—xviii.), of which 
only one can be supposed to be the original one. Again in 
the course of what is said with regard to the tribe of Levi we 
come across this glaring contradiction, that while on the one 
hand it is recommended to the other tribes as their leader, 
it is represented on the other as having itself fallen away, 
nay as having been instrumental in seducing the rest into 
apostasy (Levi xiv.; Dan v.). Both those classes of state- 
ments cannot possibly have emanated from one and the same 
person, We may therefore say that in any case the Testa- 
ments have undergone repeated revision and remodification. 
But this much however may be held as certain, that the 
great bulk of the book is of Jewish origin. The foremost 
place in it is assigned to these moral sermons, which remind us 
partly of Jesus the Son of Sirach, and partly of Philo, and 
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which must have emanated from some author to whom moral 
conduct was a matter of deeper interest than the ceremonial 
law. Along with these we have prophetic passages composed 
by the same or some other author, in which the falling away 
from Levi and Judah is represented as being the cause of all 
evil, while the members of the nation, scattered throughout the 
whole world, are recommended to enter into close relationship 
with these tribes, therefore with the leading circles of Palestine. 
On the date of the composition of our book it is impossible to 
express anything like a definite opinion. As it is probable 
that the Christian revision was already known to Irenaeus, 
the Jewish original cannot have been composed later than the 
first century of our era, though, on the other hand, we can 
scarcely venture to refer it to an earlier date, seeing that the 
author probably made use of the Book of Jubilees (see below). 
In several passages the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
temple is presupposed (Levi xv.; Dan v. fin.). But it is 
extremely doubtful whether these are to be regarded as 
belonging to the work in its original shape. Possibly they 
were subsequently inserted by some Christian hand. | 


On the references in our book to earlier writings, see Sinker, Testamenta 
AMI. Patriarcharum (1869), pp. 34-48; Dillmann in Ewald's Jahrb. der bibl. 
Wissensch. iii. 91-94; Réosch, Das Buch der Jubilden (1874), pp. 325 aqq., 
4158qq. References to the predictions of Enoch are of very frequent occur- 
rence (Simeon v. ; Levi x., xiv., xvi.; Judah xviii.; Zebulon iii.; Dan v. ; 
Naphtali iv.; Benjamin ix.). These passages all belong to the prophetic 
sections, though in the majority of instances they are not actual quota- 
tions, but free allusions to alleged predictions of Enoch, with the view 
of explaining how the patriarchs obtained their information with regard 
to the future. Surely from this it is perfectly obvious that the author 
must have already been acquainted with one or more of the various 
books bearing the name of Enoch. In the biographical portions therefore, 
in those sections which undoubtedly belong to the original work, there are 
numerous coincidences with the Book of Jubilees. But neither are these 
absent from those portions which, according to Schnapp, are supposed to 
belong to the author of the Jewish revision. See in general Dillmann and 
Ronsch, as above. 

In patristic literature the notion of the descent of Christ from the tribes of 
Levi and Judah is met with as early as the time of Irenaeus, which notion 
is probably to be traced to our book; see Irenaeus, Fragm. xvii. (ed. 
Harvey, ii. 487): "E& a» 6 Xpsords spostusadn nal iweyvicdy nel tyervyby’ 
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iv pet» yao re Iweg® xpoeruxiby’ ix 3d rev Asul xal rob "lout roxara sapxe 
os Beotrevs xael lepede ivsvegbar Bid bd rod Supedy iv tH vag ixiyvioody x.7.A. 
The passages in Tertullian, Adv. Marcion. v. 1, Scorpiace xiii., which since 
Grabe’s time (Spicileg. i. 182) have usually been traced to the Testament 
of Benjamin xi, are simply based on Gen. xlix. 27; similarly Hippolyt. ed. 
Lagarde, p. 140, fragm. 50. It is not unlikely that the passage about Paul 
in Benjamin xi. would be inserted in the text of the Testament at a very 
Iate period, and that on the strength of the patristic interpretation of Gen. 
xlix, 27; comp. p. 119. The Testaments are expressly quoted by Origen, 
In Josuam homil. xv. 6 (ed. de la Rue, ii. 485; Lommatasch, xi. 148): Sed 
et in aliquo quodam libello, qui appellatur testamentum duodecim patri- 
archarum, quamvis non habeatur in canone, talem tamen quendam sensum 
invenimus, quod per singulos peccantes singuli satanae intelligi debeaut 
(comp. Reuben iii). It is doubtful whether Procopius Gazaeus may be 
supposed to have our book in view in his Comment. in Gen. xxxviii. (see the 
passage in Sinker’s Test. XII. Patr.p. 4). In the Stichometry of Nicephorus 
the Ilerpidépyes are included among the dzéxpy?e along with Enoch, the 
Assumptio Mosis and such like (Credner, Zur Gesch. des Kanone, p. 121) ; 
similarly in the Synopsis Athanasis (Credner, p. 145) and in the anonymous 
list of canonical books edited by Montfaucon, Pitra and others (on which 
see p. 126 below). In the Constitut. apostol. vi. 16, mention is made of an 
apocryphal work entitled of rpsis warpsapyes, which must be different from 
the book now in question, unless there bas been some mistake with regard 
to the number. 

Four manuscripts of the Greek text are extant: (1) A Cambridge one 
belonging to the tenth century; (2) an Oxford one belonging to the four- 
teenth (on both of which see Sinker’s Test. XJI. Patr. pp. vi.-xi.); (8) a 
manuscript in the Vatican Library belonging to the thirteenth century; 
and (4) one in the cloiater of St. John in Patmos belonging to the sixteenth 
(on both of which again see Sinker, Appendiz, 1879, pp. 1-7). In addition 
to these we should also mention, as independent testimonies, (1) the as yet 
unprinted Armenian version, eight manuscripts of which have been verified 
by Sinker, and the oldest of which dates from the year 1220 a.p. (Sinker, 
Appendix, pp. 23-27, and p. vii.aq.); and (2) the Old Slavonic version, which 
was published by Tichonrawow in his Pamjatniki otretschennoi russkoi lite- 
ratury (2 vols. Peteraburg 13863), but which has not yet been submitted to 
critical investigation. 

As yet no trace has been discovered of any early Latin version. But 
coming down to the thirteenth century we find the Latin version of Robert 
Grossetest, Bishop of Lincoln, and which, as Sinker has shown, is based 
upon the Cambridge manuscript (see Grabe’s Spicileg. i. 144; Sinker, Ap- 
pendiz, p. 8). This version has come down to us through numerous manu- 
scripts (Sinker’s Test. pp. xi.-xv., Appendix, p. 9), and, since the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, it has not only been frequently printed (at first 
without place or date being given, though probably about 1510-1520, see 
Sinker, Appendix, p. 10; on the later impressions consult Sinker, Test. 
p. xvi. 8q.), but Jikewise translated into almost every modern language 
—Englieh, French, German, Dutch, Danish, Icelandic, Bohemian, while 
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these translations again were also frequently printed in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries (Sinker, Appendix, pp. 11-23). 

The first edition of the Greek text was prepared by Grabe, who hased it 
upon the Cambridge manuscript, collating it at the same time with the 
Oxford one. This edition also contained Grossetest’s Latin version, for 
which two manuscripts belonging to the Bodleian Library were made use of 
(Grabe, Spicilegium Patrum, vol. i, Oxon. 1698, 2nd ed. 1714; on the use 
of the manuscripts, see p. 336 aq.). Grabe’s text has been reproduced by 
Fabricius (Codex pseudepigraphus Vet. Test. vol. i. Hamburg 1713), Gallandi 
(Bibkotheca veterum patrum, vol. i. Venetiis 1788), and Migne (Patrolog. 
graec. vol. ii.). A careful edition of the Cambridge manuscript, accom- 
panied with the variants of the Oxford one, has been printed by Sinker 
(Testamenta XII. Patriarcharum, ad fidem codicis Cantabrigiensis edita,— 
accedunt lcctiones cod. Oxoniensis, Cambridge 1869). Some time after this 
same scholar published in an Appendix a collation of the Vatican and the 
Patmos manuscripts (Testamenta XII. Patriarcharum: Appendix containing 
a collation of the Roman ard Patmus MSS. and bibliographical notes, 
Cambridge 1879). 

Special disquisitions: Grabe in his edition (Spicileg. i. 129-144 and 335- 
$74). Corrodi, Kritische Geschichte des Chiliasmus, ii. 101-110. K. J. 
Nitzach, Commentatio critica de Testamentis XII. Patriarcharum, libro V. T. 
pseudepigrapho, Wittenberg 1810. Wieseler, Die 70 Wochen und die 68 
Jahrwochen des Propheten Daniel (1839), p. 226 sqq. Liicke, Einl. in die 
Offenbarung Johannis (2nd ed. 1852), pp. 834-887. Dorner, Entwicklungs- 
gesch. der Lehre von der Person Christi, i. 254-264. Reuss, Gesch. der heil. 
Schriften Neuen Testaments, § 257. Ritschl, Die Enistehung der alt-kathol. 
Kirche (2nd ed. 1857), pp. 172-177. Kayser, ‘‘Die Test. der XII. Patr.,” in 
the Beitrdge zu den theologischen Wissenschaften, edited by Reuss and 
Cunitz, 3 vola. (1851) pp. 107-140. Vorstman, Disquisitio de Testa- 
mentorum Patriarcharum XII. origine et pretio, Rotterd. 1857, Hilgenfeld, 
Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaftl, Theol. 1858, p. 895 sqq.; 1871, p. 302 aqq. 
Van Hengel, ‘‘ De Testamenten der twaalf Patriarchen op nieuw ter sprake 
gebragt” (Godgeleerde Bijdragen, 1860). Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 
vii. 8638-369. Langen, Das Judlenthum in Paldstina (1866), pp. 140-157. 
Sinker in his edition. Geiger, Jildische Zettschr. fiir Wissensch. und Leben, 
1869, pp. 116-185; 1871, pp. 128-125. Friedr. Nitzsch, Grundriss der 
christl. Dogmengeschichte, vol. i. 1870, pp. 109-111. Renan, L’éjlise 
chrétienne (1879), pp. 268-271. An article in The Presbyterian Review for 
mare 1880 (mentioned by Bissell, Zhe Apocrypha, p. 67 1). Dillmann, 

‘* Pseudepigraphen,” in Herzog’s Real-Ene. 2nd ed. vol. xii. p. 361 aq. 
Sinan Die Testamente der zwélf Patriarchen untersucht, Halle 1884 (and 
notice of this work in the T'heolog. Literaturzettung, 1885, p. 208). 


7. The Lost Pseudepigraphic Prophecies, 


Besides the pseudepigraphic prophecies that have come 
down to us, many others of a similar description were in 
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circulation in the early Church, as we learn partly from the 
lists of the canon and partly from quotations found in the 
Fathers, In the case of most of them it is of course no 
longer possible to determine with any certainty whether they 
were of Jewish or of Christian origin. But, considering that 
in the earliest days of the Christian Church this was a 
species of literary activity that flourished chiefly among the 
heretical sects, and that it was not till a somewhat later period 
that it began to be cultivated in Catholic circles as well, it 
may be assumed with some degree of probability that chose 
Old Testament pseudepigraphic writings which are mentioned in 
terms of high respect by the earlvest of the Fathers, down say to 
Origen inclusive, are to be regarded generally as being of Jewish 
and not of Christian origin. With the criterion thus obtained 
we may combine still another. We happen to have several 
lists of the canon in which the Old Testament Apocrypha 
are enumerated with great completeness. Now, among the 
writings thus enumerated, oc. ur those which have come down 
to us (Enoch, the Twelve Patriarchs, the Assumptio Mosis, the 
Psalms of Solomon), and which are undoubtedly of Jewish 
origin. This then must surely be regarded as sufficiently 
justifying the conjecture that the others would also be of 
similar origin. The lists in question are the following :— 

1, The so-called Stichometry of Nicephorus, t.e. a list of the 
canonical and apocryphal books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments along with the number of verses in each book, and 
which list is given as an appendix to the Chronographia 
compendiaria of Nicephorus Constantinopolitanus (about 
800 a.D.), though it is, without doubt, of a considerably 
earlier origin (printed in the appendix to Dindorf’s edition of 
George Syncellus, further in a critically amended text given 
by Credner in two programmes for the University of Giessen 
1832-1838, and also reproduced in Credner’s Zur Geschichte 
des Kanons, 1847, pp. 117~122, but best of all in de Boor’s 
Nicephori opuscula, Lips. 1880). Here the list of the Old 
Testament dzroxpuda runs thus (ed. de Boor, p. 134 sq.) :— 
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a "Evay otlyov Sw’ (4800). 

B Ilatpidpyas oriyov ep (5100). 

y IIpocevyn Iwand otiyow ap (1100). 

§ Aiabixn Moicéws orliyov ap (1100). 

é "Avddpus Mavotws otiywv av’ (1400). 

s’ "ABpadp orixywy tr’ (300). 

C EAS (sic) wal Mwdad criyor v' (400). 

n ‘HXia rpodgnyrov ariywy tis’ (316). 

& ogoviov mpog¢yrov otiywv xy’ (600). 
 Zayaplov rratpos ‘Imdvyev oriywv f (500). 
ta Bapovy, AuBSaxovp, ‘Telexinr xai Aavenr yevderitypada. 


2. The so-called Synopsis Athanasit, which simply. repro- 
duces from the Stichometry of Nicephorus the section containing 
the Apocrypha, without giving however the number of the 
verses (Credner, Zur Geschichte des Kanons, p. 145). 

8. Akin to this latter is an anonymous list which was published: 
(a) from a Code» Corslinianus belonging to the tenth century 
by Montfaucon, Bibliotheca Coisliniana, Paris 1715, p. 194; 
(b) from a Cod. Paris. Regius by Cotelier, Patrum Apost. Opp. 
vol. i. 1698, p. 196; (c) from a Cod. Baroccianus by Hody, De 
Bibliorum textibus, 1705, p. 649, col. 44 (those three manv- 
scripts are based upon each other in the order just given and 
as may be seen from a more careful comparing of them with 
the text); and lastly, (d) from a Codex Vaticanus by Pitra, 
Juris ecclesiastict Graecorum historia et monumenta, vol. i 
Romae 1864, p.100. As appears from the numbering, there 
is an omission in the three first-mentioned manuscripts (No. 8 
being left out). According to Pitra, the complete list of the 
umroxpuda is as follows :— \. 
"Addu. 

"Evoy. 

A apex. 
Tlatpudpyat. 
Iwond mpocevyy. 


a, O22, R a. 
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"Enddp wad Modday (al. ’Edddé nal Mwda6). 
Awbne Mocéas. 
‘H avadmis Macéws. 
Parpol J odopmvros. 
: “Hdlou arrondavupes. 
ta ‘Haalov Spaces, 
68 Sodovlov atroxdduyis. 
wy’ Zaxaplov aroxdduyes. 
W "Eodpa aroxadvyis. 
ve *Iaxw@Pov iaropia. 
ts’ Ilérpov dtroxddvwes, and so on (these being followed by 
other New Testament Apocrypha). 


ks QSL | a 


This list is in the main identical with that of the 
Stichometry of Nicephorus, With a single exception (No. 6, 
"ABpadp), the whole of the first ten numbers of the Sticho- 
metry are reproduced in it. But besides this these nine 
numbers have this in common with each other, that they are 
probably all of them prophetic pseudepigraphs, i.e. writings 
purporting to have been composed by the various men of God 
whose names they bear, or at all events containing a record of 
revelations with which those men are alleged to have been 
favoured, a circumstance which probably accounts for their 
comparatively wide circulation throughout the Church. The 
last of the nine here in question shows by its title, Zayaplov 
mwatpos ‘Iwdyvvov, that it belongs to the Christian Apocrypha. 
With regard to the others, four of them have already been 
considered by us (Enoch, the Patriarchs, the Testament 
and the Ascension of Moses; on the two latter, see p. 81), 
while the remaining four (Joseph’s Prayer, Eldad and Modad, 
Elias, Zephaniah). are:-all quoted with deference either by 
Origen or by some still older Fathers, and may therefore be 
regarded, with a certain degree of probability, as Jewish 
products. Consequently they fall to be more fully considered 
by us here. 


1. Joseph’s Prayer (IIpocevyy "Iwond). For the infor- 
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mation we possess regarding this production we are indebted 
above all to repeated quotations from it found in Origen. 
This Father speaks of it as “a writing not to be despised” 
(ovn evxatapporntoy ypadny), and expressly states that it was 
tn use among the Jews (wap’ ‘EBpaios). In the passages 
quoted it is Jacob who figures all through, describing himself 
as the first-born of all living beings, nay as the head of all the 
angels themselves. He informs us that when he was coming 
from Mesopotamia he met Uriel who wrestled with him, and 
claimed to be the foremost of the angels. But he says that 
he corrected him, and told him that he, Uriel, was only the 
eighth in rank after himself, In another passage Jacob states 
that he had had an opportunity of inspecting the heavenly 
records, and that there he read the future déstinies of men. 


Origen, In Joann. vol. ii. chap. xxv. (Opp. ed. de la Rue, iv. 84; Lom- 
matzach, i: 147): El 06 reg xpoclsras xal ray wap’ ‘“ESpaloss Depopetowy 
cxoxpvQay ray ixsypaPopivn» Ilaoi® xpossuyds, dyrixpug rovro To Séypees xesl 
cuduc slpndvoy sxsibey Amperas: .. . Dol yovs 6 'laxsS “"O yap AaAap 
wpog Opesis, tye "laxaB xal 'lopagr, dyystros bcov alps tya nal wvevpces dpysxdy’ 
xl "ABpecepe xesl "louex xpoextiobnoay xpe warrcs ipyou’ iyd 38 "laxeB, 6 
xrnbele vad dvbpiwuv 'laxaB, ro 36 dvoped peou 'lopaa, 6 xandsle Uwe bsov 
"lopaga, ebvip spar beer, ors sya xpwréyovos xarros Caov Cuovgsivoy vx 
Orov.” Keel ixsQipss’ ‘Eye 8é ors apycuny dxd Mscsoxorapeias tac Lupies, 
EZHAGe” Ovpija 6 dyyeros tov Oeod, xoel elrev, rs xarisny ixl ray vie xal 
xarecxqvace iv cbvOpirvroic’ xeci ore ixagdyy crdgets ‘Taxa, ifqrwer xecl 
iuaxionre pot, xal ixaamss xpos ped Adyar’ wporepHotsy ixctvn TOU crépatéc 
pou re dvogces avrou nal tov xpé [l. rpc rov] cavres dyyidov. Kel tira 
autre To bvoee avrov, xal xdooe soriy iv vloic bod’ ovyl ob Obpida Sy8o0e 
ior, xabya ‘lopayr dpyayytroe Suvtusac xupiov xesl cbpxsxsrlapyos sips ip 
uloig be0v; ovx) tye "lopaa ¢ iv xpoowry beov Ascrovpyos xpuros, xai 
ixexarscapeny iv bvduati doBiory rev Osdy pov.” 

Origen, ibid. (Lommatzsch, i. 148): 'Exl wrasion 3¢ capsSiSngser rapa- 
AaBerres tov wepl "laxah Acyos, xal peaprupepeevos Biv OVX eyxwraDpcryrey 
ypu». 

Origen, Fragm. comment. in Genes.** vol. iii. chap. ix. toward the end (ed. 
de la Rue, ii. 15 ; Lommatzsch, viii. 30 aq. = Euseb. Praep. evang. vi. 11. 64, 
ed. Gaisford): Aidxep ty ri xpoosuyn Tov "lacyD suvearas odre vosiebat ro 
Agyopevoy UES TOU "lexdk “Avivyvan yap iv rais Araki Tov obpaved, ova 
cupBnosra: Univ xal roi¢ viois Yay.” Comp. also ibid. chap. xii. toward the 


88 The large fragment from the third book of the Commentary on Genesis 
is to be found in the Philocalia, chap. xxiii. (Origenis Opp. ed. Lommatzach, 
vol. xxv.), and the moat of it also in Eusebius, Praep. evang. vi. 11. 
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end of the chapter (ed. de la Rue, ii. 19; Lommatzsch, viii. 88), where the 
contents of the somewhat lengthened fragment first quoted are given in an 
abridged form. 

Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 761-771. Dillmann, art. 
‘‘ Paeudepigraphen,” in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. xii. 862, 

2. The book entitled Eldad and Modad,. This was a 
writing that was circulated under the name of two Israelites 
called TH08 and TTD (Sept. "EASAS nal Madd), who accord- 
ing to Num. xi. 26-29 uttered certain predictions in the 
camp during the march through the wilderness. Besides 
being mentioned in the lists of the Apocrypha, this book is 
also quoted in the Shepherd of Hermas, and that as a genuine 
prophetical work. According to the Targum of Jonathan on 
Num. xi 26-29, the predictions of the two personages here 
in question had reference chiefly to Magog’s final attack upon 
the congregation of Israel. But whether this may be regarded 
as indicating what the theme of our book is likely to have 
been is extremely doubtful. 

Hermas, Pastor, Vis. ii. 3: "Eyybs xvpios rots ixiorpsPopebvots, as yviypa- 
wras ivy ty 'EAGAS xael Mader, rois xpoPntevenat iv TH iphuey TH Aa. 

The Targum of Jonathan on the Pentateuch is given in the fourth volume 
of the London Polyglot along with a Latin translation. Comp. also Beer, 
‘*Eldad und Medad im Pseudojonathan” (Monatsschr. fir Gesch. und 
Wissensch. des Judenth. 1857, pp. 346-350). Weber, System der altsyna- 
gogalen paldstinischen Theologte, 1880, p. 370. 

Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 801-804. Dillmann, art. 
“‘Pseudepigraphen,” in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. xii. 863. Cotelier, 
Hilgenfeld and Harnack in their editions of the Shepherd of Hermas, notes 
on Vision ii. 3. 

3. The Apocalypse of Elijah. The prophet Elijah has this 
in common with Enoch, that like him he was taken up to 
heaven without dying. Consequently in the legends of the 
saints he is often associated with Enoch (for the literature 
of this, see Enoch, p. 70), and like this latter could not 
fail to be regarded as a peculiarly suitable medium through 
which to communicate heavenly revelations. A writing bear- 
ing his name is mentioned in the Constitut. apostol. vi. 16, 
and in the patristic quotations simply as an Apocryphum. 
According to the more exact titles as given in the lists of the 

DIV. IJ, VOL, II. I 
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Apocrypha (‘H\iéa apodnrov in Nicephorus, ‘HAiov diroka- 
AuYss in the anonymous list) and in Jerome (see below), this 
book was a somewhat short apocalyptic work consisting, 
according to the Stichometry of Nicephorus, of 316 verses. 
It is often mentioned by Origen and subsequent ecclesiastical 
writers as being the source of a quotation made by Paul, and 
which cannot be traced to any part of the Old Testament 
(1 Cor. ii 9: walaws yéypamrras & odOardpos ov eldey xal 
ods oux ixovcey Kal émi xapdlay avOperou ova avéBn x.7.r). 
No doubt Jerome strongly protests against the notion that 
Paul is here quoting an apocryphal work. But the thing is 
uot at all incredible, for do we not find that the Book of 
Enoch has also been undoubtedly quoted by the author of the 
Epistle of Jude? If that be so, then this circumstance serves 
at the same time to prove the early existence and Jewish 
origin of the Apocalypse of Elijah. This same passage that 
is quoted in First Corinthians is likewise quoted by Clemens 
Romanus, chap. xxxiv. fin. Now as non-canonical quotations 
occur elsewhere in Clement, it is just possible that he, in like 
manner, has made use of the Apocalypse of Elijah. At the 
same time it is more likely that he has borrowed the quotation 
from the First Epistle to the Corinthians. According to 
Epiphanius, the passage Eph. v. 14 (@yepe o xafevdov xad 
dvaota éx tay vexpov kal émipavce: cot o Xpiotos) was also 
taken from our Apocryphum. But seeing that Origen makes 
no mention of this in his collations of passages of this sort, 
that statement is of a very questionable character, and pro- 
bably rests upon some confusion or other. According to 
Euthalius, Eph. v. 14 was taken from an apocryphal work 
that bore the name of Jeremiah. 


Origen, Comment. ad Maitth. xxvii. 9 (de la Rue, iii. 916; Lommatzach, v. 
29): Et apostolus scripturas quasdam secretorum profert, sicut dicit alicubi : 
‘“‘quod oculus non vidit, nec auris audivit” (1 Cor. ii. 9); in nullo enim 
regulari libro hoc positum invenitur, nisi in secretis Eliae prophetae. Comp. 
further, Comment. ad Matt. xxiii. 37 (de la Rue, iii. 848; Lommatzsch, iv. 237 
sqq.), where, in connection with the saying of Christ that Jerusalem killed 
the prophets, Origen observes that the Old Testament records only a single 
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instance of a prophet being put to death in Jerusalem, and then proceeds 
to add: Propterea videndum, ne forte oporteat ex libris secretioribus, qui 
apud Judacos feruntur, ostendere verbum Christi, et non solum Christi, sed 
etiam discipulorum ejus (for example such further statements as Heb. xi. 
37) . . . Fertur ergo in scripturis non manifestis serratum esse Jesaiam, 
et Zachariam occisum, et Ezechielem. Arbitror autem circuisse in melotis 
[iv puarwreic, Heb. xi. 37], in pellibis caprinis Eliam, qui in solitudine et in 
montibus vagabatur. And so among the other passages that go to prove 
that apocryphal books are sometimes referred to in the New Testament wo 
should also include 1 Cor. ii. 9. Lastly, Origen goes on to observe: Oportet 
ergo caute considerare, ut nec ompia secreta, quae feruntur in nomine 
sanctorum, suscipiamus propter Judaeos, qui forte ad destructionem veri- 
tatis scripturarum nostrarum quaedam finxerunt, confirmantes dogmata 
falsa, nec omnia abjiciamus, quae pertinent ad demonstrationem scripta- 
rarum nostrarum. The whole connection here plainly shows that it is 
exclusively Jewish Apocrypha that Origen has in view. 

Euthalius in his learned statistical work on the Epistles of Paul (458 «D.) 
likewise traces 1 Cor. ii. 9 to the Apocalypee of Elijah (Zaccagni, Collectanea 
monumentorum veterum, Romae 1698, p. 556=Gallandi, Biblioth. patrum, 
x. 258). In this he is followed by Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 48, and an 
anonymous list of quotations in Pauls Epistles, which is given (a) by 
Montfaucon (Diarium Italicum, p. 212 0q., and Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum, 
i. 195) from a Codex Basilianus, and (b) by Cotelier (in his edition of the 
Apostolic Fathera, note on Constitut. apost. vi. 16) from two Parisian 
manuscripts, 

Jerome, Epist. 57 ad Pammachium, chap. ix. (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, i. 314): 
Pergamus ad apostolum Paulum. Scribit ad Corinthios: Si enim cogno- 
vissent Dominum gloriae, etc. (1 Cor. ii. 8-9). ... Solent in hoc loco 
apocry phorum quidam deliramenta sectari et dicere, quod de apocalypsi Eliae 
testimonium samtum sit, etc. (Jerome then traces the quotation to Isa. 
lxiv. 3). Idem, Comment. in Jesaijam, lxiv. 8 (al. lxiv. 4] (Vallarsi, iv. 761) : 
Paraphrasim hujus testimonii quasi Hebraeus ex Hebracis assumit apostolus 
Paulus de authenticis libris in epistola quam scribit ad Corinthios (1 Cor. 
li. 9), non verbum ex verbo reddens, quod facere omnino contemnit, sed 
sensuum exprimens veritatem, quibus utitur ad id quod voluerit roborandum. 
Unde apocryphorum deliramenta conticeant, quae ex occasione hujus teati- 
monii ingeruntur ecclesiis Christi. . . . Ascensio enim Isaiae et Apocalypsis 
Eliae hoc habent testimonium. 

Clemens Rom. chap. xxxiv. fin.: rdyer yap 'OPbarApece obx sldey xael ob¢ 
obx Gxovosw xacl ixl xecpdiay cevbpwxov obx dviBn doe Hroinaesy Tolg Uxopedvouer 
avréy (in St. Paul: roig dyaxacsw aircv). Comp. the note on this in 
Gebhardt and Harnack’s edition. The passaye is also frequently quoted 
elsewhere in patristic literature, and was a special favourite with the 
Gnostica ; see Hilgenfeld, Die apostol. Vater, p. 102; Ritachl, Die Extste- 
hung der altkathol. Kirche, p. 267 aq. 

Epiphanius, Haer. xlii. p. 872, ed. Petav. (Dindorf, ii. 888): °° Aso Adve, 
tvyesps 6 xabsviay nal dvyacre ix tay vexpav, xual éwiPavoe oot 6 Xpiotég” 
(Eph. v. 14). Iledev rp dbxoorcag to “dio xeel Adyes,” BAAR do THe TaAaiac 
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BGA ov Viecbyxns ; vevre Ui iePipsra: rapa rg’ Hale. Hippolytus, De Christo 
et Antichr., chap. Ixv., quotes the same passage (Eph. v. 14) with the 
formula 6 xpoQyrne Adyes, and with a slight deviation in regard to the terms 
(eEeytpOnr: instead of avdere). It also occurs with the same deviation and 
with the formula ¢ ype? Aéyss in an utterance of the Naasenes quoted by 
Hippolytus (Philosophum. v. 7, p. 146, ed. Duncker). But both those 
quotations are undoubtedly to be traced simply to the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians (Hilgenfeld, Nov. Test. extra canonem receptum, 2nd ed. iv. 74, thinks, 
though without any distinct ground for doing so, that they may have been 
taken from the Apocalypse of Peter). According to Euthalius, Eph. v. 14 
formed part of an Apocryphum that bore the name of Jeremiah (Zaccagni, 
Collectanea monumentorum veterum, p. 561 = Gallandi, Bibléoth. patr. x. 260). 
Similarly Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 48, and the above-mentioned anonymous 
list of Paul's quotations from the Scriptures, which simply reproduces 
Enuthalius. We may safely venture to assume that this Apocryphum bearing 
the name of Jeremiah was itself of Christian origin. 

The work by the Hellenist Eupolemus, xspi 179; "Haiov xpoQyreias (Euseb. 
Praep. evang. ix. 80), has nothing to do with our Apocryphum. On this 
see sec. 33. Inar. Levi endeavours to make out the probable existence of a 
Hebrew Apocalypse of Elijah on the strength of two Talmudic passages 
(Sanhedrin 976 ; Joma 19b), where certain utterances of Elijah regarding 
questions of Messianic dogma happen to be quoted (Revue des études juives, 
vol. i. 1880, p. 108 sqq.). Ona passage of this sort from post-Talmudic 
times, see Jellinek, Bet-ha-Midrash, vol. iii. 

Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 1070-1086. Liicke, Etnleitung 
in die Offenbarung des Johannes, 2nd ed. p. 235 sq. Bleek, Stud. u. Krit. 
1853, p. 330 sq. Dillmann in Herzog'’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. xii. 8359. The 
commentaries on 1 Cor. ii. 9 and Eph. v. 14. 


4. The Apocalypse of Zephaniah. Apart from the Sticho- 
metry of Nicephorus and the anonymous list of the Apocrypha 
(see p. 126), all we know of this writing is from a quotation 
in Clement of Alexandria. 

Clemens Alex. Strom. v. 11.77: "Ap" ob cpeote tavre Trois vxd Too- 
vie AsyOeios rou wpoPyrou ; ‘‘xal dvirAapiv pe wverpee xal dyyveyxiy pee cl; 
ovpavey Zinewroy nai ibedpouy abyyiroug xarousivous xupiaus, xal To Veaednwee 
avray txixsicevoy iy xvsvpcrs dyle xai yy ixaoroy aitar o Opdv0s ixraxAa- 
ciay Daros Hrlou dvariAArovros, olxovyras ay pecig curnping xai UevouyTas Osos 
dppuroy vpioroy.” 

Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 1140 8q. Dillmann in Herzog's 
Real-Enc. xii. 360. 

The Apocalypses we have just been considering are far 
from exhausting the number of them that were in circula- 
tion in the early Church. At the end of the Stichometry 
of Nicephorus mention is made of yevderiypada of Baruch 
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Habakkuk, Ezekiel, and Daniel. As we have already stated, 
Euthalius was acquainted with an Apocryphum bearing the 
name of Jeremiah. Jerome mentions a Hebrew Apocry- 
phum bearing this prophet’s name in which Matt. xxvii. 9 
occurred.” But as regards all these and many others besides, 
it is extremely doubtful, for various reasons, and chiefly from 
their appearing somewhat late in the Christian Church, whether 
they are of Jewish origin. It is obvious that the four last- 
mentioned pseudepigraphs are to be regarded as an addition 
at some subsequent period to the original Stichometry of 
Nicephorus. 


VI. THE SACRED LEGENDS. 


The authors of the pseudepigraphic prophecies had chiefly 
in view the practical aim of imparting greater weight to the 
lessons and exhortations which they desired to address to their 
contemporaries by ascribing them to the sacred authorities 
whose names they bear. Not only however did they repre- 
sent the holy men of God themselves as speaking to posterity, 
but it was not uncommon at the same time to enrich the 
accounts we have regarding those personages with new material, 
partly for the purpose of giving to the present generation a 
clearer view of the sacred narrative generally by the addition 
of copious details, and partly by surrounding these saints of 
the olden time with a halo of glory, to hold them up more and 
more unreservedly as shining models for Israel to imitate (comp. 
in general, Div. ii. vol. i p. 339 et seq.). Now there were two 
ways in which the things here in question, viz. the amplifying 
and embellishing of the sacred story and adapting it to pur- 
poses of edification, could be effected, either by a continual 
modifying of the text of the Biblical narrative, or by singling 

$9 Jerome, ad Matth. xxvii. 9 (Vallarsi, vii. 1, 228) : Legi nuper in quodam 


Hebraico volumine, quod Nazaraenae sectae mihi Hebraeus obtulit, Jere- 
miae apocryphum, in quo haec ad verbum scripta reperi. 
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out certain personages in tt and making them the heroes of ficti- 
tious legends. At first it was the former of these courses that 
was chiefly followed, though afterwards the latter came more 
and more to be adopted as well. A classical example of each 
of those two modes of enriching the sacred story has come 
down to us from a comparatively early period, from somewhere 
about the time of Christ. The so-called Book of Jubilees is 
an instance of the way in which the text was inodified, while in 
the Martyrdom of Isaiah we have a specimen of the fictitious 
legend. Other writings of this description are either known 
to us merely from quotations or have come down to us only 
in the shape of Christian versions of them. But a large 
amount of material of this sort is also to be found in writings 
the principal objects of which are different from those men- 
tioned above. Legendary amplifications of the sacred narrative 
are also to be met with in almost all of the pseudepigraphic 
prophecies. This, as appears from what has been already 
said, is true above all of the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs into which the biographical element enters so largely. 
And so for this reason it has also very many points of contact 
with the first of the two principal works which we will now 
proceed to consider. 


1. The Book of Jubilees. 


Didymus Alexandrinus, Epiphanius, and Jerome quote an 
apocryphal book under the title 7a ’Iw@ndaia or 4 Aerry 
Téveows, from which they borrow various details connected 
with the history of the patriarchs. Then copious extracts 
from this same work are given by the Byzantine chroniclers 
Syncellus, Cedrenus, Zonoras, Glycas, from the beginning of 
the ninth down to the twelfth century. But at this latter 
point the book disappears, and for a long time it was looked 
upon as lost, till it turned up again in the present century in 
the Abyssinian Church, where it was found in an Ethiopic 
version. It was published for the first time by Dillmann in 
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1851), and afterwards in the Ethiopic text (1859). Besides 
this Ethiopic version, a large fragment of the work is like- 
wise extant in an old Latin version which in like manner was 
not discovered till modern times, the author of the discovery 
being Ceriani, who found it in a manuscript in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, and afterwards published it among the 
Monumenta sacra et profana (vol. i fasc. 1, 1861). This 
Latin fragment was also subsequently edited by Réonsch, 
accompanied with a Latin rendering by Dillmann of the 
corresponding portion in the Ethiopic version, as well as a 
commentary and several excursuses full of valuable matter 
(1874). 

The contents of the book are substantially the same as 
those of our canonical Genesis, for which reason it is also 
generally styled “the smaller Genesis,” not because it is of 
smaller dimensions (on the contrary, it is larger than the 
other), but because it is inferior in point of authority to the 
canonical book, It stands to this latter very much in the 
same relation as a Haggadean commentary to the text of the 
Bible. At the same time it is as far as possible from being 
an actual exposition of the text, which in fact the Haggadean 
Midrash never pretends to be, but simply a free repro- 
duction of the early Biblical history from the creation of the 
world down to the institution of the Passover (Ex. xiL), and 
that from the standpoint and in the smrit of later Judaism. 
The whole is made to assume the form of a revelation 
imparted to Moses on Mount Sinai by an “angel of the 
presence.” The object of the author in selecting this form 
was to secure at once for the new matters which he has to 
communicate the same authority as was already accorded to 
the text of the Bible. In his reproduction he has paid special 
attention to the matter of chronology, the due fixing of this 
being without doubt one of the leading objects for which his 
book was written. He takes as the basis of reckoning the 
jubilee-period of 49 years, which again resolves itself into 
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seven year-weeks of seven years each, and then, in fixing the 
date of any event, he determines the exact month of the exact 
year of the exact year-week of the exact jubilee-period in 
which it occurred. From this it is not difficult to see why 
the whole book was called ra 'IwB8ndata, “the Jubilees.” As 
the author was interested in chronology generally, so he lays a 
peculiar stress upon the observance of the annual festivals, 
and endeavours to prove with regard to each of the leading 
feasts that it had been instituted in the very earliest times; so 
for example with regard to Pentecost or the feast of Weeks 
(Ewald’s Jahrbd. ii. 245, ii. 8), the feast of Tabernacles (Zbid. 
iii, 11), the great Day of Atonement (iii. 46), and the feast of 
the Passover (iii. 68 sq.). This also serves to explain why it 
is that he happens to finish with the institution of the 
Passover (Ex. xii). 

As the author seeks to reproduce the history of primitive 
times in the spirit of his own day, he deals with the Biblical 
text in a very free fashion. Many things that did not happen 
to interest him, or that he considered objectionable, were 
either omitted or altered, while others were still further 
amplified by the addition of numerous particulars of one kind 
or another. He is always by way of showing exactly where 
the founders of the primitive families or races got their wives 
from; he explains how far Gen. ii. 17 had been literally 
fulfilled (comp. Justin, Dial. c. Tryph. chap. 1xxxi.), with 
whose help Noah brought the animals into the ark, how the 
Hamitic family of the Canaanites and the Japhetic one of the 
Medes found their way within the sphere of the Semitic family, 
why Rebecca had such a decided preference for Jacob,” and 
so on. He is acquainted with the names of the wives of the 
whole of the patriarchs from Adam down to the twelve sons 
of Jacob, he knows the name of the particular peak of Mount 
Ararat on which Noah’s ark rested, and many other things of 
a similar kind.” All those embellishments and amplifications 


40 Dillmann in Ewald’s Jehrbb. vol. iii. p. 78 sq. 
41 Ibid. p. 80, 
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are entirely in the spirit of later Judaism. A peculiarly 
characteristic feature is the circumstance that the patriarchs 
are represented as paragons of moral excellence to even a 
creater extent than in the Biblical narrative itself, and as 
being already in the habit of observing the whole of the 
Mosaic ritual, of offering sacrifices and firstlings, and of 
celebrating the annual festivals, the new moons, and the 
Sabbaths. It is further characteristic, that everywhere the 
hierarchia coelestis is represented as forming the background 
of this world’s history. The angels, good and evil alike, are 
regularly interfering with the course of human affairs, and 
inciting men to good and evil actions. We learn that the 
angels observed the law in heaven long before it was promul- 
gated upon earth. For from the very beginning that law 
stood inscribed upon the heavenly tablets, and it was only by 
degrees that it was copied from these and communicated to 
men. It appears moreover that the whole of the divine 
teachings had not been openly published to the people of 
Israel, many of them having been communicated to the 
patriarchs only in secret books which were transmitted by 
them to later generations. 

Notwithstanding its many salient features of a characteristic 
nature, it 1s still difficult to say amid what circles the book had 
its origin. Jellinek regards it as an Essenian work of an anti- 
Pharisaic tendency. But although a good many things in it, 
such as its highly developed angelology, its secret books, its 
doctrine of the continued existence of the soul without any resur- 
rection of the body (iii, 24), seem to favour the hypothesis of 
an Essenian origin, yet there are others that but the more 
decisively preclude such a hypothesis, It says nothing about 
those washings and purifications that formed so important a 
feature of Essenism. It is true the author strongly repro- 
bates the eating of blood, still he by no means expresses his 
disapproval of animal sacrifices as was so emphatically done 
by the Essenes. Still less are we to think of a Samaritan 
origin as Beer is disposed to do, for this hypothesis again is 
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precluded by the fact that the author speaks of the garden 
of Eden, the mount of the east, Mount Sinai, and Mount 
Zion as being “the four places of God upon earth” (ii. 241, 
251), and thus excludes Gerizim from the number. Again, 
Frankel’s view, that the book was written by a Hellenistic 
Jew belonging to Egypt, is no less untenable. For, as will 
be seen immediately, the language in which it was originally 
composed was not Greek but Hebrew. There cannot be a 
doubt that the greater ‘number of the peculiarities by which 
this book is characterized are such as it has in common with 
the prevailing Pharisaism of the time. And one might refer 
it to this without further ado were it not that several 
difficulties stand in the way, such as its opposition to the 
mode of reckoning adopted in the Pharisaic calendar (ii. 246), 
and its doctrine of a continued existence of the soul apart 
from any resurrection (ii, 24). But it would be absolutely 
erroneous again if, in consequence of these facts, and because 
of the decided prominence given to the tribe of Levi (iii. 
39 sq.), we were to suppose that a Sadducee was the author 
of our work, for its elaborate angelology and its doctrine of 
immortality are of themselves sufficient to render such a 
supposition impossible. The truth of the matter would rather 
seem to be this, that the author, while of course representing 
an all essential respects the standpoint of the dominant Phari- 
saism of his time, gives expression to his own personal views 
only in connection with one or two particulars here and there 
(so also for example Dillmann, Ronsch, Drummond). 

That the book had its origin in Palestine is already 
evidenced by the fact that it was written originally in Hebrew. 
For although the Ethiopic and the Latin versions have been taken 
from the Greek, this does not alter the fact that the original 
was composed in Hebrew, as is evident from explicit statements 
to this effect made by Jerome. The date of the composition of 
our work may be determined, if not within very narrow 
limits, yet with an approximate degree of certainty. For we 
find, on the one hand, that our author undoubtedly makes use 
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of, nay that he actually quotes the Book of Enoch. Then it 
is extremely probable, on the other, that the author of the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs had our book before him 
when he wrote. In addition to this there is the further 
circumstance that we nowhere find any reference whatever to 
the destruction of Jerusalem ; on the contrary, it is assumed 
throughout to be still standing as the central place of worship 
(comp. above all, iii. 42, 69). From allthis we may venture, 
with tolerable probability, to refer the composition of our 
work to the first century of our era. 


On the various titles of the book, see Rénsch, Das Buch der Jubilien, pp. 
461-482, Besides those mentioned above, we also find in Syncellus and 
Cedrenus the title droxaaupig Mavetas (Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 5 and 49; 
Cedrenus, ed. Bekker, i. 9). 

The Ethiopic and Latin versions are both based upon a Greek text, on the 
former of which see Dillmann in Ewald’s .Jahrbbd. iii. 88 sq., and on the 
latter, Ronach, Zeiischr. fiir wissenchaftl, Theol. 1871, pp. 86-89. Idem, 
Das Buch der Jubilden, pp. 439-444. But, according to Jerome, we must 
assume that the original text was in Hebrew. It may be conjectured that 
the Greek version would be prepared only at a comparatively late date, say 
in the third century a.D., which would serve to explain how it happened 
that the book did not come into use in the Christian Church till the fourth 
century A.D. 

It is obvious that in our work a liberal use is made of the Book of 
Enoch, nay in one passage (Ewald’s Jahrbb. ii. 240) it is said of Enoch 
that: ‘‘ He wrote in a book the signs of heaven in the order of their months, 
in order that the children of men might know the seasons of the years 
according to the order of the various months... . He saw in his dream the 
past and the future, what was going to happen to the sons of the children 
of men in their generations one after another down to the day of judgment. 
All this he saw and knew and wrote it down as a testimony, and left it on 
the earth as a testimony for all the sons of the children of men and for 
their generations.’ This and all that is said elsewhere regarding Enoch 
agrees entirely with the contents of our Book of Enoch. See in general, 
Dillmann in Ewald’s Johrdb. iii. 90 sq. Ronsch, Das Buch der Jubilden, 
pp. 408-412. 

On the allusions to our book in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
see p. 122. The quotations found in the Fathers and the Byzantine writers 
are collected by Fabricius in his Codex pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 849-864, 
ii. 120 sq. Rénsch, Zeitschr. fur wissensch. Theol. 1871, p. 69 sq. Idem, 
Das Buch der Jubilien, pp. 250-382. 

Didymus Alex., Jn epist. canonicas enarrationes, ad 1 John iii. 12 
(Gallandi, Biblioth. patr. vi. 300): Nam et in libro qui leprogencsis [4 
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leptogenesis] appellatur, ita legitur, quia Cain lapide aut ligno percusserit 
Abel (to which quotation Langen has drawn attention in the Bonner Theol. 
Literaturbl, 1874, p. 270). 

Epiphanius, Haer. xxxix. 6: ‘Q¢ 8€ i» roig “TaSnraioic evpionera:, rm xocl 
Aewry LVevices xerovupeivy, xal ra cvopare tay yuvainay tov te Kaly xai tov 
30 % BiBrog wepsiyer x.7.A. 

Jerome, Epist. 78 ad Fabiolam, Mansio 18 (Vallarsi, i. 488), speaking of 
the name of a place called Ressa (np, Num. xxxiii. 21), observes: Hoc 
verbum quantum memoria suggerit nusquam alibi in scripturis sanctis 
apud Hebraeos invenisse me novi absque libro apocrypho qui a Graecis 
Aswrg id est parva Genesis appellatur; ibi in aedificatione turris pro stadio 
ponitur, in quo exercentur pugiles et athletae et cursorum velocitas com- 
probatur. Ibid. Mansio 24 (Vallarsi, i. 485), speaking again of the name of 
a place called Thare (mn, Num. xxxiii. 27), observes : Hoc eodem vocabulo 
et iisdem literis scriptum invenio patrem Abraham, qui in supradicto 
apocrypho Geneseos volumine, abactis corvis, qui hominum frumenta 
vastabant, abactoris vel depulsoris sortitus est nomen. 

In the Decretum Gelasii we find included among the Apocrypha a work 
entitled Liber de filiabus Adae Leptogenesis (see Credner, Zur Geach. des 
Kanons, p. 218. Réonsch, pp. 270 aq., 477 aq.). It may be conjectured that 
here we have an erroneous combination of two titles belonging to two 
separate works. However, we can see from this as well as from the 
circumstance of their being a Latin version of it, that the book was also 
known in the West. On the indications of its having been made use of by 
occidental writers, see Ronsch, pp. 822-882 passim. 

Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 5: a¢ i» aswrn Pipers Vevtors, gy xocl Mavoias 
cIveci Deol riveg chwoxmavpiv. i. 7: tx ring Asarijs Tevéosws. i. 13: ex 
tay Aswrav Tevicsas. 1. 49: &» rH Mavelas Atyouehey droxaanfe. i. 183: 
q Acwry Vivecic Qyow. i. 185: ag tv Asari xeires: Tevtou. 1192: oy 
Qnowy 4 Acorn LVivects. 1. 208: év Acwry svioss Diperces. 

Cedrenus, ed. Bekker, i. 6: xai dao rig Asxrijs Vevbosws. 31.9: oe ep 
Aswri Diperas Vevéoes, gy xl Macias elvei Paci tives dwoxdavpi. i. 16: 
as 4 Aswrh Maoiws Viveois Onow. i. 48: ae xi rit Aswrh xsiras Tevioss. 
i. 58: iv rH Aewry Vevioes xeiras. 1. 85: iv oy Ase Tevioes xsirves. 

Zonoras, ed. Pinder (given in common with the two foregoing in the Bonn 
edition of the Corpus scriptorum historiae Byzantinae), vol. i. p. 18: i» + 
raxrn Tevioss. 

Glycas, ed. Bekker (also given in the Bonn collection), p. 198 : 4 rAsyvopeésn 
rawr Livecis. P. 206: @ 88 Aswrd Tiveose aAdyes. P. 392: @ 28 Ascropedvn 
rsxry Lévsosc, ovx old obsy cvyypuaQtion xal Oras, Onoir. 

The literature of our book is enumerated and considered at some length 
by Ronsch in Das Buch der Jubilden, pp. 422-439. 

Texts: KufGlé sive Liber Jubilaeorum, aethiopice ad duorum libror. 
manuscr. fidem primum, ed. Dillmann, Kiel 1859. Dillmann, Das Buch der 
Jubilden oder die kleine Genesis, aus dem Aethiopischen tibersetzt (Ewald’s 
Jahrbb. der bibl. Wissensch. vol. ii. 1850, pp. 230-256 ; vol. iii. 1851, pp. 
1-96). Ceriani, Monumenta sacra et profana, vol. i. fasc. 1 (1861), pp. 
15-54. Ronsch, Das Buch der Jubilden oder die kleine Genesis, unter 
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Beifigungen des revidirten Teztes der in der Ambrosiana aufgefundenen 
lateinischen Fragmente, etc. etc., erldutert untersucht und herausgegeben, 
Leipzig 1874. 

Special disquisitions: Treuenfels, Die kleine Genesis (Fiirst’s Literaturbl. 
des Orients, 1846, Nos. 1-6; comp. vol. for 1851, No. 15), which was 
written before the Ethiopic text was discovered. Jellinek, Ueber das Buch 
der Jubilden und das Noach-Buch, Leipzig 1855 (reprinted from part 3 of 
the Bet ha-Midrasch). Beer, Das Buch der Jubilden und sein Verhdliniss 
zu den Midraschim, Leipzig 1856. Idem, Noch ein Wort tiber das Buch der 
Jubiliien, Leipzig 1857. Frankel, Monatsschr. fir Gesch. und Wissensch. des 
Judenthums, 1856, pp. 311-816, 8380-400. Dillmann, Zeitschr. der deutschen 
morgenlind. Gesellsch. xi. 1857, pp. 161-168. Kriiger, ‘“ Die Chronologie im 
Buch der Jubilien” (Zetischr. der DMG, vol. xii. 1858, pp. 279-299). 
Langen, Das Judenthum in Paldstina (1866), pp. 84-102. Rubin, Das 
Buch der Jubilden oder die kleine Genesis in’s Hebrdische tbersetzt, mtt einer 
Kinleitung und mit Noten versehen, Wien, Beck's Univ.- Buchhandlung, 1870. 
Ginsburg, art. ‘‘Jubilees, Book of,” in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical 
Literature. Ronsch, Zetischr. fir wissensch, Theol. 1871, pp. 60-98. Idem, 
Das Buch der Jubilien, Leipzig 1874. Hilgenfeld, Zettschr. fir wissensch. 
Theol. 1874, pp. 435-441. Drummond, The Jewish Messiah (1877), pp. 
143-147. Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schriften A.T.’s, § 571. Dillmann, 
Beitrdge aus dem Buch der Jubilden zur Krittk des Pentateuch-Textes 
(Transactions of the Berlin Academy, 1883, pp. 323-340). Idem, in 
Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. xii. 864 sq. 


2. The Martyrdom of Isaiah. 


An apocryphal work containing an account of the martyrdom 
of Isaiah is repeatedly mentioned by Origen. He simply 
calls it an daréxpudgoy, tells us nothing of its contents beyond 
the statement that Isaiah had been sawn asunder, and plainly 
describes it as a Jewish production. Again in the Constitu- 
tiones apostol, reference is made merely in a general way to an 
Apocryphum “Heatov, On the other hand, in the list of 
the canon edited by Montfaucon, Pitra, and others there 
is a more precise mention of a ‘Hoalov Spacus (see p. 1277). 
Epiphanius knows of im ava8atixov ‘Hoalov, which was in 
use among the Archor tics and the Hieracites. Jerome speaks 
of an Ascensio Isaiae. It is extremely probable that these 
references are not all to one and the same work, that, on the 
contrary, Origen had in view a purely Jewish production, 
while the others referred to a Christian version of it, or to 
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some Christian work quite independent of it. For there 
exists a Christian Apocryphum on Isaiah which, at all events, 
is made up of a variety of elements, though the oldest of 
them may be pretty clearly seen to be a Jewish history of the 
martyrdom of Isaiah. This Apocryphum, like so many others, 
has come down to us in its entirety only in an Ethiopic 
version, and was published for the first time by Laurence 
(1819). The second half of it is likewise extant in an old 
Latin version, which was printed at Venice in 1522, but had 
long disappeared until it was brought to light again by 
Gieseler (1832). This whole material, accompanied with 
valuable disquisitions and elucidations, has been embodied in 
Dillmann’s edition (Ascensio Isaiae, Lips. 1877). Lastly, 
Gebhardt published (1878) a Greek text, which however does 
not profess to be the original book, but an adaptation of it in 
the shape of a Christian legend of the saints. 

The contents of the whole work, as given in the Ethiopic 
text, are as follows: First part: the martyrdom (chaps. 
i-v.). Isaiah intimates to Hezekiah the future impiety of 
his son Manasseh (chap. i.). After Hezekiah’s death, 
Manasseh, as had been foretold, abandons himself entirely to 
the service of Satan, in consequence of which Isaiah and those 
of his way of thinking retire into solitude (chap. ii). There- 
upon a certain person called Balkirah complains to King 
Manasseh that Isaiah had been uttering prophecies against 
the king and the people (chap. iii. 1-12). As for Balkirah, 
he had been incited to this hostility to Isaiah by Satan 
(Berial), who was angry at the former because he had pre- 
dicted the coming redemption by Christ. Here the writer 
takes occasion to recount the whole history of Jesus and His 
Church as it had been foretold by Isaiah, and that from 
Christ’s incarnation down to the Neronic persecution (chap. 
iv. 2) and the last judgment (iii. 13~iv. jfin.). In deference 
to the clamours for the punishment of the prophet, Manasseh 
orders him to be sawn asunder, a martyr death which he 
bears with singular firmness (chap. v.). Second part: the 
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vision (chaps. vi.—xi.). In the twentieth year of Hezekiah’s 
reign Isaiah sees the following vision, which he communicates 
to King Hezekiah and to Josab his own (the prophet’s) son 
(chap. vi). An angel conducts the prophet first of all 
through the firmament and throughout the whole six lower 
heavens, and shows him all that was to be seen in each of 
them (chaps. vii. viii.). At last they reach the seventh 
heaven, where Isaiah sees all the righteous that have died 
fom Adam downwards, and then he sees God the Lord 
Himself (chap. ix.). After having heard God the Father 
giving to his Son Jesus Christ His commission to descend into 
the world, Isaiah comes back again to the firmament accom- 
panied by the angel (chap. x.). Here there is revealed to 
him the future birth of Jesus Christ and the history of His 
life upon earth down to His crucifixion and resurrection, 
whereupon the angel returns to the seventh heaven, while 
Isaiah goes back to his earthly body (chap. xi.). 

This outline of the contents of our book will suffice to show 
that here we have to do with two elements of a totally distinct 
and dissimilar nature. There is no connection whatever between 
the vision and the martyrdom. Not only so, the vision is with 
singular awkwardness made to follow the martyrdom which, in 
the order of time, it should of course have preceded. Nor does 
the martyrdom again form one connected whole. Above all 
is the whole passage lii 13-—v. 1, which interrupts and 
disturbs the connection, obviously to be regarded as a later 
interpolation, as is also the kindred passage in the second 
part, xi. 2-22. And lastly, the introduction again has only 
an apparent connection with what follows, On _ closer 
examination we find reason to suspect that in all probability 
that introduction was inserted at some subsequent period. 
On the strength of these facts Dillmann has propounded the 
following hypotheses regarding the origin of our book. In 
the first place we are to distinguish two elements that are 
independent of each other. (1) The account of the martyrdom 
of Isaiah, chaps, ii. 1—iii. 12, and v. 2-14, which is of Jewish 
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origin ; and (2) the vision of Isaiah, chaps. vi—xi. (exclusive 
of xi. 2-22), which is of Christian origin. Then we are to 
regard these two elements (3) as having been amalgamated by 
a Christian who at the same time composed and inserted the 
introduction (chap. i.). Lastly, when the work had assumed this 
shape, another Christian would afterwards insert the two sections 
(chaps. ili. 13-v. 1, and xi. 2-22). These conjectures may 
at least be regarded as extremely probable. They are borne 
out not only by the internal indications already referred to, but 
by external testimony as well. In the free version of the 
whole book edited by Gebhardt no trace is to be met with of 
sections ili. 13—v. 1 and xi. 2-22. Besides this latter section 
(xi, 2—22) does not occur in the Latin version, which, as has 
been previously observed, embraces only chaps. vi-xi. It is 
evident therefore that the sections in question must be later 
interpolations. But the circumstance that the vision and the 
vision alone is all that has come down to us in the Latin 
version, goes to confirm the assumption that this vision of 
itself originally formed an independent whole. By the dpacss, 
the dvaBarvxoy, ascensio Isaiae mentioned by the Fathers, we 
have therefore to understand merely that visionary journey of 
Isaiah through the seven heavens which had been composed 
by some Christian or another. In the case of Origen however 
it is the Jewish account of the martyrdom of Isaiah (chaps. 
ii, 1-iii, 12 and v. 2-14) that is in view. This latter is 
simply a legendary story composed for the purpose of glori- 
fying the prophet. It contains nothing of an apocalyptic 
character, and consequently does not belong to the category of 
prophetic pseudepigraphs, but to that of legendary works. 


The story of the sawing asunder of Isaiah is mentioned by writers of so 
early a date as Justin Martyr, Dial. c. Tryph. chap. cxx. ; Tertullian, De 
patientia, chap. xiv. ; Scorpiace, chap. viii. (comp. Div. ii. vol. i p. 845). It is 
probably this too that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews has in view 
in chap. xi.87. In so far as it is probable that the reference here is to our 
book, so far have we at the same time a clue to the date of the composition 
of that Epistle. : 

Origen, Epist.ad Africanum, chap. ix. (de la Rue, i. 19 sq. ; Lommatzsch, 
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xvii. 51). With the view of proving that the Jewish authorities had sup- 
pressed everything that represented them in an unfavourable light, some 
specimens of which have nevertheless come down to us in apocryphal 
writings (é9 rive caleras iv dxoxpvPors), Origen proceeds as follows: Kal 
Tovrey Tapadsiyps sacousy Ta wepl roy “Hoalav loropovmava, xl vee ris 
we0¢ ESpeious ixtororis pessprupoupcevet, tp ovdsrl ray Davspay BiBAlov yey pase- 
Hive (here follows the quotation Heb. xi. 37). ... Zagic 3 or: af rapa- 
Séosss Advyoues wexpiobas Hoalas rov xpoPyrnr’ xai iv tivi dwoxpuPe rovre 
Cipsrac owsp. rexee iwirydes vx “loudelay pspadsovpynra:, Aiges tivas rads 
KY Wpewovens wapeeSehAyxrcar TH ypeOn, lv @ OAR adeiornOn. 

Origen, Ad Matth. xiii. 57 (de la Rue, iii. 465; Lommatzsch, iii. 49): Kel 
"Hoaiss 6 xexpichas xe rod Acov lerdpyrar si 34 rig ob zpocleras thy ioropiay 
dsc ré by TG aroxpr—y Healea airy Cipsobas, wierevedre rois ty cH zpos 
"ESpaiovs evra vty papepetvots (Heb. xi. 87). 

Origen, Ad Matth. xxiii. 37 (de la Rue, iii. 848 ; Lommatzsch, iv. 237 aq.) : 
Propterea videndum, ne forte oporteat ex libris secretioribus, qui apud 
Judaeos feruntur, ostendere verbum Christi et non solum Christi, sed etiam 
discipulorum ejus. . . . Fertur ergo in scripturis non manifestis serratum 
esse Jesaiam, etc. 

Origen, /n Jesaiam homil.i.5 (de la Rue, 108 ; Lommatzsch, xiii, 245 sq.) : 
Ajunt [Judaei] ideo Isaiam esse sectum a populo quasi legem praevari- 
cantem et extra scripturas annuntiantem. Scriptura enim dicit: ‘‘ nemo 
videbit faciem meam et vivet.” Iste vero ait: ‘“‘ vidi Dominum Sabaoth.” 
Moses, ajunt, non vidit et tu vidisti? Et propter hoc eum secuerunt et 
condemnaverunt eum ut impium. And this is precisely as the affair is 
represented in our book, chap. iii. 8 sqq. 

Epiphanios, Haer. xl. 2 (speaking of the Archontics): aapPavover 38 
aes dee rev dvaBartsxov Howla, ire 3i xal Baroy rivav dwonpetey. 
Idem, Haer. ixvii. 3: Bovaeres o¢ [scil. Hierakas} rep rsAsio¢n wbToU cveraciy 
sosigbas axe rou dvaferixed Heaiov, d46e oO; ty re bvaBatixng 
Asvyopisy srsysy ixsics (bere follows a quotation which substantially coin- 
cides with a passage in chap. ix. of our book). 

Jerome, Comm. in Isaiam, chap. lxiv. 8 [al. lxiv. 4] (Vallarsi, iv. 761) : 
Ascensio enim Jsaiae et apocalypsis Eliae hoc habent testimonium, namely, 
the passage 1 Cor. ii. 9. With regard to the Apocalypsis Eliae, see p. 129. 
The passage actually occurs in the Latin text of the Ascensio Isaiae. It is 
wanting, however, in the Ethiopic, and so is obviously an interpolation. 

Jerome, Comm. in Isaiam, chap. lvii. fin. (Vallarsi, iv. 666): Judaei . .. 
arbitrantar . .. Isaiam de sua prophetare morte quod serrandus sit a 
Manasse serra lignea, quae apud eos certissima traditio est. 

On the patristic quotations, comp. also Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. Vet. 
Test. i. 1086-1100. 

The Ethiopic text was published by Laurence, accompanied with a Latin 
and English version (Ascensio Isaiae vatis, opusculum pseudepigraphum, 
evm versione Latina Anglicanaque publici juris factum, Oxoniae 1819). Mai 
(Seriptorum veterum nova collectio, vol. iii, 2, 1828, p. 238 sq.) published 
two fragments of an old Latin version, viz. chaps. ii. 14—iii. 18 and vii. 1-19, 
without being aware that they formed part of our Apocryphum. After 
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Niebuhr had discovered the source from which they came they were fully 
discussed by Nitzsch (Stud. u. Krit. 1880, p. 209 sqq.). The old Latin version 
of the Visto (chaps. vi.-—xi. of the Ethiopic text), which had been printed at 
Venice in 1522, and had then disappeared for a long time, was found again 
- and reprinted by Gieseler in a Gottingen program (Vetus translatio latina 
visionis Jesaiae, etc., Gotting. 18382). The Latin version of Laurence, 
accompanied with the old Latin texts, was also reprinted by Gfrérer, Pro- 
phetae veteres pseudepigraphi, Stuttg. 1840. A German version of those 
texts was published by Jolowicz (Die Himmelfahrt und Vision des Propheten 
Jesaja, aus dem Aethopischen [or as it should rather have been? aus Laurence’ 
lateinischer Uebersetzung] und Lateinischen in’s Deutsche iibersetzt, Leipzig 
1854). A critical edition of the Ethiopic text, along with an amended trans- 
lation, and containing also the old Latin versions, was issued by Dillmann 
(Ascensio Isaiae, Aethiopice et Latine cum prolegomenis, adnotationtbus criticis 
et exegeticis, additis versionum Latinarum reliquiis edita, Lips. 1877). Geb- 
hardt published a Greek text, in which we have a free version of the whole 
book, framed in the style of the later Christian legends of the saints (Zeit- 
schr. fiir wissenschafil. Theologte, 1878, pp. 830-353). 

Special disquisitions: Gesenius, Commentar tiber den Jesaja, vol. i 1821, 
p- 45 sqq. Nitzsch, Stud. u. Krit. 1830, pp. 209-246. Gieseler, Gdttinger 
Progr. 1832 (see above). Gfrérer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, 1838, i. p. 
658qq. A. G. Hoffmann, art. ‘‘ Jesajas,” in Ersch and Gruber’s Allg. Encycl. 
sec. ii. vol. xv. (18388) pp. 387-890. Liicke, Hinleitung in die Offenbarung 
des Johannes, 2nd ed. 1852, pp. 274-802. Bleek, Stud. u, Krit. 1854, pp. 
994-998. Neuss, Gesch. der hetl. Schriften Neuen Testaments, sec. 274. 
Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vii. 8369-873. Langen, Das Judenthum in 
Paldstina (1866), pp. 157-167. Dillmann in his edition (1877). Idem, in 
Herzog’s Real-Exc. 2nd ed. vol. xii. 359 sq. Renan, L'¢eglise chrAienne 
1879), p. 528 sq. 


3. The Lost Legendary Works. 


Ina mannersimilar to that which we have just seen exemplified 
in the case of Isaiah, pretty nearly the whole of the prominent 
personages belonging to the hallowed days of old were laid hold 
of by the legendary spirit for the purpose of throwing around 
them a halo of glory. The plain narratives of Holy Scripture 
were far too simple and unadorned to satisfy the tastes and 
the needs of later times. A desire was manifested to know 
more about those men, above all to know something regarding 
them of a more piquant and edifying character than was 
furnished by the canonical records. Accordingly we find that 
it is the lives of the three great heroes, Adam the progenitor 
of the human race, Abraham the father of Israel, and Moses 
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the great lawgiver, that have been most elaborately embellished 
by fictitious legends. And there are many other men of God 
besides whose lives have been subjected to a similar treatment 
(comp. in general vol. i. Div. ii. p. 341 et seq.). Then 
Christians have laid hold of the existing Jewish legends, and 
elaborated them with equal, nay if possible with greater zeal. 
Consequently, as in the case of the Apocalypses so also here, we 
often find it impossible to distinguish with any certainty 
between what is Jewish and what is Christian. The founda- 
tions of the legends themselves are in most cases undoubtedly 
Jewish, But it is not improbable that the earliest writings 
of this class are also to be ascribed to Jewish authors, This 
holds true above all of the three great founders of new epochs, 
Adam, Abraham and Moses, to whom therefore we will here 
confine ourselves. 

1. Books of Adam. A variety of tolerably voluminous 
Christian works on the life of Adam have come down to us, 
an Ethiopic one, a Syriac one, another in Syriac and Arabic, 
one in Greek, and another in Latin. Although the whole of 
these are unquestionably of Christian origin, and although 
there is not one of them that can be regarded as based upon a 
Jewish original, still it is probable that they have drawn upon 
Jewish material A Jewish Book of Adam is mentioned in 
the Talmud. The Constitutiones apostol. vi. 16 mention an 
apocryphal "Addy along with the Apocrypha bearing the names 
of Moses, Enoch and Isaiah. Again, in the list of the 
Apocrypha published by Montfaucon, Pitra and others, "Addy 
finds a place among the rest of the Jewish Apocrypha 
(seo p. 126). Indeed at an early period there already 
existed Gnostic daroxadinpers tod "Addy (Epiphanius, Haer. 
xxvi 8). In the Decretum Gelasit there occurs a Liber, qui 


appellatur Poenitentia Adae (Credner, Zur Gesch. des Kanons, 
p. 219). 


Editions of the Christian books af Adam: (1) Dillmann published a 
German translation of an Ethiopic Book of Adam (Ewald’s Jabrbb. der 
bibl. Wissensch. vol. v. 1858, pp. 1-144). The Ethiopic text was published 
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by Trumpp (Transactions of the Akademie der Wissensch. of Miinich, 
philosopho-philol. department, vol. xv. 1879-1881), and an English version 
by Malan (Book of Adam and Eve, also called the Conflict of Adam and 
Eve with Satan, translated from the Ethiopic, London 1882). (2) Akin to 
the above and, if we are to believe Dillmann, possessing a greater claim to 
originality, isa Syriac work, entitled “the treasure hole” (i. the hole in 
which the treasures of Paradise were kept), which as yet is known only 
through a German version published by Bezold (Die Schatzhéhle, aus dem 
syr. Texte dreier unedirter Handschriften in's Deutsche tibersetzt, Leipzig 
1883). (8) Another Syriac and Arabic work entitled, ‘‘ The Testament of 
Adam,” has been published by Renan, in the Syriac text accompanied with 
a French translation (Journal asiatique, fifth series, vol. ii. 1853, pp. 427-71). 
(4) Tischendorf published a Greek Book of Adam under the title Apoca- 
lypsis Mosis (Apocalypses apocryphae, Lips. 1866), and which was also 
published by Ceriani (fonum. sacra et prof. v. 1). On this comp. p. 81. 
(5) Nearly allied to this Greek work, in fact to some extent identical 
with it, is the Latin Vita Adae et Evae, published by Wilb. Meyer 
(Transactions of the Milnich Academy, philoa.-philol. department, vol. xiv. 
1878). 

Comp. in general Fabricius, Cuder pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 1-94, ii. 1-43. 
Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrige der Juden, 1882, p. 128 aq. (the 
Rabbinical quotations here). Dukes in Fiirst’s Literaturbl. des Orients, 
1849, coll. 76-78. Comp. also thid. 1850, pp. 705 sqq., 782 aqq. Liicke, 
Exnl, in die Offenbarung des Johannes, 2nd ed. p. 282. Hort, art. ‘* Adam, 
Books of,” in Smith and Wace's Dictionary of Christian Biography, vol. i. 
1877, pp. 84-39. Renan, L’église chr@ienne (1879), p. 529 aq. Dillmann 
in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. xii. 366 aq. 


2. Abraham. A short apocryphal book of "ASpadp (con- 
sisting of 300 verses) occurs in the Stichometry of Nicephorus 
and the Synopsis Athanasii (see p. 125), And as in these 
lists it is found in the very heart of the Jewish Apocrypha, 
it is of course a different book from that of the adrroxdAufis 
"ABpaap which was in use among the Sethites (Epiphanius, 
Haer, xxxix. 5), On the other hand, it is no doubt the 
former of these that Origen has in view in the case of those 
statements regarding Abraham which he borrows from a 
certain apocryphal work. | 


Origen, In Lucam homil. xxxv. init. (de la Rue, iii. 973; Lommatzsch, 
v. 217): Legimus, si tamen cui placet hujuscemodi scriptaram recipere, 
justitiae et iniquitatis angelos super Abrahami salute et interitu disceptantes 
dum utraeque turmae suo eum volunt coetui vendicare. 

Comp. also Liicke, inl. in die Offend. Joh. p. 282; and for the Abra- 
hamic legend generally, see vol. i. Div. ii. p. 348; and Fabricius, Cod. 
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pseudepigr. i. pp. 841-428, ii. p. 81 sq. B. Beer, Leben Abrahams nach 
Auffassung der jildischen Sage, Leipzig 1859. 


3. Moses and his time. The apocryphal literature regarding 
Moses himself has been already considered at p. 80. But 
among the books referring both to himself and his time 
there is still another work to be mentioned, the theme of 
which was a single episode in the lawgiver’s life, we mean 
the Book of Jannes and Jambres, the two Egyptian magicians 
who, according to Ex. vii. 8 sqq., wrought miracles before 
Pharaoh equal to those of Moses and Aaron, but were never- 
theless beaten in the end. The names are not mentioned in 
the Old Testament, but they occur at a comparatively early date 
in the legends, and they were known not only in Jewish, but 
in Gentile and Christian circles as well, as the names of the 
two famous Egyptian magicians in question. The orthography 
fluctuates exceedingly. In the Greek texts the prevailing 
spelling is "Iavvijs xat ‘TapSpis, as in the Targum of Jonathan 
it is pm3an% o'*. In the Talmud, on the other hand, we find 
moo “wm (Jochane and Mamre), while in the Latin texts the 
names are almost uniformly spelt Jannes (or Jamnes) et 
Mambres. What the original spelling was it is difficult to 
determine. In any case the names appear to be of Semitic 
origin (see Steiner in Schenkel’s Bibellex. iii. 189; Riehm’s 
Worterb. p. 665 sq.; Orelli in Herzog’s Real-Enc. vi. 478 8q.). 
The book written about the magicians in question is mentioned 
by Origen, and in the Decretum Gelasii. As the name of 
Jannes was known even to so early a writer as Pliny, and as it 
is probable that those anonymous personages owed their name 
and individuality first of all to the apocryphal book itself, we 
may perhaps venture to refer the date of the composition of 
this work to pre-Christian times. 


For the Rabbinical passages referring to Jannes and Jambres, see Buxtorf's 
Lex. Chald. col. 945-947. Schoettgen, Horae hebr. note on 2 Tim. iii. 8. 
Wetatein, Nor. Test. note on same passage. Levy, Chald. Worterb. i, 887. 
Idem, Neuhebr. Worterb. ii. 226. The form sano} *m is found in 
Menachoth |xxxv.*; pam" p's’ in the Targum of Jonathan on Ex. i. 15, 
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vii. 11; Num. xxii. 22; and also pysanys Dii’ (Jonos and Jombros) in 
the Tanachuma and Sohar. 

Of heathen writers Pliny and Apuleius are acquainted with Jannes, while 
the neo-Platonist Numenius knows both Jannes and Jambres. (1) Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. xxx. 1. 11: Est et alia magices factio a Mose et Janne et 
Lotape ac Judaeis pendens, sed multis milibus annorum post Zoroastren. 
(2) Apuleius, Apolog. (or De magia) chap. xc. ed. Hildebrand: Ego ille 
sim Carinondas vel Damigeron vel is Moses vel Jannes vel Apollonius vel 
ipse Dardanus, vel quicumque alius post Zoroastren et Hostanen inter 
magos celebratus est. (3) Numenius in Eusebius, Praep. evang. ix. 8: Ta 
3 825 "Lavvne al lapeBpys Alyuwrios ispoypapepeersic, dvdptec ovdivos yrrovs 
poauysvon: xpidivres tIvat, ixi lovdaian tleravvopedvar && Alyvxrev. Moveciv 
your te "lovdaliay iEnyncapivy, dvdpl yivopive O19 sifacbar duvetatare, of 
wapacrava: dfiobivrss Uxd tod tAHboue Tov Tax Alyuwtiay ovTo: four, Ta 
7s cvupQopar ao 6 Moveios ixiye ri Alyvare, tas vievixeratas eure 
éxiavscbas SDbnoay duverol. In view of this passage Origen, Contra Celsun, 
iv. 51, says with regard to Numenius that : ’Exriberes xal rjy xspl Maveia; 
xal "leprod xesl ‘lapeBpov loropias, Owing to the circumstance that the 
term Movewios, which is here used for Moses, is precisely the same as that 
employed by the Hellenist Artapan, Freudenthal (Alexander Polyhistor. 
1875, p. 178) is disposed to think that the story is borrowed from Artapan, 
and that he is the author of the legend. But this argument however 
cannot be regarded as conclusive. Then the names of the magicians, which 
in al] probability are Semitic, seem rather to point to a Palestinian origin. 

Then passing within the pale of Christianity the passage that first claims 
attention is 2 Tim. iii 8: 6» rpdwov Od ‘lapis xal “lauSpitc drricrnccy 
Mavesi. Further, among Greek authors we may mention Evang. Nicodemi 
(= Acta Pilati), chap. v.; Constitut. apostol. viii. 1, and subsequent Fathers ; 
but above all the hagiologist Palladius, who relates in his Historia Laustaca 
(written about 420 a.p., see Fabricius-Harles, Bibl. graec. x. 98 qq.) 
that Macarius visited the xxxors¢iovy, which Jannes and Jambres had 
erected for themselves, and that he had an interview with the demons that 
had their abode there (see the passage in Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr. 
ii, 106-111). Latin writers: The Latin text of the Erang. Nicodemi 
(=Gesta Pilati), chap. v.; Abdiae hist. apostol. vi. 15 (in Fabricius, Cod. 
apocr. Nov. Test. i. 622). Cyprian, De unitate ecclesiae, chap. xvi. The 
Latin translator of Origen in the passages to be quoted below. The 
Decretum Gelasii (in Credner, Zur Gesch. des Kanon's, p. 220) and 
subsequent Fathers. The Latin writers as well as the Western authorities 
for the text of 2 Tim. iii. 8 (Cod. FG and the text of the Itala) read 
Jannes (or Jamnes) et Mambres almost uniformly. See the various 
readings in connection with 2 Tim. iii. 8 in the critical editions of the New 
Testament; also Thilo, Cod. apocr. Nov. Test. p. 558, and the earlier 
literature given there. As the Talmud adopts the spelling spp, Westcott 
and Hort are warranted in observing, as they do in the note on 2 Tim. 
iii, 8 in their edition of the New Testament, that ‘‘the Western text 
probably derived Ma,<4p%s from a Palestinian source.” 

The Book of Jannes and Jambres (or Mambres) is mentioned: (1) By 
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Origen, Ad Afatth. xxvii. 9 (de la Rue, iii. 916; Lommatzsch, v. 29): 
Quod ait, ‘‘sicut Jannes et Mambres restiterunt Mosi” non invenitur in 
publicis scripturis, sed in libro secreto, qui suprascribitur: Jannes et 
Mambres liber. (2) Again Origen, Ad Dfatth. xxiii. 87 (de la Rue, iii. 
848; Lommatzsch, iv. 239), quotes 2 Tim. iii. 8: “‘sicut Jannes et 
Mambres restiterunt Mosi sic et isti resistunt veritati,” as evidence that 
apocryphal writings are sometimes referred to in the New Testament. Nec 
enim scimus in libris canonizatis historiam de Janne et Mambre resistenti- 
bus Mosi. (38) It is also mentioned in the Decretum Gelasii (in Credner, 
Zur Gesch. des Kanon’s, p. 220): Liber, qui appellatur Poenitentia Jamnis 
et Mambre, apocryphus. 

Comp. in general: Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 818-825, 
ii, 105-111. Suicer, Thesaurus, under 'lassijs. Wolf, Curae philol. in Nov. 
Test. note on 2 Tim. iii. 8; and the commentaries generally on this passage. 
J. G. Michaelis, De Janne et Jambre famosis Aegyptiorum magis, Hal. 1747 
The lexicons to the New Testament and the Bible Dictionaries of Winer, 
Schenkel, and Riehm. Rud. Hofmann, Das Leben Jesu nach den Apokry- 
phen (1851), p. 852 aq. Orelli in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. vi. 478 aq. 
Dillmann, ibid. xii. 365. Holtzmann, Die Pastoralbriefe (1880), p. 140 aq. 
Heath in Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement 1881, pp. 811-317. 

Whatever other works based on Biblical legends were in 
use in the early Church are either entirely unknown to us 
(such for example as the Book of Adpey, quoted in the list 
of the Apocrypha edited by Montfaucon and Pitra, see 
p. 126), or they may, without hesitation, be regarded as 
Christian productions, as for instance the history of Noria the 
wife of Noah (Epiph. Haer. xxvi. 1), or the avaBa@poi 
"IaxwBov (Epiph. Haer. xxx. 16), or the history of Asenath 
the wife of Joseph (according to Gen. xli. 45), which are still 
extant in various texts. What the Jewish substratum may 
have been in those instances it is impossible to make out 
with any degree of certainty, although there can scarcely be 
a doubt that Jewish Books of Noah for example were once to 
be met with. For further information regarding this whole 
literature, consult Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr., and Dillmann, 


art, “ Pseudepigraphen,” in Herzog’s Real-Ence. 


VII, BOOKS OF MAGIC AND MAGICAL SPELLS. 


By way of appendix to the above we may here mention 
further a class of literary productions which lie on the 
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extreme confines of Jewish literature, and which serve to 
show that the superstition that had sprung from the soil of 
the heathen nature - religions also continued to flourish with 
no little vigour among the people of Israel: we refer to the 
books of magic and magic spells, In the ancient world these 
represented the popular arts of healing. As even in our own 
day Christians are often met with who prefer the quack 
doctor to the skilled physician, so in the ancient world, at 
least in that part of it that was under the influence of the 
East, there was often a tendency to have recourse to the 
magician and the exorcist rather than to the regular doctor in 
every sort of ailment. It is interesting in this connection to 
hear for example what Celsus says about the Egyptians (in 
Origen, Contra Cels. viii. 58): “That some (higher) being or 
other controls things of even the most trifling nature, may be 
learnt from what is alleged by the Egyptians, who tell us 
that thirty-six (or as others affirm,a good many more) demons 
or divinities of the air have allotted among themselves the 
human body, which is supposed to be divided into a correspond- 
ing number of parts, and that each has taken one of these parts 
under his own peculiar charge, And they know the names 
of the demons in their native tongue, such as Chnumen and 
Chachumen and Knat and Sikat and Biu and Eru and Erebui 
and Ramanor and Reinanoor, or whatever else they may be 
called. By invoking these they cure the ailments of the 
different members of the body.” What Celsus here alleges 
with respect to the Egyptians is confirmed mutatis mutandis 
by hundreds of testimonies in regard to the rest of the ancient 
world as well, Magic and exorcism, and that above all for 
curative purposes, were uncommonly popular and prevalent 
throughout the entire Roman Empire. Nor did the Jewish 
people form an exception. We know from the Old and New 
Testaments as well as from Josephus how extensively the 
various forms of magic prevailed also among them. In later 
times Solomon was regarded as being above all the author of 
this art (on the strength of 1 Kings v.12, 13). Josephus 
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informs us that this monarch composed and bequeathed to 
posterity certain incantations by means of which demons 
could be restrained and so effectually expelled that they 
would never re-enter the man again. By way of showing 
the efficacy of those incantations he tells a very amusing 
story about a Jew of the name of Eleazar who, on one 
occasion and in presence of Vespasian and his sons and 
several Roman officers, drew out a demon through the 
demoniac’s nose by holding a magic ring under this organ 
and, repeating at the same time the incantations of Solomon, 
forbade him ever to enter again. At length, to prove that the 
demon was actually expelled, he ordered this latter to overturn 
a vessel of water that was near at hand, which order was at | 
once complied with (Joseph. Anit, viii. 2. 5). From the way 
in which Josephus speaks of the Solomonic incantations we 
feel constrained to assume that they must have been embodied 
in special books, Origen distinctly alleges as much. Those 
books survived, although only after having undergone a variety 
of adaptations, till far on into the Middle Ages. We still hear 
of one of the name of Aaron being at the court of Manuel 
Comnenus, and who was in possession of a BiBrov Zodo- 
povrecoy by means of which whole legions of demons 
could be exorcised. This literature also found its way into 
Christian circles, The Decretum Gelasit knows of a Con- 
tradictio Salomonis, while a Christian Testamentum Salomonis 
is still extant. And it is through popular Christian works 
of this sort, that the knowledge of the efficacy of Solomon’s 
magic spells has come down to more modern times and 
found its way into Goethe’s Faust (the exorcising of the 
poodle: “Fiir solche halbe Hollenbrut Ist Salomonis Schliissel 
gut”). 

Official Judaism did not of course quite approve of those 
books of magic, although the Babylonian Talmud itself is full 
of superstition, According to a tradition, which is found both 
in the Mishna and in certain Byzantine writers (Suidas, 
Glycas), we learn that the pious king Hezekiah ordered the 
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suppression of Solomon’s “ Book of Cures,” because the 
people trusted it so much that they neglected to pray to 
God. 


On the subject of magic in the ancient world generally, an abundant store 
of material is to be found in Georgii’s art. “‘ Magia,” in Pauly’s Real-Encyc. 
der class. Alterthumswissensch. iv. 1877-1418. On the same among the Jews, 
see the article ‘‘ Zauberei,” in the Bible dictionaries of Winer, Schenkel, 
and Riehm. On this subject in Talmudic Judaism again, see Brecher, 
Das Transcendentale, Magie und magische Heilarten im Talmud, Wien 
1850. Joel, Der Aberglaube und die Stellung des Judenthuns zu demselben, 
1st part, Breslau 1881. 

On Solomon, see Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 1082-1063. 
The Crypta ubi Salomon daemones torquebat were still seen at Jerusalem by 
the pilgrim of Bordeaux in the fourth century a.p. (Tobler, Palaestinae 
descriptiones, 1869, p. 3). 

Joseph. Antt. viii, 2.5: "Exqdas re cvsralapevos alg wapwyopsiras: ra 
yoonpeara, tpoxous ttopxuaccar xatinsxen, ols ivdousgeevae Ta Satovie ag penxir 
ivaverbsiv éxdidxoves x.7.A. (here follows the story about Eleazar, referred 
to above). 

Origen, Ad. AMaith. xxvi. 63 (de la Rue, iii. 910 ; Lommatzsch, v. 7): 
Quaeret aliquiz, si convenit vel daemones adjurare; et qui respicit ad 
multos, qui talia facere ausi sunt, dicet non sine ratione fieri hoc. Qui 
autem adspicit Jesum imperantem daemonibus, sed etiam potestatem 
dantem discipulis suis super omnia daemonia, et ut infirmitates sanarent, 
dicet quoniam non est secundum potestatem datam a Salvatore, adjurare 
daemonia ; Judaicum est enim. Hoc etsi aliquando a nostris tale aliquid, 
fiat, simile fit ei, quod a Salomone scriptis adjurationibus solent daemones 
adjurari. Sed ipsi, qui utuntur adjurationibus illis, aliquoties nec idoncis 
eonstitutis libris utuntur; quibusdam autem et de Hebraeo acceptis 
adjurant daemonia. 

On the 6/Sro» Zoro ssresos Of Aaron in the time of Manuel Comnenus, 
see the passage from Nicetas Choniates quoted in Fabricus, Cod. pseudepigr. 
i. 1037 sq. 

Decretum Gelastt (in Credner, Zur Gesch. des Kanons, p. 224), § 61: 
Scriptura quae appellatur Contradictio Salomonis, apocr. Ibid. § 62: 
Philacteria omnia quae non angelorun, ut illi confingunt, sed daemonum 
magis conscripta sunt nominibus apocr. 

The Christian Testamentum Salomonis was published by Fleck, Wissen- 
schaftl. Reise durch Deutschland, Italien, etc. vol. ii, 3 (1837), pp. 111-140. 
Also in Fiirst’s Orient, vols. v. and vii. A German translation was con- 
tributed by Bornemann (Zeitschr. fiir die histor. Theol. 1844, iii. pp. 9-56). 
Comp. also Bornemann, Conjectanea in Salomonis Testamenium (Biblische 
Studien von Geistlichen des Aénigr. Sachsen, second year 18438, pp. 45-60, 
for fourth year 1846, pp. 28-69). With regard to the date of its com- 
position, comp. the passage from Leontius as given in Fabricius, Cod. 
pseudepigr. i. 1063 sq. In how strange a manner Jewish-Christian and 
heathen elements were all mixed up with each other may be seen for 
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example from two Greek manuscripts containing magical treatises which 
were published by Parthey (Transactions of the Berlin Academy, 1865). 

Mishna, Pesachim iv. 9: ‘‘ Hezekiah concealed the book of cures (App 93 
Mp), and the learned approved of this.” Comp. the commentary of 
Maimonides on this in Surenhusius’s Mishna ii. 150, where it is expressly 
stated that the tradition had in view Solomon’s Book of Cures. Suidas 
(Lex. under "EZexies) : "H» Zoropeavs BiBAos laparar xabovs Tavrds, éyxsxo- 
Aspe pivn TH TOU raoy Praca. Tavrny i€exdra per ECexiag, ov xpootyovros tov 
Asov te Ose dict co ras Ospaxsias roy webuw ivfivde cove Taoxovras avrov; 
xopeilsabees, xeproparras alrsiv cov Osovy. Glycas in Fabricius, Cod. pseudepiyr. 
i. 1042 eq. 


§ 88. THE GRAECO-JEWISH LITERATURE. 
Preliminary Remarks, 


STILL more varied than the Palestinian-Jewish is the Graeco- 
Jewish literature. Scriptural and Rabbinic Judaism on the 
one hand, Greek philosophers, poets and historians on the 
other, form the factors, through whose co-operation a literature 
of the most motley and varied character sprang up upon the 
soil of the Jewish Dispersion; a literature many-sided with 
respect not only to its forms, but also to the standpoints 
taken up by its authors and the objects they pursued. 
Hellenistic Judaism and its literature partake of the general 
intellectual and literary character of the period, viz. of that 
Alexandrino-Roman epoch of Greek literature, during which the 
latter left the soil of Greek nationality and became a universal 
literature.’ For the nations of the Mediterranean region did not 
merely assimilate Greek culture, but also contributed on their 
part to the literary productivity of the age. In all lands 
authors made their appearance, whose Greek education pre- 
pared them to participate in every kind of literary effort, and 
whose co-operation imparted to Greek literature a cosmopolitan 
character ; cosmopolitan in the twofold respect of origin and 
effect, The tide of the mental acquisitions of the East now 
flowed in increasingly upon Greek literature. Teligion and 
philosophy received thence fresh impulses, poets and historians 
fresh material. And on the other hand the effect aimed at 
1 On its characteristics, comp. Diihne, Geschichtliche Darstellung der jiid.- 
alezandr. Religionsphilosophie, i. 1-15. Bernhardy, Grundriss der griech- 
ischen Literatur, vol. i. (4th edit. 1876) pp. 498-577. Volkmann, art. 


‘‘ Alexandriner,” in Pauly’s Real-Enc. i. 1 (2nd edit.), pp. 748-753 (where 
other literature is also given). Nicolai, Griech. Literaturgeschichte, vol. it. 


(1876) p. 80 aq. 
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was also cosmopolitan, for they, who now took pen in hand, 
wrote not only for the little nation of the Greeks, but for the 
educated classes throughout the world. 

In this literary productivity Hellenized Jews also took a 
part. And what has just been said applies to them above all 
others, viz, that they introduced a new element into Greek 
literature. The religious knowledge of Israel, which had 
hitherto been the possession of only a small circle, now brought 
its influence to bear in the department of Greek literature. 
The religious faith of Israel, its history and its great and 
sacred past, were depicted in the forms and with the means 
furnished by the literary culture of the Greeks, and thus made 
accessible to the whole world. Such Jews wrote not only 
for their compatriots and co-religionists, but for the purpose 
of making known to all mankind the illustrious history of 
Israel and its pre-eminent religious enlightenment. 

The connection between their own national culture and that 
of the Greeks was of course, in the case of the Jews as well as 
of other Orientals, no merely external one. Judaism and 
Hellenism now really entered upon a process of mutual internal 
amalgamation.” Judaism, which in its unyielding Pharisaic 
phase appears so rigidly exclusive, proved itself uncommonly 
pliable and accommodating upon the soil of Hellenism, and 
allowed a far-reaching influence to the ascendant Greek spirit. 
The Hellenistic Jews were as unwilling as others to let them- 
selves be deprived of that common possession of the entire 
educated world, the great poets, philosophers and historians 
of Greece. They too derived from the living spring of the 
Greek classics that human culture, which seemed to the ancient 
world the supreme good. Under its influence however Judaism 
imperceptibly underwent a change. It stripped itself of its 
particularistic character. It discovered that there were true 


2 On Hellenistic Judaism in general, comp. Dihne, Geschichtliche Darstel. 
lung, 1. 15 aqq. Lutterbeck, Die neutestamentlichen Lehrbegri ffe, i. 99-120. 
Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii, 425-579. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes 
Israel, iv. 808 sqq. Siegfried, Philo, etc. pp. 1-27. The same, “ Der 
jiidische Hellenismus” (Zettschr. fiir wissensch. Theol. 1875, pp. 463-489). 
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and Divine thoughts in the literature of the heathen world 
and appropriated them, it embraced all men as brethren, and 
desired to lead all, who were still walking in darkness, to the 
knowledge of the truth. 

But while the Jews were thus, like other Orientals, becom- 
ing Greeks, it was at the same time seen that Judaism was 
something very different from the heathen religions. Its 
internal power of resistance was incomparably greater than 
theirs. While the other Oriental religions were merged in 
the general religious medley of the times, Judaism maintained 
itself essentially inviolate. It adhered strictly and firmly to 
the unity of the Godhead and the repudiation of all images 
in worship, and maintained the belief that God’s dealings 
with mankind tend to a blissful end. Judaism by thus firmly 
adhering, in presence of the pressure exercised by Hellenism, 
to that which formed its essence, proved the pre-eminence of 
its religious strength. 

The consciousness of this pre-eminence impresses its 
character upon the Graeco-Jewish literature. It pursues for 
the most part the practical aim of not only strengthening its 
co-religionists and making them acquainted with their great 
past, but also of convincing its non-Jewish readers of the folly 
of heathenism and of persuading them of the greatness of 
Israel’s history and of the futility of all attacks upon that 
nation. Great part of it is therefore in the most compre- 
hensive sense apologetic, In the predominance of the practical 
aim it is akin to the Palestinian. For as the latter has 
chiefly in view the strengthening and reviving of fidelity to 
the law, the Graeco-Jewish literature at least for the most 
part pursues the object of inspiring the non-Jewish world 
with respect for the people and the religion of Israel, nay if 
possible of bringing them to embrace the latter. 

The chief seat of Hellenistic Judaism, and consequently of 
Graeco-Jewish literature, was Alexandria, the capital of the 
Ptolemies, which through their exertions had been raised to the 
first rank as a place of scholarship in the Hellenistic period. 
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The means of culture afforded by the age were here at disposal 
in a profusion not to be found elsewhere; while at the same 
time Jews were nowhere else found living together in so great 
numbers out of Palestine. Hence there was an inward 
necessity that Hellenic Judaism should here reach its utmost 
prosperity, and its literature be here chiefly cultivated. But 
it would be a mistake to suppose that such pursuits were 
cultivated only in Alexandria. They were indeed by no 
means specifically “ Alexandrine,” but the common possession 
of Hellenistic, that is extra-Palestinian Judaism in general. 
Nay even in Palestine they found advocates, although the 
Maccabean movement opposed a strong barrier to the encroach- 
ments of this tendency, 

The diversity both in literary form and theological stand- 
point of the works now to be discussed is chiefly dependent 
on their greater adherence, now to scriptural types, now to 
Greek models. Between the two extremes here mentioned 
however are found a great variety of productions, which it is 
difficult to subject to definite classification. The following 
groups may perhaps be most fitly distinguished. © 


L TRANSLATIONS OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
1, The Septuagint. 


The foundation of all Judaeo-Hellenistic culture is the 
ancient anonymous Greek translation of the Scriptures, known 
by the name of the Septuagint (ot é8dounxorra, septuaginta 
interpretes), and preserved entire by the tradition of the 
Christian Church; Hellenistic Judaism is as inconceivable 
Without it as the evangelical Church of Germany without 
Luther’s translation of the Bible.‘ 

> Comp. on Hellenistic Judaism in Palestine, especially Freudenthal, 
Alexander Polyhistor (1875), pp. 127-129. 


4 The name ‘‘ Septuagint” referred in the firat place to the translation 
of the Pentateuch, but was afterwards transferred to the other books also. 
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The single name must not mislead us to the notion, that 
we have here to deal with a single work not only the work of 
different authors, but the work also of different times being sub- 
sequently comprised under this name. The oldest part is the 
translation of the Pentateuch, of the origin of which the so- 
called Epistle of Aristeas gives a detailed narrative. King 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus (283-247 B.c.) was induced by his 
librarian Demetrius Phalereus to have the laws of the Jews 
also translated into Greek for his library. At his request the 
Jewish high priest Eleasar sent him seventy-two able men, 
six out of each tribe, by whose labours the whole was finished 
in seventy-two days (for particulars, see No. vil.). The historical 
nature of this account, embellished as it is by a multitude 
of graphic details, is now generally given up. The only 
question is whether the foundation of the fictitious embellish- 
ment may not perhaps be some historical tradition, the 
essence of which was, that the translation of the Jewish law 
into Greek was projected by Ptolemy Philadelphus at the 
instance of Demetrius Phalereus.’ This would in itself be 
very possible. For the learned and literary zeal of the 
Ptolemies and especially of Ptolemy Philadelphus would 
certainly make it conceivable, that he should wish to incor- 
porate the law of the Jews also in his library. In favour 
of this view may also be cited the circumstance, that the 
Jewish philosopher Aristobulus, in the time of Ptolemy VI. 
Philometor, relates just what we have designated as the 
possible essence of the tradition, without betraying any 
acquaintance with the fictitious embellishments of the Epistle 
of Aristeas, which seems to show that he was following some 
tradition quite independent of the said Epistle.® It is how- 


®So eg. Wellhausen in his revision of Bleek’s Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament (4th ed. 1878), p. 571 sqq. 

6 The passage from Aristobulus is given in Euseb. Praep. evang. xiii. 12, 
1-2 (ed. Gaisford). Aristobulus is here speaking of the fact, that Plato 
was already acquainted with the Jewish legislation. To show the possi- 
bility of this he asserts, that its virtual contents had been translated into 
Greek before Demetrius Phalerens. Then he continues : ‘H 2’ can ipeenveia 
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ever suspicious, that according. to a very trustworthy account, 
Demetrius Phalereus did not live at the court of Ptolemy at 
all, but had already been banished by him from Alexandria 
immediately after the death of Ptolemy Lagos.’ Thus the 
supposed essence of the tradition also falls, and there remains 
merely a bare possibility that the Septuagint translation of 
the Pentateuch owes its origin to the literary efforts of 
Ptolemy Philadephus. It is also as possible, that it was 
called forth by the exigencies of the Jews themselves. For 
Jews, who had at heart the maintenance of an acquaintance 
with the law even among the Dispersion, observing that the 
knowledge of the sacred language was more and more 
decreasing, and that the Jews of the Dispersion were appro- 
priating Greek as their mother tongue, might feel themselves 
induced to translate the law into Greek for the purpose of 
preserving the knowledge of it among Greek Jews also. 
This translation, having been in the first place undertaken as 
a private labour, gradually obtained official validity also. 
But obscure as is the origin of the translation, it may be 
safely admitted, on internal grounds, that its locality was 
Alexandria and its date the third century before Christ, for 
the Hellenist Demetrius, who wrote in the time of Ptolemy 
IV. (222-205), certainly made use of it (see below, No. II). 

The preceding remarks apply only to the translation of the 
Pentateuch, to which alone the Aristeas legend refers. But 
after the sacred Thorah had once been made accessible to 
Hellenistic Jews, the need of possessing the rest of the 
Scriptures in the Greek tongue was gradually experienced. 
Hence translations first of the prophets and afterwards of the 
Hagiographa followed. These too chiefly originated in Egypt. 


Tar dich TOD wemov Kavrey ixi rou cpccayopsubivros DirwdlaGoy Baasiring, 
sev dd zpoyévov, xpossreyxapivoy pesiloves Didoripiav, Anuentpiov rov Dedn- 
pies Tpayparivoauivey ra zepl rovrer. 

‘The authority for this is Hermippus Callimachus, who lived under 
Ptolemy III. and IV. See the passage from Diogenes Laert. v. 78, in 
Miiller, Fragm. hist. graec. iii. 47, and in the same work, p. 48, the dis- 
cussions on the credibility of the iuformation. 

DIV. 17. VOL, IEL L 
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Some of the Hagiographa, such as the Book of Daniel and 
some of the psalms, not having been composed till the era of 
the Maccabees, the Greek translations of these more recent 
Hagiocrapha cannot have been made earlier than about the 
middle of the second century before Christ. It seems how- 
ever that in fact the translations into Greek of the bulk of 
the Hagiographa together with the prophets were at about 
this time already in existence. Sirach the grandson of 
Jesus, who came to Ecypt in the year 132, excuses the 
defects of his translation by the fact, that what is said in 
Hebrew does not retain the same meaning when translated 
into another language, which is, he says, the case not only 
in his work, but also in the Law and the Prophets and the 
other Scriptures (Wisdom, Prolog.: ob yap tcodvvape? ait 
éy éaurois éBpaicti reyopeva xai Grav petayOy eis érépav 
yNa@ooav’ ov povoy Se Tata, GAAd Kal avTos Oo vomos Kal ai 
mpopyretas kal Ta AotTrad TaY AiBALwy ov puexpay Eyes THY 
Stahopay év éavtois Aeyoweva) Hence he evidently was 
already acquainted with a translation of the Prophets and the 
“other Scriptures.” The Septuagint translation of Chronicles 
was certainly known to Eupolemus, who wrote about the middle 
of the second century before Christ (see below, paragraph 3, 
and Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 119); that of the 
Book of Job to the historian Aristeas, whose date it must be 
adinitted is not exactly known, but who, being quoted by 
Alexander Polyhistor, must have lived at latest in the first 
half of the first century before Christ (see below, No. 111., and 
Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 139). 

After what has been said no further proof of all these 
translations being of Jewish origin is needed. The character 
of the translation differs widely in the different books, being 
now tolerably free, now helplessly verbal, but chiefly the 
latter. As yet @ precise investigation has been made only 

§ Gratz insists, on utterly insufficient grounds, on transposing the 


translation of Job to the firat century after Christ (Munatsechr. fiir Gesch. 
urd Wissensch. des Judenthums, 1877, pp. 83-91). 
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of individual books. A special difficulty in such investiga- 
tion lies in the fact, that it is often necessary to reconstruct 
the Hebrew text, which must have been in the hands of the 
translators. Jn one point however all these works are alike, 
viz. in the barbarous Greek produced under the influence of 
the Hebrew originals, Quite a new language, swarming with 
such strong Hebraisms that a Greek could not understand it, is 
here created. Not to mention the imitation of Hebrew 
constructions, many Greek words, which correspond to one 
meaning of a Hebrew word, are without further ceremony 
made equivalent to the whole extent. of the meanings com- 
prised in the Hebrew word, and thus significations are forced 
upon words, which they do not at all possess in Greek (cg. the 
words Sofa, etpnyn and many others). How far colloquial 
intercourse with Hellenized Jews may have anticipated the 
labours of the translators cannot be determined. It is 
probable that an alternative action here took place. Much 
which the translators ventured upon was already found by 
them in colloquial language. But then the reaction upon the 
development of Judaic Greek exercised by a translation, which 
came into general use, would at the least be quite as great. 
For the translations in question were not only combined 
into a whole, but were also universally accepicd by the Jews of 
the Dispersion as their text of Scripture. - The oldest Hellenists, 
Demetrius and Eupolemus, in their compilations of Scripture 
history rely solely upon the Septuagint; Philo throughout 
assumes it, Josephus does so for the most part. With Philo 
the text of the Septuagint is so far a sacred text, that he 
argues from its casual details, nay, not only did this transla- 
tion universally penetrate into private use, but it was also used 
as Holy Scripture in the synagogue service (see vol. ii. Div. ii 
p. 285). It was then transferred from the hands of the Jews 
to the Christian Church and regarded by it as the authentic 
text of Scripture. But the very circumstance of the Christian 
Church taking possession of this translation and deriving 
thence its polemical weapons in its conflict with the Jews, 
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gradually co-operated in bringing the Septuagint into discredit 
with them and in giving rise to new Jewish translations, 
especially that of Aquila, which in the time of Origen stood 
in higher respect with the Jews than did the Septuagint. 


The teat of the Septuagint has come down to us solely by the 
tradition of the Christian Church. In its history the learned 
labours of Origen, which finally—and not without his own 
fault—led to a base corruption of the text, are epoch-making. 
Origen, on account of the uncertainty of the Septuagint text, 
and its great deviations from the Hebrew, prepared a large 
edition of the Bible, in which were written, in six adjacent 
columns: (1) The Hebrew text in Hebrew characters; (2) the 
Hebrew text in Greek characters; (3) the translation of 
Aquila; (4) that of Symmachus; (5) the Septuagint; (6) the 
translation of Theodotion, and indeed in this order (see 
Hieronymus, Comment. in Tit. iti. 9 [Opp. ed. Vallarsi, 
vil. 1. 734]; Epiphan. de mensuris et ponderibus, § 19, 
and the other evidences in Field, Origenis hexaplorum quae 
supersunt prolegom. p. 50). This was to lay.a sure foundation 
for learned Scripture exegesis, and especially for learned contro- 
versy against the Jews, who often reproached Christians with 
their ignorance of the genuine text of Scripture (see on the 
motive and object of his undertaking, Origen, Comment. in 
Matth. vol. xv. c. xiv.; epist. ad African. § 5). The work, 
affording a sixfold Scripture text, was called the Hezapla. 
Origen also prepared another edition without the two Hebrew 
columns, which was called the Yetrapla (Euseb. Hist. .eccl. 
vi. 16). On the other hand it was also called Octapla, because 
in certain books of the Old Testament two anonymous Greek 
translations were added to the above-named six texts (Epiphan. 
de mensuris et ponderibus, § 19 ; Euseb. Hist. eccl. vi. 16. Comp. 
on the whole work the Prolegomena in Field, Origenis Hexa- 
plorum quae supersunt, 2 vols. Oxonii 1875, and the Introduc- 
tions to the Old Test. of ¢g. De Wette-Schrader, § 56; Bleek- 
Wellhausen, § 282). The fatal circumstance was, that Origen 
was not content with placing the text of the Septuagint in 
juxtaposition with the others, but, to facilitate its use, noted in 
the Septuagint text riself the deviations from tke Hebrew by 
(a) furnishing such words, sentences, or paragraphs as were 
missing in the Hebrew with an obelus (the sign of erasure), and 
(b) by interpolating, with the addition of an asterisk, from other 
translations, and mostly from Theodotion, those found in the 
Hebrew and missing in the Septuagint (see his own remarks in 
his Comment. in Matth. vol. xv. c. xiv. [Lommatzsch, iii. 357]: zas 
Tia usv Wsrjcausy bv TH sOpaixG wy xtiueva, ob ToAwyoarres aird 
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sheen sspireh riva ob mer dorepionwy spoosdnxamer. Hicrony- 
mus, Praef. in vers. Paralipom. [ed. Vallarsi, ix. 1407 sq.]: sed, 
quod majoris, audaciae est, in editione Septuaginta Theodotionis 
editionem miscuit, asteriscis designans quae minus ante fuerant, 
et virgulis, quae ex superfluo videbantur apposita). He often 
proceeded also in a similar manner with inaccurate translations 
of the LXX. “ by adding with an asterisk, behind the obelized 
reading of the LXX., the parallel passages corresponding with 
the Hebrew from another version” (Bleek-Wellhausen, p. 586). 
This text then, especially copied from the Hexapla, and often 
showing very careless dealing with the critical marks, being 
disseminated since Eusebius (see Field, Prolcg. p. 99), a mass of 
such “ hexaplarian” readings was introduced into the traditional 
text of the Septuagint ; the common text (xo ixdoos) being 
corrected by this hexaplarian one. The exclusion of hexa- 
plarian additions is therefore the chief task of Septuagint 
criticism ; and this is still approximately attainable for most of 
the books of the Old Testament, the critical notes of Origen 
being still extant, partly in certain Greek manuscripts, partly 
in the Syriac translation of the hexaplarian Septuagint text 
(see Bleek-Wellhausen, inl. in das A. T. pp. 593, 588 sqq.). 
The inserted matter has been very completely collected in 
Field, Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt, sive veterum inter- 
praum Graecorum in totum Vetus Testamentum fragmenta, 
2 vols. Oxonii 1875. By the separation however from the 
hexaplarian text of the Septuagint of the passages marked 
with an asterisk, the original text is by no means obtained. 
The MSS. already varied very much in the time of Origen 
(see Comment.in Matth. vol. xv. ¢c xiv., ed. Lommatzsch, iii. 
357). Origen first compiled from them a text for himself, 
and then quietly altered, according to the Hebrew, many 
particulars in it, which could not be made known by obelus or 
asterisk (Field, p. 60 sqq.). Hence such a proceeding will only 
obtain the Recension of Origen. 

Others besides Origen have occupied themselves with learned 
labours upon the text of the Septuagint. We know especially 
of two other recensions, those of Hesychius and Lucianus; the 
former of these was disseminated in Egypt, the latter from 
Antioch to Constantinople (Hieronymus, praef. in vers, Para- 
lipom., ed Vallarsi, ix. 1405 sq.: Alexandria et Egypta in 
Septuaginta suis Hesychium laudat auctorem. Constantinopolis 
usque Antiochiam Luciani Martyris exemplaria probat. Mediae 
inter has provinciae Palestinos codices legunt, quos ab Origine 
elaboratos Eusebius et Pamphilus vulgaverunt ; totusque orbis 
hac inter se trifaria varietate compugnat). Hesychius is 
perhaps identical with the Egyptian bishop of this name, who 
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suffered martyrdom in the persecution of Maximinus, 312 (Euseb. 
Hist. eccl. viii. 13.7). No particulars are known concerning the 
nature of his recension. Lucianus was the noted presbyter of 
Antioch, who also suffered martyrdom in the persecution of M axi- 
minus, 312 (Euseb. His¢. eccl. viii. 13.2,ix.6.3). His recension was 
an emendation of the Septuagint according to the Hebrew with 
the help of other Greek translations (Suidas, Lex. 8.v.: Acuxsasis 
6 padprus airle aawdoag [scil. ras itpas BiSroug] dvaraBav ex ri; 
"EBpatdos atrag éraverswoaro yAurrns, jy xa] abray yxpiPuxde és ra 
pearrora Av). Comp. Field, Proley. cap. ix. Harnack in Herzoy’s 
Real-Enc. 2nd ed. viii. 767 sqq. on “ Hesychius and Lucianus.” 
Also the Introductions to the Old Testament, ¢g. De Wette- 
Schrader, § 57; Bleek-Wellhausen, § 283. According to the 
recent investigations of Field and Lagarde (see Theol. Litzty. 
1876, p. 605), the recension of Lucianus is still preserved in 
several MSS. Lagarde has edited the text according to these 
(one volume has as yet appeared, Librorum Veteris Testamentt 
canonicorum pars 1 graece edita, Gotting. 1883). 

The labours however of Hesychius and Lucianus have but 
contributed to further confusion in the text of the Septuagint. 
For the text of the xomw# is now not only mixed up with the 
Hexapla text, but also with those of Hesychius and Lucianus, 
and the former having been, even in the text of Origen, very 
uncertain, there is no longer any prospect of a certain recovery 
of the original text of the Septuagint. It is true that being still 
acquainted with the chief recensions, we are in a position safely 
to pronounce judgment as to which of the MSS. is comparatively 
freest from the peculiarities of these recensions, and therefore 
represents with the greatest comparative purity the original 
text. The old Latin texts also furnish important assistance. 

Among those Greek manuscripts, which contain the whole Old 
Testament or at least a great part of it, the Vaticanus (1209) is 
acknowledged to hold the first rank with respect to the purity 
of the text. Its text has been ostensibly published by Mai 
(Vetus et Novum Testamentum ex antiquissimo codice Vaticano, 
5 vols. Rome 1857). His edition is however very untrust- 
worthy. More accurate is the new Roman édition de luxe in 
facsimile type (Bibliorwm Sacrorum Graects codex Vaticanus, 
edd. Vercellone and Cozza, 6 vols. Rom 1868-1881, price of each 
vol. £6; comp. also Theol. Intztg. 1882, p. 121). Next to the 
Vaticanus must be mentioned the Sinaiticus, discovered by 
Tischendorf in the year 1859, of which about half of the Old 
Testament has been preserved. dition de luxe, Bibliorum 
Codex Sinaiticus Petropolitanus, ed. Tischendorf, 4 vols. Peters- 
burg 1862. Tischendorf had previously discovered a smaller 
portion of this manuscript, and published it under the title of 
Frederico-Augustanus (Codex Frederico-Augustanus, ed. Tischen- 
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dorf, Lips. 1846).—The Alexandrinus, which is already much 
infected by hexaplarian readings, ranks third among these great 
Bible manuscripts. It forms the foundation of Grabe’s edition 
of the Septuagint. The Vetus Testamentum Graecum e Codice 
MS. Alexandrino, cura Henrict Herveit Baber, 3 vols. London 
1812-1826, gives the text of the MS. itself Recently an 
edition has been prepared in photo-lithographic facsimile, of 
which the portion comprising the New Testament has been 
first issued (Facsimile of the Codex Alexandrinus, New Testament 
and Clementine Epistles, published by order of the Trustees, 
London 1879; comp. Theol. Litztg. 1880, p. 230)—The Old 
Testament appeared in 3 vols. 1881 sqq. Comp. also on 
the manuscripts the Prolecomena of the editions, especially 
Holmes - Parsons and Tischendorf. The publications of 
Tischendorf (Monumenta sacra inedita) and Ceriani (Monumenta 
sacra et profana) contain much material. 

Bibliographical information concerning the numerous editions 
of the Septuagint will be found in Le Long, Bibliotheca sacra, 
ed. Masch. vol. ii. 2, 1781, pp. 262-304. Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
graeca, ed. Harles, iii. 673 sqgq. Rosenmiiller, Handbuch fiir die 
Interatur der bibl. Krituk und Exegese, vol. ii. 1798, pp. 279-322. 
Winer, Handbuch der Theol. Literatur, i. 47 sq. Frankel, 
Vorstudien 2u der Septuaginta, 1841, pp. 242-252, Tischen- 
dorf, Prolegomena to his edition. De Wette-Schrader, Kinleitung 
in das A. T.§ 58. All the editions fall back upon the following 
four chief editions: (1) The Complutensian Polyglot, 6 vols. 
an Complutenst universitate, 1514-1517. (2) The Aldina, Sacrae 
Scripturae Veteris Novaeque omnia, Venice 1518. (3) The 
Roman or Sixtine edition, Vetus Teslamentum juata Septuaginta 
ex auctoritate Sixt V. Pont. Maz. editum, Rome 1587. The 
text of this edition is relatively the best among the printed 
texts, conforming as it does frequently, though by no means 
entirely, to the Vaticanus, 1209. Since the majority of the 
more recent editions reproduce this Sixtine text, the printed 
common text is a relatively good one. (4) Grabe’s edition, 
Septuaginta Interpretum, vols. i.—iv. ed. Grabe, Oxonii 1707-1720. 
It chiefly follows the Codex Alexandrinus. Of recent editions 
the most important is Vetus Testamentum Graecum, edd. Holmes 
and Parsons, 5 vols. Oxonii 1798-1827. The text is reproduced 
from the Sixtine edition, but accompanied by an unusually 
copious collection of manuscript various readings. Though 
what is offered is not quite trustworthy, and rather confuses than 
instructs by its copiousness, still this edition has the merit of 
having for the first time brought forward the material furnished 
by the MSS. in general (comp. Bleek and Wellhausen, Finl. in 
das A, T.p. 592sq.). The manual edition of Tischendorf, Vetus 
Testamentum Graece jucta LXX. interpretes, 2 vols. Lips 1850, 
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2nd ed. 1880, also gives the Sixtine text with only unimportant 
corrections, Nestle has added to the sixth edition a collation 
of the Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, as well as of the Alexandrinus 
already collated by Tiachendorf (Veteris Testaments Graect 
codices Vaticanus et Sinatticus cum textu recepto collate ab E. 
Nestle, Lips. 1880). 

The literature on the Septuagint is almost unbounded 
(comp. Fabricius-Harles, Biblioth. gr. ili. 658 sqq. Rosen- 
miiller, Handb. fiir die Literatur der hibl. Kritik und Exegese, ii. 
395 sqq. De Wette-Schrader, inl. in das A. T. § 51 sqq. 
Fritzsche in Herzog’s Real-Enc, 2 vols. i. 280 sqq.). The chief 
work of earlier date is: Hody, De bibliorum textibus originali- 
bus, versionibus Graecis et Latina vulgata, Oxon. 1705. Of recent 
times may be mentioned: (1) On single books, Thiersch, De 
Pentateucht versione Alexandrina, Erlang. 1841. Hollenberg 
Der Charakter der alexandrinischen Uebersetzung des Buches 
Josua und ihr textkritischer Werth, Moers 1876 (Gymnasial- 
progr.). Wichelhaus, De Jeremiae versione Alexandrina, Halis 
1847. Vollers, Das Dodekapropheten der Alexandriner, 1st half, 
Berlin 1880. The same in Stade’s Zeiéschr. fiir die alttestamentl. 
Wissensch. vol. iii. 1883, pp. 219-272, vol. iv. 1884, pp. 1-20. 
Lagarde, Anmerkungen zur griechischen Uebersetzung der Pro- 
verbien, Leipzig 1863. Bickell, De indole ac ratione verstonis 
Alex. in interpretando libro Joti, Marb. 1863. (2) On the 
whole: Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta, Leipzig 1841. 
Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 465 sqq., 534-556. 
Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iv. 322 sqq. Gfrorer, Philo, 
ii, 8-18. Déahne, Geschichtliche Darstellung der jiid.-alex. 
Religions-Philosophie, ii. 1—72. Fritzsche, art. “ Alexandrinische 
Uebersetzung des A. T.,” in Herzog’s Real-Enc, 2nd ed. i. 
280-290. The Introductions to the Old Testament of Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt, Havernick, Keil and others, especially De Wette, 
Lehrbuch der hist.-krit. Hinl. in die kanon und apokr, Biicher 
des A. T. viii., edited by Schrader (1869), § 51-53. Bleek, 
Evnleitung in das Alte Testament, 4th ed., superintended by 
Wellhausen (1878), pp. 571-598. Reuss, Gesch. der heil. 
Schriften Alten Testaments (1881), § 436-439. 


2. Aquila and Theodotion. 


The Septuagint translation was indisputably regarded as 
the sacred text of the Scriptures by Hellenistic Jews down to 
the beginning of the second century after Christ. The period 
of its ascendancy is at the same time that of the prime of 
Hellenistic Judaism. Subsequently to the second century the 
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latter entered upon a slow but continuous course of retrovres- 
sion, which—to leave out of consideration the limits prescribed 
to the encroachments of Judaism by political legislation— 
was mainly brought about by the co-operation of two factors, 
viz. the increased power of Rabbinic Judaism and the victorious 
advance of Christianity. A significant symptom in this 
movement was the new Greek translations of the Bible, the object 
of which was to place in the hand of Greek-speaking Jews a 
text in conformity with the authorized Hebrew one. It is true, 
that on the one hand the undertaking of such translations 
was a proof of the still existing strength and importance of 
Hellenistic Judaism. On the other hand however they show, 
that Hebrew authority had now attained acceptance and 
acknowledgment in a far stricter sense than formerly in the 
region of Hellenistic Judaism. The Jews of the Dispersion 
were renouncing their own culture and placing themselves 
under the guardianship of the Rabbins, These translations 
are at the same time a monument in the history of the 
struggle between Judaism and Christianity. They were to 
place in the hands of the Jews a polemical weapon in their 
contest with Christian theologians, who were making the most 
of the very uncertain Septuagint text in their own cause (comp. 
especially Justin, Dial. c. Tryph.c. 68, 8. fin., 71 and elsewhere). 

Of the three Greek translations of the Bible, which Origen 
placed in his Hexapla of the Septuagint (Aquila, Symmachus 
and Theodotion, see above, p. 164) only Aquila and Theodotion 
will here engage our notice; for Symmachus was, according 
to Euseb, Hist. eccl. vi. 17, an Ebionite and therefore a 
Christian. Of Theodotion too it is not certain whether he 
was a Jew. Aquila on the contrary is unanimously desig- 
nated as such, and indeed as a proselyte. 

According to Irenaeus, who is the first to mention Aquila, 
he was a Jewish proselyte of Pontus, The statement with 
respect to his native land is, by reason of its striking parallel 
with Acts xviii. 2, somewhat suspicious, though Epiphanius 
more precisely names Sinope in Pontus as his home. On the 
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other hand it seems certain—notwithstanding his thorough 
knowledge of Hebrew—that Aquila was a proselyte. For he 
is designated as such (137 D?"PY) not only by all the Fathers, 
but also in the Jerusalem Talmud and in Rabbinic literature 
in general, Of the fables related of him by Epiphanius— 
that he was a relation (aev@epidys) of the Emperor Hadrian, 
that he at first turned Christian, then was excluded from the 
Christian Church on account of his inclination to astrology 
and became a Jew—thus much is credible, that he lived in 
the time of Hadrian. Iabbinical tradition also places him in 
the time of R. Elieser, R. Joshua and R. Akiba, and thus in the 
first decades of the second century after Christ. The aim of 
his translation was to imitate the Hebrew text as exactly as 
possible, so that he not only ventured upon the bold formation 
of a multitude of new words, for the purpose of obtaining 
Greek terms, which should exactly correspond with Hebrew 
ones, but he slavishly rendered Hebrew particles by Greek 
particles, even when their meaning did not allow it (for proof 
of this see Field and others). A noted example ridiculed by 
Jerome is, that in the very first sentence of Genesis he rendered 
the sign of the accusative NX by cuy (oy Tov odpavoy Kal 
ouv Thy ynv). This attention to the most trifling detail may 
perhaps be referred to the influence of Akiba, whose pupil 
Aquila is said to have been. Jerome often mentions a prima 
and secunda editio of Aquila. And the numerous passages in 
which two different translations are referred to Aquila 
(collected in Field), confirm the existence of two different 
editions of the work. On account of its close accordance 
with the Hebrew text the work was at its first appearance 
favoured by R. Elieser and R. Joshua the eminent Rabbinical 
authorities, and was, as testified by Origen and also indirectly 
confirmed by Justinian’s 146th Movella, soon much preferred 
to the LXX. by Hellenistic Jews. About a dozen passages 
are quoted from it in Rabbinic literature. The work as a 
whole perished with Rabbinic Judaism. For what remains 
of it we are indebted to its admission into Origen’s Hexapla. 
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Numerous notices of Aquila’s translation are preserved from 
the latter work, some by quotations in Eusebius, Jerome and 
other Fathers, who still made use of the original Hexapla in 
the library of Pamphilus at Caesarea (Hieron. comment. in Tit. 
iii, 9, ed. Vallarsi, vii. 1. 734), some in marginal notes in the 
MSS. of the Hexaplarian Septuagint text. 


Irenaeus, iii. 21. 1 (in Greek in Eusebius, 7. 2. v. 8.10): 427’ 
ory ws Euol Pacl Tay viv ToAmurrey mEdspunviveY cay ypapyy “ idou 7 
sedis bv yaorpl tS: xal cikeras vidv,” we Orodcriov npunvevosy 6 Eptois 
zai’ AxvaAag 6 Ilovrinds, du portpos Ilovdases wpoonruros Kusebius, 
Demonstr. evang. vii. 1. 32, ed. Gaisford (p. 316, ed. Paris): 
spoonduros Oa 6 "AxtaAag ay, 0b Quo "lovdats. Epiphanius, De 
mensurts et ponderibus, § 14, 15. 

Hieronymus, Epist. 57 ad Pammachium, c. 11 (Opp. ed. 
Vallarsi, i. 316): Aquila autem proselytus et contentiosus 
interpres, qui non solum verba sed etymologias quoque verborum 
transferre conatus est, jure projicitur a nobis. Quis enim pro 
frumento et vino et oleo possit vel legere vel intelligere sinc, 
dcwpioucv, oiAnvornra, quod nos possumus dicere fusionem poma- 
tionem et splendentiam. Aut quia Hebraei non solum habent 
dplpa sed et xpéapdpa, ille xaxo%jrws et syllabas interpretatur et 
literas dicitque ov civ odpaviy xal ow ray yar, quod Graeca et 
Latina lingua omnino non recipit. Jerome generally gives a 
very favourable opinion of the accuracy and trustworthiness of 
Aquila. See Epist.32 ad Marcellam (Vallarsi, i. 152), Comm. 
in Jesaj. xlix. 5,6 (Vallarsi, iv. 564), Comm. in Hoseam ii. 
16, 17 (Vallarsi, vi. 656). See the passages of Jerome in which 
he mentions the prima and secunda editio of Aquila, in Field, 
Origenis Hexaplae quae supersunt, proleg. p. XXV. 8q. 

Talmud jer. Megilla i. 11, fol. 71°: muna uA pSpy pwn 
pat 130 matey id Ter ume wd yenn ‘9 par onrbee ‘3 and, 
“ Aquila the proselyte translated the Thorah in the time of R. 
Elieser and R. Joshua; and they praised him and said to him, 
‘Thou art the fairest among the children of men’” (Ps, xlv. 3, 
with an allusion to the translation of the Thorah into the 
Japhetic). Jer. Kiddushin i. 1, fol. 59*: '1 905 -an obpy orn 
na‘py, “ Aquila the proselyte translated in the time of Akiba,” 
etc. Hieronymus, Comment. in Jes. viii. 11 sqq. (Vallarsi, iv. 
122 sq.): Akibas quem magistrum Aquilae proselyti autumant. 
(Comp. vol. i. Div. ii. p. 376.) A collection of Rabbinical pass- 
ages, in which the translation of Aquila is quoted, is already 
given by Asariah de Rossi, Meor Enajim, c. 45 ; comp. also Wolf, 
Biblioth. Hebraea, i. 958-960, iii. 890-894; Zunz, Die gottes- 
dienstlichen Vortrage der Juden, p. 82 sq.; and most exhaust- 
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ively by Anger, De Akila, pp. 12-25. The name of Aquila is 
in Rabbinical literature often distorted into pip: (Onkelos) ; 
so also eg. in all the passages of the Tosefta, see Zuckermandel’s 
edition, Index, s.v. Ddp21n. 

Origenes, epist. ad African. c. 2: 'Axtrag . . . Qidorsworepor 
mesiorsunivog Tapa ‘"lIoudalog npunveuxivas thy ypagny’ w wdduera 
cludacw of a&yroouvrss Thy EGpaiwy dskAsxrov ypyobas, we Tavrav 4LaAoOv 
imivertuyeévy. It is mentioned in Justinian’s Novella 146, that 
it was disputed among the Jews themselves, whether the 
Scriptures were to be read in Hebrew or Greek in the synagogue 
service. Justinian directs that the latter shall not be hindered, 
enj, as a Christian emperor, recommends in the first place the 
use cf the Septuagint, but permits also the use of Aquila’s 
translation (which was thus manifestly preferred by the Jews). 

The fragments are very completely collected in Field, 
Origenis Hecaplorum quae supersunt, 2 vols. Oxonii 1875. The 
chief work formerly was Montfaucon, Hexaplorum Origenis 
quae supersunt, 2 vols, Paris 1713. Freudenthal regards the 
Septuagint translation of Ecclesiastes as the work of Aquila, 
see Alexander Polyhistor, p. 65, note. 

The Literature: Hody, De bibliorum textibus (1705), pp. 573— 
578. Montfaucon, Herapl. Orig., praelim. pp. 46-51. Fabricius, 
Biolioth. grace. ed. Harles, iii. 690-692. Anger, De Onkelo, 
Chaldaico quem ferunt Pentateucht paraphraste et quid ei 
rationis intercedat cum Akila, Graeco Veteris Testaments inter- 
prete, Part I.: De Akila, Lips. 1845. Field, Proleg. pp. xvi.- 
xxvii. Arnold, art. “Bibeliibersetzungen,” in Herzog’s Real- 
Enc. 1st ed. ii. 187 sq. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vii. 
386-390. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 62-64. Griitz, 
Gesch. der Juden, iv. 2nd ed. p. 437 sqq. Lagarde, Clementina 
(1865), p.12sqq. Joel, Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte (1880), 
p. 43 sqq. Die Einlertungen in’s Alte Testament von Eichhorn 
(4th hy i, 521-531; Bertholdt, it 534-537 ; Herbst, i. 155- 
157; Keil (3rd ed.), p. 557 sq.; De Wette-Schrader, § 55; 
Bleek-Wellhausen, § 281. 


It might appear questionable whether Theodotion, who as 
well as Symmachus is as a rule called an Ebionite by Jerome, 
should Le named here at all. But Jerome elsewhere calls 
him a Jew, and in a passage, in which he expresses himself 
most precisely, states the former as only the opinion of some. 
The other opinion, viz, that Theodotion was a Jew, and 
indeed a Jewish proselyte, is evidenced by Irenaeus and also 
by Epiphanius, whose fictions (that Theodotion was at first a 
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Marcionite and then went over to Judaism) are not deserving 
of credit. According to Irenaeus, Theodotion was a native of 
Ephesus. Epiphanius makes him a Marcionite and a native 
of Pontus. With regard to his date Epiphanius, who places 
him under Commodus (A.D. 180-192), is generally credited. 
But the statements of Epiphanius are here untrustworthy. 
Nor must the circumstance, that Origen places Theodotion in 
the last place in his Hexapla, mislead us to the notion of his 
being the most recent of these translators of Scripture.” He 
is at all events a predecessor of Irenaeus and very probably 
not more recent than Aquila, for the use of his translation in 
the Shepherd of Hermas has lately been raised to almost a 
certainty. The work of Theodotion pursues in general the 
eame object as that of Aquila, viz. that of furnishing a trans- 
lation, which should render the Hebrew text more accurately 
than is done by the LXX. Theodotion however bases his 
work upon the LXX., correcting the latter according to the 
Hebrew, so that it can only be called a thorough revision of 
this translation with which it is however in very close 
accordance. One peculiarity of his work is, that he tran- 
scribes Hebrew words into Greek without translating them even 
more frequently than Aquila and Symmachus (Field gives a list 
of all the known cases, Proleg. p. 40 8q.). We have no evidence 
of the use of this translation among the Jews. His translation 
of Daniel, having been received by the Christian Church and 
having therefore supplanted the original Septuagint translation 
of Daniel in the Septuagint manuscripts, has come down to us 
complete (the latter is preserved in only one MS., a codex 
Chisianus).° For the rest numerous fragments of Theodotion 
have been preserved in the same manner as those of Aquila. 


® The order in the Hexapla is arranged simply from the view-point of 
matter. Origen gives first the Hebrew text, then Aquila and Symmachus 
as most closely conforming to the Hebrew text, then the LXX. and after 
this Theodotion, because his work was properly but a revision of the LX X. 

10 In Theodotion’s version of Daniel, the apocryphal additions are also 
retained. From this Jerome translated them (see Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ix. 
1376, 1399). 
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Hieronymus, De viris ilustr. c. liv. (Vallarsi, ii. 893): Aquilae 
scilicet Pontici proselyti et Theodotvonis Hebionert et Symmachi 
ejusdem dogmatis. Idem, Comment. in Habak. ii. 11-13 
(Vallarsi, vi. 656): Theodotio autem vere quasi pauper et 
Ebionita sed et Symmachus ejusdem dogmatis pauperem 
sensum secuti Judaice transtulerunt. ... Isti Semichristians 
Judaice transtulerunt, et Judaeus Aquila interpretatus est ut 
Christianus. Idem, praef. in vers. Job (Vallarsi, ix. 1100): 
Judaeus Aquila, Symmachus et Theodotio judaizantes haeretict. 
Elsewhere however Jerome calls Theodotion simply a Jew, see 
Epist. 112 ad Augustin. c. 19 (Vallarsi, i. 752): hominis Judact 
atque blasphemi. Jerome expresses himself most precisely in 
the praef. comment. in Daniel (Vallarsi, v. 619 sy.) : Illud quoque 
lectorem admoneo, Danielem non juxta*LXX. mterpretes sed 
juxta Theodotionem ecclesias legere, qui utique post adventum 
Christi incredulus furt, licet eum qudam dicant Ebioniiam, qui 
altero genere Judaeus est. 

Trenaeus, iii, 21. 1 (= Euseb. H. £. v. 8.10); see the passage 
above, p. 171. Epiphanius, De mensuris et ponderibus, § 17, 18. - 

As for the chronology, the circumstance which is chiefly 
decisive is, that Theodotion was certainly the predecessor of 
Irenaeus. For the latter not only expressly mentions him, but 
also makes use of his translation of Daniel (see Zahn, art. 
“Trenaeus,” in Herzoo’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. vii. 131). The 
relation of Justin Martyr to Theodotion is doubtful. The text 
of the long portion, which he quotes from Daniel, Dial. ¢. 
Tryph. c. XxxXi., agrees indeed in many minutiae with Theo- 
dotion in opposition to the Septuagint of the cod. Chisianus, 
and yet the use of the former cannot be inferred, because the 
agreement with the latter preponderates, See Credner, Beit- 
rage zur Hinl. in dre biblischen Schriften, vol. ii. (1838) pp. 
253-274. In the Shepherd of Hermas, Vis, iv. 2. 4, however 
use is freely made of Daniel vi. 23, and that in a form which 
strikingly agrees with Theodotion in opposition to the LXX. 
(see Hort in John Hopkins’ Unversity Circular, December 
1884, and Harnack, Zheol. Intzg. 1885, p. 146). Hence it can 
scarcely be doubted that he preceded Hermas, But perhaps 
he was also a predecessor of Aquila, for after the acceptance of 
Aquila’s translation by the Hellenistic Jews, forming as it does 
the first halting-place on the way to the formation of a Greek 
translation of the Bible in strict conformity with the Hebrew, 
his would have been tolerably superfluous. This assumption 
will also explain his disappearance from Jewish tradition. It 
is also worthy of remark, that Jrenaeus names him before Aquila. 
Finally, it may also be mentioned, that in the Revelation of St. 
John sentences and expressions from Daniel are used in a form 
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which accords more with Theodotion than the Septuagint (ix. 
20,.x. 5, xiii, 7, xx. 4. Comp. Salmon, Jntroduction to the 
Study of the Books of the Old Testament, 1885, pp. 654-668 ; 
and in accordance with it Harnack, Theol. Litztg. 1835, p. 267). 
It must however be confessed, that the accordances are not of 
a kind to allow us to infer with certainty an acquaintance with 
Theodotion’s work on the part of the writer of the Apocalypse. 

On the relation of Theodotion to the Septuagint, Jerome says 
in his Comment. in Ecclesiastes, ii. (Vallarsi, ili. 396): Septua- 
ginta vero et Theodotio sicut in pluribus locis ita et in hoc 
quoque concordant (7.¢. in opposition to Aquila and Symma- 
chus). 

The acceptanc€ of «Theodotion’s version of Daniel by the 
Christian Church in: place of the Septuagint is repeatedly 
testified by Jerome, see Contra Ru/in. ii. 33 (Vallarsi, 11. 527); 
praef. comment. in Daniel (Vallarsi, v. 619 sq.); praef. in 
version. Daniel (Vallarsi, ix. 1361 sq.). 

The Literature: Hody, De bibliorum textibus (1705), pp. 
579-585. Montfaucon, Hexapl. Orig. praeim. pp. 56, 57. 
Fabricius, Bibliotheca graec., ed. Harles, iii. 692-695. Field, 
Orig. Hexapl. proleg. pp. Xxxvilii.—xlii.. Arnold, art. “ Bibeliiber- 
setzungen,” in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 1st ed. ii. 188. Fiirst in the 
Interaturbl. des Orients, 1848, p.793. Credner,as above. Zahn, 
as above. Supernatural Religion (complete edition, 1879), ii. 
210 sq. The Introductions to the Old Testament of Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt, Herbst, Keil, De Wette-Schrader, Bleek - Well- 
hausen and others. The older literature in Fiirst, Budlioth. 
Judaica, iii, 420-422, 


I REVISION AND COMPLETION OF SCRIPTURE LITERATURE, 


The work of Aquila and its favourable reception on the 
part of the Hellenistic Jews prove, that from about the 
second century after Christ, Hellenistic Judaism also kept 
strictly to the text and canon of the Palestinians, This is 
confirmed by the expressions of Origen in his Epistle to 
Julius Africanus, He here speaks of such component parts 
of the canon as are missing in the Hebrew, especially of the 
additions to Daniel and Esther, and the Books of Tobit and 
Judith, as if they had never belonged to the Jewish canon. 
He regards them as the exclusive possession of Christians and 
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says plainly that they are rejected by the Jews, without 
making any distinction between Greek and Hebrew Jews 
(Epist. ad African. c. 2, 3, and 13). Hence the canon of 
the Palestinians was at that time absolutely valid among the 
Jews of the Dispersion also. This was not the case in earlier 
times. The Jews of the Dispersion indeed always possessed 
on the whole the same Scriptures as those of Palestine. But 
an Palestine the canon attained a settled form about the second 
century before Christ. Later works, even when they appeared 
under the name of sacred authorities and found approbation, 
were no longer incorporated therein. Among the Hellenistic 
Jews, on the contrary, the boundarves still fluctuated for some 
centuries. A whole multitude of works, originating in the 
last two centuries before or even in the first after Christ, 
were united by them to the collection of the Holy Scriptures, 
and among them some also which, being originally written in 
‘fiebrew and originating in Palestine, did not become the 
property of Hellenistic Judaism till they had been translated 
_ into Greek. We have certainly no direct evidence of this 
fact. But the fact that the Christian canon of the Old 
Testament was from the beginning of wider and more 
vacillating extent than the Hebrew, can only be explained by 
the circumstance, that the Christian Church received the 
canon in just this form from the hands of Hellenistic Judaism. 
Hence the latter, at the time of the founding of the Christian 
Church, had in its collection of Holy Scriptures those books, 
which are in the Protestant Church designated, according to 
the precedent of Jerome, as “apocryphal,” because they are 
absent from the Hebrew canon. One thing however must not 
be forgotten, that on the whole no settled boundary existed. 
It is in accordance with this long maintained freedom in 
dealing with the canon, that the Hellenistic Jews allowed 
themselves a liberty of procedure with single works longer than 
the Palestinians did. In the same manner as Palestinian 
Judaism had formerly acted with respect to its literature, did 
Hellenistic Judaism during our period also, freely handle and 
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enrich by additions works already canonical in Palestine. 
This treatment had as a rule the same motives and objects as 
the legendary embellishment of more ancient sacred history. 
The only difference was, that in the case of books already 
canonical, the legend was placed beside the Scripture text, 
while in that of books not as yet received into the canon, it 
was interpolated in the text itself. 

The majority of those books which, though admitted by 
the Hellenistic Jews into the collection of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, originally made no claim to be esteemed as such, has 
therefore been treated of by us elsewhere. We here group 
together only (1) the revisions and completions of such books 
as had in their more ancient forms become canonical in 
Palestine (Ezra, Esther, Daniel, the Prayer of Manasseh [an 
addition to 2 Chron. xxxiii.J), and (2) certain books, which. 
from the first aspired to be regarded as Scripture, and which 
entered as such into the Hellenistic collection of the Scriptures 
(Baruch, the Epistle of Jeremiah), 


1. The Greek Ezra. 


Besides the Greek translation of the Hebrew canonical 
Book of Ezra, there is also a free Greek revision, differing 
from the canonical Ezra partly by transpositions, partly by 
interpolations. The exact relation between the two will 
appear from the following survey of the composition of the 
Greek Ezra :— 


Chap. i.=2 Chron. xxxv.-xxxvi.: Restoration of the 
temple worship under Josiah (639-609), and 
history of the successors of Josiah down to the 
destruction of the temple (588). 

Chap. ii, 1-14=Ezra i.: Cyrus in the first year of 
his reign (537) permits the return of the exiles 


and delivers up the sacred vessels, 
DIV, If. VOL, TIL M 
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Chap. ii. 15-25 = Ezra iv. 7-24: In consequence of 
a complaint against the Jews, Artaxerxes forbids 
(465-425) the continuance of the rebuilding of 
(the temple and) the walls of Jerusalem. 

Chap. iii—v. 6: independent: Zerubbabel obtains the 
favour of Darius (521-485) and receives from 
him permission for the return of the exiles, 

Chap. v. 7—70=Ezra ii. l-iv. 5: A list of those 
who returned with Zerubbabel, the operations of 
Zerubbabel and the interruption of the building of 
the temple in the time of Cyrus (536-529) till 
the second year of Darius (520). 

Chap. vi—vil=Ezra v.—vi.: Resumption and com- 
pletion of the rebuilding of the temple in the 
sixth year of Darius (516). 

Chap. viii. —ix. 36=Ezra vii.—x.: Return of Ezra 
with a train of exiles in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes (458) ; commencement of Ezra’s opera- 
tions. 

Chap. ix. 37-55 = Neh. vii. 73-viii. 13: Public 
reading of the law by Ezra 


According to this survey the reviser of the canonical 
Ezra took in hand the following changes: 1. The portion 
chap. iv. 7-24 of the canonical Ezra is removed to an earlier 
place. 2. The portion chaps. ili—v. 6 of the Greek Ezra is 
interpolated from an unknown source. 3. The book opens 
with 2 Chron. xxxv.—xxxvi. 4. Neh. vii 73-—-viii. 13 is 
added at the close. By the two first-named operations the 
confusion partly begotten by the canonical Ezra is consider- 
ably increased. For in this latter the portion chap. iv. 6-23 
stands out of place. It belongs to a much later period, and 
treats not of the interruption of the rebuilding of the temple, 
but of an interruption in the building of the walls, The 
editor of the Greek Ezra has indeed rescued this passage 
from the connection in which it is incorrectly placed, but 
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only to transpose it to a position if possible still more 
erroneous, taking at the same time the liberty of adding to 
it by way of completion the interruption of the building of 
the temple. Not however contented with this, he has also 
interpolated the paragraph chaps. iii—v. 6, which transposes 
us to the times of Darius, while subsequently (v. 7—70) the 
times of Cyrus are again spoken of. Thus then the history 
goes directly backwards ; first we have (ii, 15-25) Artaxerxes, 
then (iii—v. 6) Darius, and lastly (v. 7-70) Cyrus. And in 
the last-named portion we are told in the most unembarrassed 
manner that Zerubbabel returned with the exiles in the time 
of Cyrus (comp. v. 8, 67-70), while previously it was 
expressly stated that Zerubbabel received permission for their 
return from the special favour of Darius. With respect to 
the documents which were in the hands of our compiler only 
two things remain to be noticed: 1. That he did not translate 
the canonical Ezra from the Hebrew (so Fritzsche and most 
others), but compiled from the Septuagint (so rightly Keil, 
Einl, 3rd ed. p. 704 sq.). 2. That he certainly discovered 
beforehand the porticn chaps. iii—v. 6, since it stands in 
direct opposition to the rest of the narrative. It seems 
to be a Greek original and not a translation from the 
Hebrew. The object of the whole compilation has been on 
the whole correctly expressed by Bertholdt (ind. i. 1011): 
‘“ He intended to compile from older works a history of the 
temple from the last epoch of the legal worship to its rebuild- 
ing and the restoration of the prescribed ritual therein.” 
Evidently however he meant to give also still more concerning 
Nehemiah, for the abrupt conclusion could not possibly have 
been intentional. With respect to the date of the book, all 
that can be said is, that it was already used by Josephus 
(Antt. xi. 1-5). 


Josephus in his account of the restoration of the theocracy 
(Antt, xi. 1-5) entirely conforms to the course of this Greek 
Ezra. For he brings what is contained in chaps. ii. 15-25 and 
iii—v. 6 of this book into the same position and the same order, 
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i.e. interpolates it between the first and second chapters of the 
canonical Ezra (Andéé, xi. 2-3). In so doing however he does 
not proceed without historical criticism, for “he simply changes 
Artaxerxes, who in the Greek Ezra is inserted in a quite 
impossible ‘place, into Cambyses, so as to restore the correct 
order: Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius. He removes the further 
historical stumbling-block of the Greek Ezra, of Cyrus re- 
appearing after Darius, by doing away with Cyrus in this place 
and making the return of the exiles first take place under 
Darius. This indeed restores the correct order of the Persian 
kings, but a narrative is thus concocted, which differs still 
more widely from actual history than that of the Greek Ezra 
itself. 

Apparently this book was generally and from the first 

used in the Christian Church also. Clemens Alex. Strom. 
i, 21. 124: ‘Evratéa Zopo8ai3sr oopig wayong rug dyrayonar is 
ruyyane Tapa Aaptiou divn oc utvoe avavewow ‘Ispovoaans xai mere 
“Esdpa sig ry marpway viv avalevyvucr (can only refer to chaps. 
iii. iv. of the Greek Ezra). Origenes, Comment. in Johann. vol 
vic.l (Lommatzsch, 1, 174): Ka? xara rovg  Eodpa xpévous, ors 
Vine 9 Grn Ose. rov olvoy xai sdv edpir Baciréa xal ras yurammas, 
cvoixodousiras 6 vals rp Os (comp. Hera graec. iv. 33 sqq.). Idem, 
in Josuam hom. ix. 10 (Lommatzsch, xi. 100): et nos dicamus, 
sicut in Esdra scriptum est, quia “a te domine est victoria et 
ego servus tuus, benedictus es deus veritatis” (Esra grace. 
iv. 59-60). Cyprian epist. Ixxiv. 9: Et apud Hesdram veritas 
vicit, sicut scriptum est: “ Veritas manet et invalescit in 
aeternum et vivit et obtinet in saecula saeculorum,” etc. (Zsra 
graec. iv. 38-40). For numerous passages from later Fathers 
see Pohlmann, Tiib. Theol. Quartalschrift, 1859, p. 263 sqq. In 
the authorized editions of the Vulgate, the book is placed in 
the Appendix to the Bible after the New Testament. 

The book is sometimes entitled the first Book of Ezra (so the 
Greek MSS. : “Eodpas a ), sometimes the ¢hird Book of Ezra, the 
canonical Books of Ezra and Nehemiah being reckoned the first 
and second (so Jerome [praef. in version. libr. Esrae, ed. Vallarsi, 
ix. 1524: nec quemquam moveat, quod, unus a nobis editus 
liber est ; nec apocryphorum tertii et quarti somniis delectetur], 
and especially the authorized editions of the Vulgate). 

Among the Greek manuscripts the Vaticanus (called No. 2 
in Fritzsche’s edition, as well as by Holmes and Parsons) and 
the Alexandrinus (N o. 3) hold the first rank, the book not 
being contained in the Sinaiticus, On the editions, see above, 
pp. 10 and 11. 

Ancient translations: 1. The old Latin preserved in two 
recensions, one of which is found in the manuscripts and 
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editions of the Vulgate, the other in the cod. Colbertinus 3703. 
Both texts in Sabatier, Bibliorum sacrorum Latinae versiones 
antiquae, vol, ii. (in the Appendix after the New Testament 
corresponding to the position in the Vulgate). On the relation 
of both to one another, see Fritzsche, Handd. 1.10. 2. The 
Syriac, on which comp. p. 11. This book is not contained in 
the large Milan Peshito manuscripts. 

On the exegesis in general, see p.11. Commentary: Fritzsche, 
Exege. Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, Part i. Leipzig 1851. 

Separate investigations: [Trendelenburg] “On the apocryphal 
Esras” (Eichhorn’s Allg. Biblioth. der bibl. Literatur, vol. i. 1787, 
pp. 178-232). Déahne, Geschichtl. Darstellung der jiid.-alex. 
Religionsphilosophie, vol. ii. (1834) pp. 116-125. Herzfeld, 
Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, i. 320 sqq., ili. 72 sqq. Treuenfels, 
‘“‘ Ueber das apokryphische Buch Esra” (Fiirst’s Literaturbl. des 
Orients, 1850, Nos. 15-18, 40-49). The same, “ Entstehung des 
Esra apocryphus ” (Fiirst’s Orient, 1851, Nos. 7-10). Pohlmann, 
‘“‘Ueber das Ansehen des apokryphischen dritten Buchs Esras” 
(Tiib. Theol. Quartalschr. 1859, pp. 257-275). Ewald, Gesch. des 
Volkes Israel, iv. 163-167. Bissell, ‘The First Book of Esdras” 
(Bibliotheca sacra, 1877, pp. 209-228; reprinted in Bissell, 
The Apocrypha of the Old Testament, 1880, p. 62 sqq., Clark, 
Edinburgh). The Introductions of Eichhorn, Bertholdt, De 
Wette-Schrader, Keil, Reuss (see above, p. 12). 


2. Additions to Esther. 


The canonical Book of Esther relates how a Jewish virgin, 
a foster-daughter of Mordecai, was chosen for his wife by the 
Persian king Ahasuerus (Xerxes); how Haman, the prime 
minister of the king, published a decree in his name for the 
extirpation of all the Jews, and was already making prepara- 
tions to hang Mordecai; how Mordecai however, who had 
formerly saved the king’s life, was raised to great honour and 
Haman hanged on the gibbet destined for Mordecai, where- 
upon Mordecai by an edict promulgated in the king’s name 
revoked the edict of Haman and gave permission to the Jews 
to destroy their enemies; and finally, how the Jewish feast of 
Purim was instituted for the commemoration of this wonderful 
deliverance of the Jews. A multitude of passages are inter- 
polated in the Greek revision of the book, eg. the edict 
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of Haman, a prayer of Mordecai and a prayer of Esther, the 
edict of Mordecai and the like. In these portions the spirit 
of the narrative is maintained and they present nothing need- 
ing remark. There is no reason for adopting the view of a 
Hebrew model (so eg. Langen). According to the superscrip- 
tion of the Greek edition it was the work of Lysimachus, the 
son of Ptolemy of Jerusalem, and was brought to Egypt in 
the fourth year of King Ptolemy and Cleopatra by the priest 
Dositheus and his son Ptolemy. Since no less than four 
Ptolemies had a Cleopatra to wife, the information, even if it 
be regarded as trustworthy, is not of much chronological 
value, It is certain only that Josephus was already acquainted 
with the Greek revision with the additions, 


Josephus in his reproduction of its contents (Anéé. xi. 6) has 
admitted also all the additions of the Greek revision. 

Origenes, Epist. ad African. c. 3, mentions these additions 
and expressly names the most important; assuming as self- 
evident the canonicity of the book in this form (the additions 
included). He also mentions, De oratione, c. 13 (Lommatzsch, 
xvii. 134), the prayers of Mordecai and Esther inserted between 
chaps. iv. and v., and gives in the same work, c, 14 (Lommatzsch, 
xvii. 143), the first words of both prayers. 

The Greek text is extant in two widely differing recensions : 
(1) the common, which is supported by the best manuscripts, 
the Vaticanus (No. 2), the Alexandrinus (No. 3) and the 
Sinaiticus (No. 10); and (2) a much retouched one in codd. 19, 
93, 108 (or more precisely 19, 93® and 108%, the last two 
manuscripts containing both the common and the touched-up 
texts). Langen thought he could prove that Josephus already 
had access to the latter. But Josephus chiefly coincides with 
the common text (comp. e.g. the portion, Esth. ii. 21-23=Joseph. 
Antt, xi. 6.4, which is entirely expunged from the revised text , 
the name of the eunuch Achrathaios, Esth. iv. 5 = Joseph. Andét. 
xi. 6. 4, which is also absent in the revised text and other 
matters). It has also been rendered very probable by recent 
investigations, that the revised text is derived from Lucianus 
(see above, p. 165). If then one or two instances of contact 
between Josephus and the revised text are really not accidental, 
this would only prove that the words in question were formerly 
found in the common text also. Fritzsche published both 
texts, at first separately ('Eod%p, duplicem libri textum, ed. O. F. 
Fritzsche, Zurich 1848), then in his edition of the Jnr 
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apocryphi Ve. Test. graece (1871). Comp. on the editions, 
p. 10 above. 

Ancient translations, 1. The Latin. (a) The old Latin 
according to a cod. Corbeiensis with the various readings of two 
other manuscripts in Sabatier, Bibliorum sacrorum Latinae 
versiones antiquae, vol.i. The beginning of the book, according 
to the same translation, is also found in Bibliotheca Casinensis, 
vol. i. (1873), Florileg. pp. 287-289. On the character of the 
translation, see Fritzsche, Ezeget. Handb, i. 74 sq. (b) The 
translation of Jerome, who, in his translation of the book from 
the Hebrew, gives also a free Latin version of the Greek 
additions, but places them all at the end, and marks them with 
the obelus (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ix. 1581: Quae habentur in 
Hebraeo, plena fide expressi. Haec autem, quae sequuntur, 
scripta reperi in editione vulgata, quae Graecorum lingua et 
literis continetur . . . quod juxta consuetudinem nostram 
obelo +id est veru praenotavimus). 2. The Syriac translation, 
see above, p. 11. 

For the exegesis in general, see above, p. 11. Commentary: 
Fritzsche, Ezxeget. Handbuch zu den Apoleryphen, Part i., Leipzig 
1851. The other literature : Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrage der Juden (1832), pp. 120-122. Langen, “ Die beiden 
griechischen Texte des Buches Esther” (Zheol. Quartalschr. 
1860, pp. 244-272). The same, Die deuterokanonischen Stiicke 
des Buches Esther, Freiburg 1862. The introductory works of 
von Jahn, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Welte, Scholz, Noldeke, De 
Wette-Schrader, Reusch, Keil, Kaulen, Kleinert, Reuss (see 
above, p. 12). 


3. Additions to Daniel. 


The Greek text of the Book of Daniel contains the follow- 
ing additions: (a) The Prayer of Azariah and the Thanksgiving 
of the Three Children in the Furnace. For when the three 
companions of Daniel were cast into the furnace (Dan. 
iii.), one of them, Azariah, who was also called Abed-Nego, 
first uttered a prayer for deliverance and, when this was 
heard, all three joined in a song of praise. The words of 
both are given. (6) The History of Susannah. <A beautiful 
Jewess named Susannah, the wife of Jehoiakim, is, while 
bathing, surprised by two lustful Jewish elders, and then, 
when she cries for assistance, slanderously accused by them 
of having committed adultery with a youth. Upon the false 
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witness of the elders Susannah is condemned to death, but 
saved by the wisdom of the youthful Daniel, who procures a 
fresh investigation, and by a skilful examination convicts 
the elders of perjury. (c) The History of Bel and the Dragon. 
Properly two independent narratives, both of which are 
intended to expose the worthlessness and imposture of 
idolatrous worship. In the one, we are told how King Cyrus 
(so Theodotion, the king’s name not being mentioned in the 
Septuagint text) was convinced by a clever contrivance of 
Daniel, that the image of Bel did not itself consume the food 
laid before it. In the other, how Daniel having fed the 
Dragon, to whom divine honours were paid by the Babylonians, 
with cakes made of pitch, fat, and hair, and so killed it, 
was cast into the den of lions, and there miraculously fed by 
the prophet Habakkuk, and after seven days drawn out of the 
pit unhurt. Of these fragments only the first (the Prayer of 
Azariah and the Song of the Three Children) is properly speak- © 
ing a completion of the canonical Book of Daniel, the two 
others having no internal connection with it. In the text of 
Theodotion the History of Susannah stands at the commencement 
of that book, the History of Bel and the Dragon at tts close. This 
position is also evidenced by the Fathers (Hippolytus, Julius 
Africanus and Origen). Neither of the fragments gives 
occasion for assuming a Hebrew original. The History of 
Susannah is even very certainly a Greek original, as Julius 
Africanus and Porphyry already showed from the play upon 
the words oxtvos and oyifew (vers. 54, 55), apivos and 
mptev (vers. 58, 59) (African. epist. ad Origen, Porphyr. quoted 
by Jerome, praef. comment. in Daniel, ed. Vallarsi, 619)." 
Specially copious material is in existence for the history of the 
S eg canonical validity of these fragments in the Christian 
arch. 


Justin Martyr mentions, Apol.i., Ananias, Azarias and Misael, 
the three companions of Daniel. But it is not clear from his 


11 The Catholic apologists from Origen (Epist. ad African. c. vi. and xii.) 
to Wiederholt (Theol. Quarialschr. 1869, pp. 290-821), have in vain 
endeavoured to do away with the proof furnished by this play upon words. 
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brief notice of them whether he was also acquainted with the 
additions. 

Irenaeus and Tertullian quote both the History of Susannah 
and that of Bel and the Dragon. Irenaeus, iv. 26. 3: audient 
eas quae sunt a Daniele propheta voces, etc. (comp. Susanna, 
vers. 56 and 52, 53 according to Theodotion). Idem, iv. 5. 2: 
Quem (Deum) et Daniel propheta, cum dixisset ei Cyrus rex 
Persarum: “Quare non adoras Bel?” annuntiavit dicens: 
*Quoniam,” etc. Tertullian, De corona, c. iv. (Susanna). Idem, 
De rdololatria, c. xviil. (Bel and the Dragon); de jejunio, c. vii. 
jin. (the same). 

Hippolytus in his commentary on Daniel deals also with the 
Greek additions. The explanation of the History of Susannah 
(Opp. ed. Lagarde, pp. 145-151) and a few notes on the Song of 
the Three Children (Lagarde, p. 186, fragm. 122, p. 201, fragm. 
138) are extant. It is evident from the beginning of the notes 
on Susannah, that Hippolytus read this portion as the com- 
mencement of the Book of Daniel. See in general, Barden- 
hewer, Des heiligen Hippolytus von Rom Commentar zum Buche 
Daniel, Freiburg 1877 ; and Zahn, Theol. Litztg. 1877, p. 495 sqq. 

Julius Africanus alone among the older Fathers disputes the 
canonicity of these fragments. In his Epistola ad Origenem 
(printed in the editions of Origen, eg. in Lommatzsch, xvii. 
17 sqq.) he calls Origen to account for appealing in a disputa- 
tion to the History of Susannah, which. is but a spurious addition 
to Daniel: OavudZw 0%, wig i206 of rb pépog rou BiBAfou roiro 
xiBdnrov dy... rde y wepixomy oly GAAaIC Blo rare ial eg rides 
rw wapa tov lovdaiov slAnuwivy Aaya odx iupipsras. The last 
remark refers, as appears from the reply of Origen, to the two 
pieces of Bel and of the Dragon. Hence Africanus read these 
at the close and the History of Susannah at the beginning of 
the book. 

Origen in his reply (Epistola ad Africanum) seeks to defend 
the genuineness and canonicity of these pieces with a great 
amount of scholarship.” In so doing he mentions, not only 
the History of Susannah and those of Bel and the Dragon, but 
also the Prayer of Azariah, and the Song of the Three Children, 
and indeed speaks of them as standing in the midst of the text 
of Daniel, remarking that all three were found both in the LXX. 
and in the text of Theodotion (Emist. ad African. c. ii.). In 
the tenth book of his Stromata he gives an exegesis of the 


13 Wetstein in his separate edition of the letters (Julsi A fricani de historia 
Susannae epistola ad Origenem et Origenis ad tllum responsio, ed. J. R. Wet- 
stenius, Basil. 1674) incorrectly denies that Origen really desired to prove 
the canonicity of these fragments. See on the contrary the Afonitum in 
de la Rue and Lommatzsch. 
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History of Susannah and that of Bel, from which Jerome makes 
extracts in his commentary on Daniel, chaps. xiii.—xiv. (Hieron. 
Opp. ed. Vallarsi, v. 730-736 ; also in Orig. Opp. ed. Lommatzsch, 
xvii. 70-75). All the fragments are elsewhere frequently 
quoted by Origen, and that according to the text of Theodotion. 
(1) Susannah, Comm. in Joann. vol. xx. c. 5 (Lommatzsch, 
ii, 204); ibid. vol. xxviii. c. 4 (Lommatzsch, ii. 316); Comm. 
in Matth. series lat. c. 61 (Lommatzsch, iv. 347); Comm. in 
Epist. ad. Bom, lib. iv. c. 2 (Lommatzsch, vi. 249); Fragm. in 
Genes. vol. iii. c. iv. (Lommatzsch, viii. 13); in Genes. homil. 
xv. 2 (Lommatzsch, viii. 261) ; in Josuam homil. xxii. 6 (Lom- 
matzsch, xi. 190) ; Selecta in Psalmos, Ps. xxxvi. (xxxvii.) homil. 
iv. 2 (Lommatzsch, xii. 210); in Ezekiel, homil. vi. 3 (Lom- 
matzsch, xiv. 82); Selecta in Ezek. c. 6 (Lommatzsch, xiv. 196). 
Comp. especially with respect to canonicity in Levit. homil.i. 1 
(Lommatzsch, ix. 173) against those who adhere to the literal 
and historical sense of Scripture: sed tempus est nos adversus 
improbos presbyteros uti sanctae Susannae vocibus, quas illi 
quidem repudiantes historiam Susannae de catalogo divinorum 
voluminum desecarunt. Nos autem et suscipimus et opportune 
contra ipsos proferimus dicentes, “ Angustiae mihi undique.” 
(2) Prayer of Azariah and Song of the Three Children : Comm. in 
Matth. vol. xiii. c. 2 (Lommatzsch, iii. 211); Comm. in Matth. 
series lat. c. 62 (Lommatzsch, iv. 352); Comm. in Epist. ad 
Rom. lib. i. c. 10 (Lommatzsch, vi. 37) ; ard. lib. ii. c 9 (Lom- 
matzsch, vi. 108) ; «bid. lib. vii. c. 1 (Lommatzsch, vii, 87); De 
Oratione, c. xiii. and xiv. (Lommatzsch, xvii. 134, 143). (3) Bel 
and Dragon: Ezxhortatio ad martyriwm, c. 33 (Lommatzsch, 
xx. 278). 

Cyprian, de dominica oratione, c. 8, adduces the Song of 
the Three Children as a standard example of publica et com- 
munis oratio. Comp. also De Lapsis, c. 31. He quotes the 
story of Bel, ad Fortunatum, c. 11; and Epist. \viii. 5. 

The Greek text used by the Fathers since Irenaeus was that 
of Theodotion, which has also passed into the manuscripts 
and editions of the LXX. (see above, p. 173). The genuine 
Septuagint text of Daniel is preserved to us in only one manu- 
script, a cod. Chisianus; and after the previous labours of 
others (Bianchini and Vincentius, de Regibus, see Theol. Lntztg. 
1877, p. 565) has been published for the first time by Simon de 
Mavgistris (Daniel secundum LXX, ex teraplis Origenis nunc 
primum editus e singulari Chisiano codice, Rom. 1772). On this 
edition, which is not free from errors, are based the more recent 
ones, and also that of Hahn (Aaw4?. xara rod¢g s8douyxorra, e cod. 
Chisiano ed. etc, H. A. Hahn, Lips. 1845). Still more 
incorrect is the text, in part formed from Holmes and Parsons’ 
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Apparatus of Various Readings, which Tischendorf has added 
to his edition of the Septuagint. It is to Cozza (Sacrorum 
Bibliorum vetustissima fragmenta Graeca e Latina, ed. Cozza, 
pars iii, Romae 1877; comp. the notice of Gebhardt, Zheol. 
Intetg.1877,p.565 sq.) that we are first indebted fora trustworthy 
impression of the MSS. The Syriac translation of the hexa- 
plarian LXX. text, of which Daniel and other books have been 
preserved ina Milan manuscript, serves as a check and criticism 
of the cod. Chisianus. The Book of Daniel from this transla- 
tion has already been published by Bugati (Daniel secundum 
editionem LXX. interpretum ex Tetraplis desumtam, ex codice 
Syro-Estranghedo Bibliothecae Ambrosianae Syriace edidit, etc., 
Caj. Bugatus, Mediol. 1788). A photo-lithographic copy of the 
whole manuscript has been published by Ceriani (Codex Syro- 
Hexaplaris Ambrosianus photolithographice editus, Mediol. 1874, 
as vol. vii. of the Monwm. sacra et prof.). Fritzsche in his 
edition of the Apocrypha, gives both the Greek texts (LXX. 
and Theodotion) of Susannah, Bel and the Dragon, and the 
Septuagint only, with the various readings of Theodotion, of 
the Prayer of Azarias, and the Song of the Three Children, 
in which Theodotion has made but few alterations. Comp. 
on the editions of the Greek text (4¢ of Theodotion), p. 10 
above. 

Anctent translations, <A Vetus Latinus, only fragmentary in 
Sabatier, Biblior. sacror. Latinae versiones antiguae, vol. ii. The 
Greek original is Theodotion. Jerome has likewise translated 
the Greek additions from Theodotion and admitted them, 
marked with the obelus, into his translation of Daniel from the 
Hebrew. See his remarks, ed. Vallarsi, ix. 1376,1399. Onthe 
editions of the Syriac common text, see above, p. 11. The 
Syriac translation of the Story of Bel and the Dragon, from a 
collection of Midrashim, is also found in Neubauer, Zhe Book of 
Tobit, 1878, pp. 39-43. 

For the exegesis in general, see above, p. 11. Commentary: 
Fritzsche, Exeget. Handbuch zu den A pocryphen, Pt. 1. Leipzig 
1851. The other literature: Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrige 
der Juden (1832), p. 122 sq. Delitzsch, De Habacuct prophetae 
vita atque aetate (Lips. 1842), pp. 23 sqq., 105 sqq. Frankel, 
Monatsschr. f. Gesch. und Wrissensch. des Judenth. 1868, pp. 
440-449 (on Susannah). Wiederholt, Zheol. Quartalschr. 1869, 
pp. 287 sqq., 377 sqq. (History of Susannah); 1871, p. 373 sqq. 
(Prayer of Azarias and Song of the Three Children); 1872, p. 
554 sqq. (Bel and the Dragon). Rohling, Das Buch des Propheten 
Danie, 1876. Briill, “Das apokryphische Susannabuch” (Jahrb. 
Sitr yad. Gesch. und Literatur, Pt. 111.1877, pp. 1-69; also separate). 
The Introductions of J ahn, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, "Welte, Scholz, 
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Noldeke, De Wette-Schrader, Reusch, Keil, Kaulen, Kleinert, 
Reuss (see above, p. 12). 


4, The Praycr of Manasseh. 


In like manner as the prayers of Mordecai and Esther 
were interpolated as supplements to the Book of Esther, and 
the Prayer of Azariah and the Song of the Three Children to 
that of Daniel, so was a prayer of Manasseh, in which the 
king in his captivity humbly confesses his sin before God 
and prays for pardon, composed as a completion of 2 Chron. 
XxxliL 12,13. There was the more occasion for the com- 
position of such a prayer, since it is stated in 2 Chron. xxxiil 
18, 19, that the Prayer of Manasseh is written in the history 
of the kings of Israel and in the Chronicle of Hosai. The 
prayer stands in most manuscripts in the appendix to the 
Psalms, where many other similar fragments are collected (so 
eg. in the cod. Alexandrinus). 


The Prayer is first quoted in the Constitut. apostol. ii. 22, 
where it is given in its literal entirety. For later Christian 
testimony to its canonicity, see Fabricius, Biblioth. Graee. ed. 
Harles, ili. 732 eq. In the authorized Romish Vulgate it is in 
ne appendix to the Bible, after the New Testament (like 3 and 
4 Ezra). 

The Latin translation, which has passed into the Vulgate, is 
“of quite another kind from the usual old Latin, and is 
certainly of more recent origin” (Fritzsche, 1.159). Sabatier 
has compared three manuscripts for it (Biblior. sacror. Lat. vers. 
ant. ii, 1038 8q.). 

The editions and the exegesis are the same as of the other 
Apocrypha. Commentary: Fritzsche, Exeget. Handbuch zu den 
Apocryphen, Pt. 1. Leipzig 1851. 

For other legends (Jewish and Christian) with respect to 
Manasseh, see Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr. i. 1100-1102. Id. 
Biblioth. gr. ed. Harl. iii. 732 sq. Fritzsche, Handb. i. 158. 


5. The Book of Baruch. 


The Greek Book of Baruch properly belongs to the class of 
Pseudepigraphic prophets, and is distinguished among them 
by its very meritorious contents. We place it here as being, 


a Sa ee: 
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at least according to its second half, of Graeco- Jewish 
origin, and as having been admitted into the Greek Bible as a 
canonical book. 

The whole claims to be the composition of Baruch, the 
confidential friend and companion of the prophet Jeremiah. 
Its contents are tolerably miscellaneous, and are divided into 
two halves, the second of which again comprises two sections. 
The first half (chaps. i. 1-iii, 8) begins with a superscription, 
in which what follows is described as a Book of Baruch, 
which he wrote in the fifth year after the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Chaldeans (i. 1,2). This book was read by 
Baruch before King Jeconiah and all the exiles in Babylon; 
and the reading produced such an impression, that it was 
resolved to send money to Jerusalem, that sacrifices and 
prayers might there be offered for King Nebuchadnezzar and 
his son Belshazzar. At the same time the Jews dwelling in 
Jerusalem were enjoined to read out in the temple on the 
feast days the writing therewith sent (i. 3-14), This writing, 
which is next given in full, is evidently identical with that 
read by Baruch, and therefore announced in the superscrip- 
tion.” It is an ample confession of sin on the part of the 
exiles, who recognise in the fearful fate which bas overtaken 
themselves and the holy city, the righteous chastisement of 
God for their sins, and entreat Him again to show them 
favour. They confess especially that their disobedience to the 
King of Babylon was a rebellion against God Himself, because 
it was His will that Israel should obey the King of Babylon 
(ii. 21-24). The second half of the book (chaps. iil, 9—v. 9) 
contains instruction and consolation for the humbled people : 
(a) Instruction— Israel is humbled, because they have forsaken 


13 The writing announced in the superscription and read by Baruch 
cannot, as many critics suppose, be chap. iii. 7 sqq. For the effect of the 
reading is, that a sacrifice for Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar is resolved 
upon, and this can only refer to chap. ii. 21-24. The superscription 
1. 1, 2, too, is by no means in accordance with iii. 9 sqq., this latter section 
giving no kind of hint of its having been written by Baruch. Comp. Reuss, 
Gesch. der heil. Schriften Alten Testaments, § 510. 
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the source of wisdom. True wisdom is with God alone. To 
it must the people return (iii. 9—-iv. 4). (6) Consolation— 
Jerusalem is not laid waste for ever, nor are the people to be 
always in captivity. They must take courage, for the scat- 
tered members shall again be assembled in the Holy Land 
(iv, 5—-v. 9). 

The second half is joined to the first without any inter- 
vening matter at chap. iii. 9. An internal connection only 
so far exists, that both halves presuppose the same historical 
situation, viz. the desolation of Jerusalem and the carrying 
away of the people into captivity. In other respects however 
they stand in no connection with each other, and it is 
hardly conceivable that they formed from the first part of 
the same whole. To this must be added, that the style and 
mode of expression widely differ, being in the first half 
Hebraistic, and in the second fluent and rhetorical Greek. 
Hence Fritzsche, Hitzig, Kneucker, Hilgenfeld and Reuss have 
correctly inferred, that the two halves are the works of 
different authors. Nay, one might feel inclined, with Hitzig, 
Kneucker and Hilgenfeld, to regard even the first half as no 
single work, but to look upon chap. i. 3-14 as a later inter- 
polation. For it cannot be denied that the narrative of the 
reading of the Book of Baruch and of the effect produced 
thereby, comes in like an interruption between i. 1, 2 and 
i, 15-ii. 8. After the superscription i. 1, 2, the book itself 
is expected. A discrepancy of statement also ensues owing 
to the inserted narrative, the destruction of the temple 
being assumed by the book itself (i. 2, ii, 26), and the 
continuance of the sacrificial service by the narrative (i 
10-14). But lastly, all these inconsistencies are possible in 
one and the same author; and other matters, such especially 
as the like dependence on Daniel in i. 11, 12 and i. 15- 
li. 20 favour identity of authorship. 

Most of the older critics adopt the view of a Hebrew 
original for the whole; and Kneucker, in spite of his assump- 
tion ef three different composers, firmly maintains it, nay, 
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tries with much care to reconstruct the Hebrew original. 
There are however sufficient points of contact for this in the 
first half only. The second half is evidently a Greek original. 
Hence we are constrained, with Fritzsche, Hilgenfeld and 
Reuss, to admit, concerning the origin of this book, that its 
first half was originally composed in Hebrew, then translated 
into Greek, and completed by the addition of the second 
half. 

In determining the date of tts composition, its close depend- 
ence on the Book of Daniel is decisive. There are in it corre- 
spondences with the latter, which make the employment of it 
by the author of Baruch indubitable. Especially is there an 
almost verbal agreement between Dan. ix. 7-10 and Baruch 
i 15-18. The juxtaposition too of Nebuchadnezzar and 
Belshazzar is common to both books (Dan. v. 2 sqq. = Baruch 
i. 11,12). That so thoroughly original and creative a mind 
however as the author of the Book of Daniel should have 
copied from the Book of Baruch is: certainly not to be 
admitted. Thus we have already arrived at the Maccabaean 
period, and most Protestant critics stop there (so eg. Fritzsche, 
Schrader, Keil). But. the situation assumed in the Book of 
Baruch by no means agrees with the Maccabaean era. The 
Book of Baruch, and especially its first half, with which we are 
first of all concerned, presupposes the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the leading of the people into captfvity (i 2, ii, 23, 26). 
In this catastrophe the people recognise a judgment of God 
for their sins, and particularly for their rebellion against the 
heathen authority, which God Himself had set over Israel 
(ii, 21-24). The penitent people hasten therefore to order 
sacrifices and prayers for their heathen rulers (i. 10, 11). 
All this—as the destruction by the Chaldeans is out of 
question— only suits the time after the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus. This very catastrophe was moreover brought about 
by the rebellion of the people against the heathen authorities. 
And the special act of rebellion was, as Josephus expressly 
states, the doing away with the daily sacrifice for the Roman 
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emperor (Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 2-4; comp. above, Div. ii. vol. i. 
p. 302 sq.). In this political revolution our author saw a 
rebellion against the will of God, and therefore in the fearful 
catastrophe, the righteous judgment of God upon it. And he 
sought, by all he relates of the exiles in the time of Baruch, to 
bring this view to bear upon his fellow-countrymen. It must 
therefore certainly be admitted, as by Hitzig and Kneucker, that 
this book was written after the year a.p. 70. For the quite 
non-historical juxtaposition of Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar, 
recalling the relation of Vespasian and Titus, also agrees with 
that date. The narrative that in the straits of war parents 
ate the flesh of their children (ii. 3) frequently recurs indeed 
in the description of the horrors of war, but is also found just 
in the description of the siege of a.v. 70 by Josephus (Bell. 
Jud. vi. 3. 4). 

What has been said applies chiefly to only the first half of 
the book. But the second half also essentially assumes the 
same situation, viz. the desolation of Jerusalem and the 
leading of the people into captivity (iv. 10-16). Its object 
is to give instruction and consolation in view of these events. 
Hence its composition cannot well be placed much later than 
that of the first half. At all events this second half is later 
than the Salomonian Psalter. For Baruch v. agrees almost 
verbally with Psalt. Salom. xi.; and the dependence must, 
by reason of the psalm-like character and the probably 
primitive Hebrew of the Salomonian Psalter, be sought for on 
the side of the Book of Baruch. 

The fact that it found acceptance in the Christian Church 
is not opposed to our conclusion as to the somewhat recent 
composition of the book. For exactly the same thing took 
place in the case of the Apocalypse of Baruch and the fourth 
Book of Ezra, 


The existence of a Hebrew text of this book is disputed by 
Jerome, see praef. comment, in Jerem. (Vallarsi, iv. 834): 
Libellum autem Baruch, qui vulgo editioni Septuaginta copu- 
latur nec habetur apud Hebraeos, Idem, praef in version. 
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Jerem. (Vallarsi, ix. 783): Librum autem Baruch notarii ejus, 
qui apud Hebraeos nec legitur nec habetur. So too Epiphanius, 
De mensuris et ponderitbhus, § 5: caw bpyvav aired xal ray éxioroAdy 
Bapouy, &/ zai ob xeAras iricrohal sap ‘ESpaios. But both Jerome 
and Epiphanius for the most part try only to prove that the 
book was not in the Hebrew canon. Certainly they seem to 
have known of no Hebrew text at all, but that does not prove 
that none ever existed. For its existence may be cited the 
remark found three times in the Milan manuscript of the Syrus 
hecaplaris (on i. 17 and ii. 3), “this is not in the Hebrew” 
(see Ceriani’s notes to his edition in the Monum. sacra et prof. 
i. 1, 1861). 

Among the Jews (i.e. among the Hellenistic Jews ?) this 


' book, together with the Lamentations of Jeremiah, was, accord- 


ing to the testimony of the Apostolic Constitutions, read at 
public worship on the 10th Gorpiaios (by which is certainly 
meant the 10th Ab, the day of the destruction of Jerusalem), 
Const. apost. v. 20: xai yap xal viv Osxdrn rod ponvdg Topmiaiou 
cwvebporZémevos rods Opyvous ‘Ispewiou dvayiwwoxovew . . . xal riv 
Bapovy. In the Syriac text of the Const. apost. the Book of 
Laruch, it is true, is not named. See Bunsen, Analecta Ante- 
Nicaena, ii. 187. On the date of the 10th Gorpiaios, comp. 
also Freudenthal, Dre Flavius Josephus beigelegte Schrift tiber 
die Herrschaft der Vernunft (1869), p. 147 sq. 

On tts use in the Christian Church, see the copious proofs in 
Reusch, Erkldrung des Buch’s Baruch (1853), pp. 1-21 and 
268 sqq. The book is very frequently quoted as a work of the 
prophet Jeremiah, because it was from early times combined 
with his book. Zhe passage concerning the appearance of God 
upon earth (Bar. 11, 37: psra rovro ici ric vig wpbn xal ev roi; 
dvopurross ovvavsorpagn), Which Kneucker rightly regards as a 
Christian gloss, was a favourite one with the Fathers. The 
oldest quotation is in Athenagoras, Suppl. c. 9, where Bar. 
iii, 35 is cited as the saying of a xpogyrns. Irenaeus, iv. 20, 
refers to Bar. iii. 37. He also quotes (v. 35. 1) Bar. iv. 
36 to v. fin. with the formula, significavit Jeremias propheta 
dicens. Clemens Alexandrinus, Paedag. i. 10. 91, 92, quotes 
various passages of this book as sayings of the prophet 
Jeremiah. In Paedag. ii. 3. 36 he quotes Bar. il. 16-19 
with the formula 4 ésia «ov Atv: ypaoy. Hippolytus mentions 
in his work Contra Aoetwmn, that Noetus and his followers 
appealed to Bar. iii. 35-37, among other passages, in proof of 
their patripassian Christology (Hippol. ed. Lagarde, p. 44). He 
then, to help himself out of difficulty, himself gives (ed. Lagarde, 
p. 47) a very sophistical interpretation of the passage. Hence 
the book is for Hippolytus as well as Nvuetus a standard 
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authority, Origenes, in Jerem. homil, vii. 3 (Lommatzsch, xv. 
190): yéyparrasr “dxove "Iopayr x.7.2.” = Bar. iii. 9-13. Idem, 
Selecta in Jerem. c. 31 (Lommatzsch, xv. 456): yiypawras tv rp 
Bapoby* “ri ors iv vy x.7.A."= Bar. ili. 10. Commodian. Carmen 
apologet, (ed. Ludwig) vers. 367, 368: Hieremias ait: Hic deus 
est, etc.= Bar. iil. 35-37. Cyprian. Zestim. uu. 6: Item apud 
Hieremiam prophetam: Hic deus noster, etc. = Bar. iii. 
35-37. Material from later Fathers will be found in Reusch as 
above quoted, to which need only be added Altercatio Simonis 
Judaei et Theophili Christiani, ed. Harnack, p. 17 (in Gebhardt 
and Harnack, Texte und Untersuchungen, vol. i. No. 3, 1883). 

Among the Greek manuscripts the most important are: the 
Vaticanus (which however, not having been collated for this 
book by Holmes and Parsons, has also been paid no regard to 
in Fritzsche’s edition), the Alexandrinus (No. iii. in Holmes 
and Parsons) and the Marchalianus (No. xii.). The Sinaiticus 
does not contain the Book of Baruch. On the editions, see 
above, p. 10. 

Ancient translations. 1. The Latin which is extant in two 
widely differing recensions: (a) that which has passed into the 
Vulgate, and (d) one first published by Joseph Caro, Rome 
1688. The latter according to three MSS. in Sabatier, Biblior. 
sacror. Latinae versiones antiquae, vol. ii. p. 734 sqq. Also in 
Bibliotheca Casinensis, vol. i, (1873), Florileg. pp. 284-287. On 
the relation of the two to each other, see Fritzsche, Handb. 
i. 175. Reusch, Erklarung des Buchs Baruch, p. 88 sq. 
Kneucker, Das Buch Baruch, p.157 sqq. 2. The two Syriac 
translations, (a) the Peshito or the Syriac common text, comp. 
above, p. 11. (b) The Syrus heraplaris, contained for this 
book in the Milan manuscript of the Syrus heraplaris. The 
Book of Baruch with the letter of Jeremiah of this MS. were 
first published by Ceriani (Monumenta sacra et profana, vol. i. 
fasc. 1. 1861). Also in the photo-lithographic copy of the 
entire manuscript, see above, p. 187. 3. A Coptic translation 
published by Brugsch (Zeitschr. fiir dgyptische Sprache und 
Alterthumskunde, 10-12th year, 1872-1874, comp. 1876, p. 148). 

The exegesis in general, see above, p. 11. Commentaries: 
Fritzsche, Exeget. Handb. zu den Apokrypken, Part 1. Leipzig 
1851. Reusch, Erklérung des Buchs Baruch, Freiburg 1853. 
Ewald, Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, vol, iii. (2nd ed. 
1868), pp. 251-298. Kneucker, Das Buch Baruch, Geschichte 
und Kritik, Uebersetzung und Erklarwng, Leipzig 1879. The 
other literature: Hiivernick, De libro Baruchi apocrypho comm. 
crit. Regim. 1843. Hitzig, Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaftl. Theol. 
1860, pp. 262-273. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vol. iv. 
(1864) p. 265 sqq. Hilgenfeld, Zetéschr. fiir wissensch. Theol. vol. 
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v. 1862, pp. 199-203; xxii. 1879, pp. 437-454; xxiii. 1880, pp. 
412-422, Kneucker, the same periodical, 1880, pp. 309-323. 
The Introductions of Jahne, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Welte, Scholz, 
De Wette-Schrader, Reusch, Keil, Kaulen, Kleinert, Reuss (see 
above, p. 12). 


6. The Letter of Jeremiah. 


The letter of Jeremiah, which is said to have been written 
to the exiles destined to be led away to Babylon, is a warniny 
against idolatry, turning upon the theme, that images of 
wood, silver and gold, are the weak, powerless and perishable 
creatures of man’s hand, which can absolutely do neither good 
nor harm. The author seeks by these particulars to restrain 
his co-religionists in the Dispersion from all participation in 
heathen rites. This small fragment is certainly of Greek 
origin, 

Many have seen in the passage 2 Macc. 1.1 sqq. @ reference 
to this letter. But what is there said does not actually suit it. 
When Origen asserts, that the Lamentations and “the letter” 
also were combined in the Hebrew canon with the Book of 
Jeremiah (Euseb. Hist. eccl. vi. 25. 2: “lepauiag odv dppvoig xal rH 
imioroAm dv ivf), this certainly rests upon an oversight. Origen 
only means to say, that the writings of Jeremiah were reckoned 
by the Jews as one, so that the number twenty-two is conse- 
quently that of the collected books of Holy Scripture. Christian 
quotations: Tertullian, Scorpiace,c. 8. Cyprian, De dominica 
oratione, c. 5, and later writers. 

In the majority of editions and manuscripts, the letter is 
appended to the Book of Baruch (in the Vulgate as its sixth 
chapter). Hence what has been said of manuscripts, editions, 
ancient translations and exegesis with respect to that book 
applies almost throughout in this case. 


Ill, HISTORICAL LITERATURE, 


The literary productions as yet discussed are in part 
compilations, in part imitations of older scriptural works. 
Hence there is but little specifically “ Hellenistic” to be 
observed in them. The peculiarity of Judaeo-Hellenistic 
literature i3 apparent in an entirely different manner in 
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those works, which incline in form towards non-scriptural 
Greek models and are thus found in the department of 
historical, poetic and philosophic literature. And first for 
the historical. Pharisaic Judaism as such had scarcely an 
interest in history. It saw in history merely an instruction, 
@ warning, how God ought to be served. Hellenistic Judaism 
was certainly in a far higher degree interested in history as 
such. A knowledge of the history of the past formed part of 
the culture of the times. And no people could lay claim to 
be reckoned among the civilised nations, unless they could 
point to an old and imposing history. Even nations hitherto 
regarded as barbarian now compiled their histories and clad 
them in Greek garments for the purpose of making them 
accessible to the entire cultured world. The Hellenistic 
Jews also took their part in such efforts. They too worked 
up their sacred history for the instruction of both their own 
fellow-countrymen and the non-Jewish world. The most 
comprehensive work of the kind, with which we are acquainted, 
is the great historical work of Josephus. He had however a 
series of predecessors, who laboured some upon longer, some 
upon shorter periods of Jewish history in various forms. 
Of these some set to work in modest annalistic manner 
(Demetrius), some with fantastic and legendary embellishments 
an nuajorem Judaeorum gloriam (Eupolemus, Artapanus), while 
some sought in a philosophical manner to represent the great 
Jewish lawgiver as the greatest of philosophers, nay as the 
father of all philosophy (Philo). But the Greek Jews 
occupied themselves not only with the older Jewish history, 
but also depicted—as Pharisaic Judaism had ceased to do— 
important occurrences, which they had as contemporaries 
experienced, for the purpose of transmitting them to posterity 
(Jason of Cyrene, Philo, Josephus, Justus of Tiberias). Many 
who carried on authorship as a vocation were active in both 
departments. We therefore here place together historical 
works of both kinds, viz. compilations of the older sacred 
history and delineations of contemporary events. 


aS eee 
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The most ancient of these Judaeo-Hellenistic historians have 
been only rescued from utter oblivion by Alexander Poly- 
histor. This voluminous writer, who lived about the years 
80-40 B.c. (according to the statements of Suidas, Lex. sv. 
"AreEavdpos, and Sueton. De gramm. c¢. 20, comp. Miiller, 
Fragm. iii. 206, and Unger, Philologus, 1884, p. 528 sqq.), 
composed among other works one zrept ‘Iovdaiwy, in which he 
strung together, apparently with scarcely any additions of his 
own, extracts from foreign authors concerning the Jews. 
Eusebius in his turn embodied in his Pracparatio evangelica 
(ix. 17-39) a large portion of this collection of extracts. 
And it is to this circumstance, that we are almost entirely 
indebted for our acquaintance with the oldest Judaeo- 
Hellenistic and Samaritan compilations of scriptural history 
whether in poetic or prosaic form, with those of Demetrius, 
Eupolemus, Artapanus, Aristeas, Kleodemus, Philo, Theodotus 
and Ezekiel. Besides Eusebius, Clemens Alexandrinus also 
once quotes Alexander’s work sept ‘Iovdalwv (Strom. i 21. 
130); and he undoubtedly makes use of it, even when he 
quotes Demetrius, Philo, Eupolemus, Artapanus and Ezekiel, 
from whom Alexander gives extracts (Strom. i. 21. 141, 
23. 153-156). The quotation also in Josephus, Anit. 
i. 15, is certainly derived from the work rept "Iovéaiwy, with 
which Josephus elsewhere betrays his acquaintance (conira 
Apion. i. 23, and various traces in the Antiquities). But 
this is all that is preserved of independent quotation from 
Alexander’s work. The extracts in Eusebius are in chrono- 
logical order. They begin with fragments on the history 
of Abraham from Eupolemus, Artapanus, Molon, Philo, 
Kleodemus. Then follow portions on the history of Jacob 
from Demetrius and Theodotus, then others on Joseph from 
Artapanus and Philo. That this order is not first derived 
from Eusebius, but was followed by Alexander Polyhistor, 
is shown by the nature of the text. ‘For the single portions 
are joined together by the connecting words of Alexander 
himself, 
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This is moreover confirmed by a comparison of the 
quotations in Clemens Alexandrinus. For as in Eusebius 
so in Clemens Alexandrinus the extracts on the history of 
Moses follow each other in direct succession :— 


Eupolemus = Euseb. ix. 26 =Clemens, Sér. i. 23. 153. 
Artapanus = Euseb. ix. 27 =Clemens, Sér. i. 23. 154. 
Ezekiel = Euseb. ix. 28 =Clemens, Sér. i. 23. 155, 156. 


Hence we see that this is the original order of Alexander 
Polyhistor. The genuineness of Alexander’s work has of late 
been frequently disputed, especially by Rauch and Cruice. 
It is thought inconceivable, that a heathen author like 
Alexander should have had so special an interest in Jewish 
affairs; it is also thought strange that he should call the Old 
Testament Scriptures tepai BiSror (Euseb, ix. 24, 29. 15), and 
that he should here give such detailed accounts of Jewish 
history, while he elsewhere betrays the strangest ignorance 
of it. Its genuineness has been defended against these 
objections by Hulleman (p. 156 sq.), Miiller (Fragm. iii 209), 
and especially with convincing proofs by Freudenthal (pp. 
174-184). The question is moreover one of minor import- 
ance, since it is tolerably indifferent whether these extracts 
were collected by Alexander or by some one else; for in 
either case the extraordinary differences in form and contents 
existing in these fragments 1s a guarantee, that we have here 
to deal with extracts from works then actually existing and 
not with the single work of a forger. Only the determination 
of the date would be affected, if it could be really proved, 
that the collection was not the production of Alexander 
Polyhistor, inasmuch as the time of Alexander would then 
cease to be a limit. The fragments in themselves furnish 
no cause for relegating them to a later date. For the most 
recent of the authors, from whom the extracts are made, and 
whose date can be determined independently of Alexander, is 
Apollonius Molon (Euseb. ix. 19), a Greek orator of probably 
about 120-100 B.c. (see No. vi. below). 
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References to Jewish affairs are also found in other works 
of Alexander Polyhistor. He quotes the Jewish Sibyl in his 
Chaldaean ancient history (Euseb. Chron. ed. Schone, i. 23. 
Cyrill. adv. Julian. ed. Spanh. p. 9%. Syncell. ed. Dindorf, i. 81. 
Comp. Joseph. Anté. i. 4. 3; Freudenthal, p. 25 sq.). In his 
work on Italy is found the odd assertion, that the Jewish law 
was derived from a female named Moso (Suidas, Lex. 3.x. 
"AreSavdpos. Miiller, Fragm. n. 25); and to his work on Syria 
belongs probably the information that Judaea received its 
name from Juda and Idumaea, the children of Semiramis 
(Steph. Byz. s.v. "Iovdaia, Miiller, Fragm. n. 98-102). It is 
Just these strange statements which have given rise to the 
denial of Alexander's authorship of the work spi ’Iovda/w»—but 
very incorrectly, for he simply copied what he found in his 
authorities. Consequently, according to their nature, his infor- 
mation is now correct now incorrect. It rests upon only a 
somewhat wanton combination, when the pseudo - Justinian 
Cohort. ad Graec.c. 9 ascribes also to Alexander a statement 
concerning the date of Moses (see my article on “Julius 
Africanus as the source of the pseudo-Justinian Cohortatio ad 
Graecos,” in Brieger’s Zettschr. fiir Kirchengesch. vol. ii. 1878, p. 
319 sqq.). 

The text of the fragment esp? ’loudas/av is in Euseb. Evangelicac 
Praeparations libri, xv. ed, Gaisford, 4 vols. Oxford 1843. 
Clementis Alex. Opera, ed. Dindorf, 4 vols. Oxford 1869. 
Miller, Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum, vol. iii. pp. 211-230. 
The prose fragments, partly according to a recent collation of 
manuscripts, are best given in Freudenthal, Alex. Polyhistor, pp. 
219-236. On the manuscripts and editions of Eusebius, see 
Freudenthal, pp. 199-202. 

Comp. in general: Rauch, De <Alexandri Polyhistoris vita 
atque scriptis, Heidelb. 1843, quoted by Miiller and others as 
“Rumpf.” Cruice, De Fl. Josephi in auctoribus contra Apionem 
afferendts fide et auctoritate (Paris 1844), pp. 20-30. Hulleman, 
“De Corn. Alexandro Polyhistore” (Miscellanea philologa et 
naedagoga edd. gymnasiorum Batavorum doctores, vol. i. 1849, 
pp. 87-178). C. Miiller, Fragm. hist. grace. iii. 206-244 
Vaillant, De historicis qui ante Josephum Judaicas res scripsere, 
nempe Aristea, Demetrio, Eupolemo, Hecataeo Abderita, Cleo- 
demo, Artapano, Justo Tiberiensi, Cornelio Alexandro Polyhistore 
(Paris 1851, Didot), pp. 88-98 (a follower of Cruice). Creuzer, 
Theol. Stud. und Krit. 1853, p. 76 sqq. Herzfeld, Gesch. des 
Volkes Jisrael, iii. 570 sqq. Westermann in Pauly’s Real-Enc. 
der class, Alterthums-wissensch. i. 1 (2nd ed. 1864), p. 734 sq. 
Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor und die von thm erhaltenen 
Reste judaischer und samaritanischer Geschichtswerke, Bresl. 
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1875. Reuss, Gesch. der heiligen Schriften A. T’s (1881), 
§ 520, 521. Unger, “ Wann schrieb Alexander Polyhistor ?” 
(Phulologus, vol. xiii, 1884, pp. 528-531). 


1. Demetrius. 


In the same century in which Berosus composed the 
ancient history of the Chaldaeans, and Manetho that of the 
Egyptians, but about sixty years later, Demetrius, a Jewish 
Hellenist, compiled in a brief chronological form a_ history 
of Israel, his work being equally with theirs according to the 
sacred records. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. 21. 141 states its title 
to have been wepi trav ev tH ‘Iovdaia Baciéwv. And it can 
be scarcely a reason for doubting the correctness of this title, 
that the fragments deal almost all with only the most ancient 
period (so Freudenthal, p. 205 sq.). For Justus of Tiberias 
eg. also treated of the time of Moses in his Chronicle of the 
Jewish kings. The first fragment in Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 21 
concerns the history of Jacob from his emigration to Mesopo- 
tamia till his death. At the close the genoalogy of the tribe 
of Levi is carried on to the birth of Moses and Aaron. 
Chronology is made a special aim. Nay, the whole is far 
more a settlement of chronology than a history properly so 
called. The date of every single circumstance in the life of 
Laban, eg. the birth of each of his twelve sons and such 
matters, is precisely determined. Of course many dates have 
to be assumed for which Scripture offers no support. A large 
portion of the chronological statements is obtained by com- 
binations, and in some instances very complicated combina- 
tions of actual dates of Holy Scripture. A second fragment 
(Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 29. 1-3) from the history of Moses 
is chiefly occupied in proving, that Zipporah the wife of 
Moses was descended from Abraham and Keturah. This 
fragment is also used in the Chronicon paschale, ed. Dindorf, 
i. 117, and is quoted from Eusebius in the Chron. Anon. in 
Cramer, Anecdota, Paris, ii: 256. In a third (Euseb. Praep. 
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erang. ix. 29. 15) the history of the bitter waters (Ex. xv. 
22 sqq.) is related. Lastly, the chronological fragment pre- 
served in Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 21. 141 gives precise statements 
concerning the length of time from the carrying away into 
captivity of the ten tribes and the tribes of Judah and Benjamin 
to Ptolemy IV. It is just this fragment which gives us also 
a key to the date of Demetrius. For it is evident that he chose 
the time of Ptolemy IV. (222-205 B.c.) as a closing point for 
his calculations, because he himself lived in the reign of that 
monarch. Hence we obtain also an important standpoint for 
determining the date of the LXX. For that Demetrius made 
use of the Septuagint translation of the Pentateuch is acknow- 
ledged even by Hody, although such acknowledgment is 
unfavourable to his tendency of pointing out the limited 
diffusion obtained by the LXX. A glance at the contents of 
the fragment renders it needless to prove that is author was 
a Jew. It would certainly never have entered the mind of a 
heathen to take such pains in calculating and completing the 
Biblical chronology. Nevertheless Josephus took him for one 
and confounded him with Demetrius Phalereus (Contra Apion. 
1. 23 = Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 42; comp. Miiller, Fragm. ii. 
369%. Freudenthal, p. 170, note). Among moderns too, eg. 
Hody, is found the mistaken notion that he was a heathen. 
The correct one is however already met with in Eusebius, 
Hist. eccl. vi. 13. 7, and after him in Hieronymus, De vir. 
ulustr. ce. 38 (ed. Vallarsi, ii, 879). 


Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 21. 141: Anuyrpiog 32 gnow tv re aepl 
ray &y ry ‘lovdaig Bacthtwv riv Iouda QuAdy xal Beviawy xai Asul ur 
aiypahuriodyvas vad roy Sevaynpsi, GAN’ shar awd rig aixuarwolas 
raurns eg Thy Eoxarny, Hy éxoincaro NaBouyodovdoop & ‘Tepoconduwy, ern 
txardy sixogs oxrw woyvas &&. ag’ ov db: ai QuAal ai déxa ix Yapapeiag 
aingarharo: yeyévacy swe IroAtuaiou rerdprov [B.C. 222] fry cer 
raneoia sBdounnovra rpin pyvag iwia, ao’ ob ds cE ‘IspoccAuuuv try 
tpraxtoa tprdxovra bara uivag sper. The text of this fragment is 
in many instances corrupt. 1. It is impossible that Demetrius, 
with his minute accuracy in scriptural chronology, could have 
reckoned from 573-338, t.¢e. 235 years from the carrying away 
of the ten tribes to the carrying away of the tribes of Benjamin 
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and Judah, when the interval amounts to about a hundred 
years less. Hence the number 573 must either be reduced, or 
that of 338 increased, by one hundred. The latter is un- 
doubtedly correct, since it may be shown, that other ancient 
chronologists have made the post-exilian period too long (see 
above on Daniel, p. 54). If Demetrius therefore put down 
about seventy years too much for this time, there is for just this 
reason utterly no motive for doing away with this mistake by 
altering “ Ptolemy IV.” into “Ptolemy VII.” For even in the 
accurate Demetrius such a mistake concerning the length of 
the post-exilian period cannot seem surprising, since the scrip- 
tural figures here leave him in the lurch. 2. By abbreviation 
of the text arose the absurdity that an alyuarwrisbjras ixd cod 
Levaynpsie is first denied, and then that this aiywadrwoia is 
computed from. The thought of the original text undoubtedly 
is, that the tribes of Judah and Benjamin were not made 
captives, but only laid under contribution, by Sennacherib; and 
that 120 years elapsed between this pillaging expedition of 
Sennacherib and the carrying away of Judah and Benjamin. 
With this computation it best agrees, that from the carrying 
away of the ten tribes to that of Judah and Benjamin 573 — 
438 = 135 years are reckoned. For the carrying away of the 
ten tribes by Shalmanezer actually took place about seven or 
eight years before Sennacherib’s attack upon Judah (2 Kings 
xviii. 9-13). 

Comp. in general: Vigerus’ Anmerkungen to his edition of the 
Praep. evang. of Eusebius (1628). Huetius, Demonstr. evany. 
(5th ed. Lips. 1703) Prop. iv. c. 2, § 22, 30. Hody, De 
- biblior. textibus (1705), p. 107. Valckenaer, De Aristoinco, p. 
18. Dé&hne, Geschichtl. Darstellung der jiid.-alex, Rel.-Phil. ii. 
220 sq. Cruice, De Fl. Josephi fide (1844), pp. 53-58. C. 
Miller, Fragm. hist. graec. iii. 207 sqq. Vaillant, De historicis 
gui ante Josephum Judaicas res scripsere (Paris 1851). pp. 
45-52. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iti. 486-488, 575 sq. 
M. Niebuhr, Gesch. Assur’'s und Babel’s (1857), pp. 101-104. 
Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor (1875), pp. 35-82, 205 sqq., 
219 sqq. Mendelssohn, Anzeige Freudenthal’s in der Jenaer, 
Lit.-Ztg. 1885, No. 6. Siegfried, Zevtschr. f. wissenschaftl. 7 heol. 
1875, p. 475. Gutschmid, Jahrbb. fiir Protestant. Theol. 1875, 
p. 744 sqq. Gritz, Afonatsschr. f. Gesch. u. Wissensch. d. 
Judenth. 1877, p. 68 sqq. Bloch, Die Quellen des Fl. Josephus 
(1879), p. 56 sqq. 
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2. EHupolemus. 


In place of the dry chronological computations of 
Demetrius, we find in Eupolemus a chequered narrative which 
freely handles the scriptural history and further embellishes 
it with all kinds of additions. Formerly three different works 
of this writer were spoken of: 1. Iept trav tijs ’Aaocupias 
"Tovdaiwy; 2. TWepi ris "Hdlov mpodnrteias; and 3. THepl trav 
éy ty ’Iovdaia Saciéwv (so Kuhlmey, p. 3). The first of 
these falls away, because in the fragment in Euseb. Praep. 
evang. ix. 17: Evtronepos 8¢ ey te wept ‘Tovdaiwy ris 
"Acouplas dnol mid BaBvdwva mpatov pev KricOjvas id 
Tay «.7..., the words tis ’Acoupias certainly refer to what 
follows (Rauch, p. 21; Freudenthal, p. 207). The title epi 
tav év TH ‘Tovdaia Pactdéwv is certified by Clemens Alex. 
Strom. i, 23. 153. To this work also undoubtedly belongs 
the fragment referring to the history of David and Solomon 
in Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 30-34, which Alexander Poly- 
histor asserts that he took from a work zrepi ris ’Hdiov 
apodnreias (Freudenthal, p. 208). Thus we in truth obtain 
only one work instead of the supposed three. The first 
fragment (Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 17) probably does not 
belong to Eupolemus at all (comp. hereon No. 6 below); a 
second almost verbally identical in Euseb. Prauep. evang. ix. 
26, and Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 23. 153, represents Moses as 
the “first sage,’ who transmitted to the Jews the art of 
alphabetical writing, which was then handed on by the Jews 
to the Phoenicians, and by the latter to the Hellenes. The 
Chronicon paschale, ed. Dindorf, i. 117, also has this frag- 
ment from Eusebius, and Cyrillus Alex. adv. Julian. ed. 
Spanh. p. 231°, has it from Clement. The long passage in 
Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 30-34 refers to the history of David 
and Solomon. It commences with a summary of chronology 
from Moses to David, then briefly relates the chief events of 
the history of David (Euseb. ix. 30), and then gives a corre- 
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spondence between Solomon and the kings Uaphres of Egypt 
and Suron of Phoenicia about assistance in the building of the 
temple (Euseb, ix. 31-34; comp. Clemens Alex. Strom. 1. 
21. 130; Chron. pasch. ed. Dind. i. 168); and _ lastly 
describes in detail the building of the temple (Euseb. ix. 
34). The correspondence with Suron=Hiram is taken from 
2 Chron. i. 2, 15, comp. 1 Kings v. 15-25; and that with 
Uaphres freely imitated from this model. Probably the 
fragment in Euseb. 1x. 39, in which it is related how Jeremiah 
foretold the captivity, and how his prediction was fulfilled by 
the conquest of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, also belongs 
to Eupolemus. The fragment is according to the reading of 
the best manuscripts anonymous, but may on internal grounds 
be ascribed to Eupolemus (Freudenthal, p. 208 sq... <A 
chronological fragment in Clemens Alex. Strom, i. 2114. 1, 
which computes in a summary manner the time from Adam 
and Moses respectively to the fifth year of Demetrius, or the 
twelfth of Ptolemy, gives us information concerning the date 
of Eupolemus. For by this Demetrius we must probably 
understand (see below) Demetrius I. Soter (162-150 Bo), 
and hence Eupolemus would have written in the year 
158-157 B.c. or shortly afterwards. He may therefore be, 
as many have supposed, identical with the Eupolemus 
mentioned 1 Mace. viii, 17. In this case he would be a 
Palestinian, which is certainly favoured also by the circum- 
stance, that he seems, besides the translation of the LXX., 
of which the Book of Chronicles was certainly in his hands, 
to have made use also of the original Hebrew text (Freuden- 
thal, pp. 108, 119). Concerning his nationality, whether 
Jew or heathen, opinions are, as also in the case of Demetrius, 
divided ; Josephus, c. Apion. i. 23 (= Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 
42), esteemed him a heathen, as do also Hody and Kuhlmey. 
On the other hand, Eusebius, Hist, eccl. vi. 13. 7, and 
Jerome, De viris wlusir. c. 38, regard him as a Jew. And 
this, as Freudenthal has recently shown, is undoubtedly 
correct (pp. 83-85). 
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Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 21.141: "Es: 36 xad Ededreuos tv 7, 
inolg cpaymartig rh wdera try Onoiv ax) “Addu aypi rod siuercy 
troug Anunrpioy Bacirsias, TlroAsuaiou +d dwoixarov Bacirevovrog 
Aiyiarou, ourdysobar irn spud. a’ ob di ypévou syays Muvoye rovs 
"loudafoug && Alyoarou ial viv apotipnutvny xpobsouiav cuvdysodas try 
Bioyiuia wevraxiore dydonxovra, [dad bf r00 xpévou rourou Aypr ray ey 
‘Pun imate Tafou Aousriavd Kaciavod ovvadpoileras ten sxardy sixoor]. 
In this fragment also the text is defective. Above all, it is 
certain that the number 2580 must be corrected to 1580, since 
Eupolemus could not have reckoned 2580 years from Moses to 
his own time. Then the synchronism of the fifth year of 
Demetrius with the twelfth of Ptolemy causes difficulties. 
For no twelfth year of any Ptolemy coincides with the fifth 
year of Demetrius IL (= 142-141 Bc.). The twelfth year 
indeed of Ptolemy VII. (= 159-158) concurs with the fifth year 
of Demetrius I (= 158-157 B.c.). But Ptolemy VII. Physcon 
was at that time only ruler of Cyrenaica. He reigned in Egypt 
contemporaneously with his brother Ptolemy VI. Philometor, 
who however began his reign four years previously. We must 
therefore either regard, with Gutschmid, the whole statement 
concerning Ptolemy as a gloss or, which is more simple, alter 
the number. However this may be, the supposition that 
Demetrius I. Soter is intended is especially favoured by the 
circumstance, that at all events such was the view of Clemens 
Alex. For he reckons from the fifth year of Demetrius to the 
consulship of Cn. Domitius Calvinus and C. Asinius Pollio 
(these names being certainly hidden under the corrupted words 
Vaiov Aoueriavod Kacravi), v.e. to the year 40 B.c.in which Herod 
was named king (Joseph. Anéé. xiv. 14. 5) 120 years, which of 
necessity reach back to Demetrius I., even if the ‘reckoning is 
not quite accurate. Gutschmid has best restored the closing 
words by the complement Tvaiov Acusriou xal ’ Agiwiov ied Kaoiavod 
cuvabpoiZeras. Cassianus is mentioned as a chronologist by Clem. 
Strom. 1. 21. 101. 

Comp. in general: Huetius, Demonstr. evang. Prop. iv. ¢. ii. 
§ 29. Hody, De biblior. textid. p.106. Valckenaer, De Aristobulo, 
pp. 18,24. Dihne, Geschichtl. Darstellung, ii. 221 sq. Kuhlmey, 
Eupolemi fragmenta prolegomenis et commentario instructa, Berol 
1840. Rauch, De Alex. Polyh. pp. 20-22. Cruice, De Fl. Jos. 
Jide, pp. 58-61. C. Miiller, Fragm. hist. gr. iii. 207 sqq. Vail- 
lant, De hestoricis, etc., pp. 52-59. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes 
Jisrael, iii. 481-483, 572-574. M. Niebuhr, Gesch. Assur’s, 

p. 353-356. Cobet in Aédysg ‘Epic éxd. ixd Kévrov, vol. i 
(Leyden 1866) p. 168 sq. Ewald, Gesch. d. V. Isr. i. 76, 
vii. 91,92. Freudenthal, Alex. Polyh. pp. 82 sqq., 105-130, 208 
sqq., 225 sqq. Siegfried, Zeitschr. f. wissenschastl. Theol. 1875, 
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p. 476 sqq. Gutschmid, Jahrbd. f. prot. Theol. 1875, p.'749 sqa. 
Gratz, Monatsschr. f. Gesch. u. Wissensch. d. Judenth. 1877, 
p. 61 sqq. Bloch, Die Quellen des Fl. Josephus (1879), 


p. 58 sqq. 


3. Artapanus. 


In his work epi ‘Iovdaiwy Artapanus is still farther 
removed than Eupolemus from the sober and unadorned style 
of Demetrius. The sacred history is quite methodically 
embellished, or to speak more correctly remodelled, by 
fantastic and tasteless additions — and this recasting is 
throughout in the interest of the tendency to a glorification of 
the Jewish people. One chief aim is directed towards 
proving, that the Egyptians were indebted to the Jews for all 
useful knowledge and institutions. Thus the very first frag- 
ment (Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 18) relates that Abraham, when 
he journeyed into Egypt, instructed the king, Pharethothes, in 
astrology. A second (Euseb. ix. 23) narrates how Joseph, 
when raised by the king to be the chief governor of the 
country, provided for the better cultivation of the land. And 
finally, the long article concerning Moses (Euseb. ix. 27) gives 
detailed information of his being the real founder of all the 
culture and even of the worship of the gods in Egypt. For 
he it was whom the Greeks call Musaeus, the instructor of 
Orpheus, the author of a multitude of useful inventions and 
attainments, of navigation, architecture, military science, and 
philosophy. He also divided the country into thirty-six 
provinces, and commanded each province to worship God; he 
also instructed the priests in hieroglyphics. He introduced 
order into State affairs. Hence he was beloved by the 
Egyptians, who called him Hermas, Sa ty tov iepap 
ypappatwv épunveiav, King Chenephres however sought, out 
of envy, to get rid of him. But none of the means he used 
succeeded. When Chenephres was dead, Moses received 
commandment from God to deliver His people from Egyptian 
bondage. The history of the exodus and of all that preceded 
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it, especially of the miracles by which the permission to 
depart was extorted, is then related at length and in accord- 
ance with the Scripture narrative, but at the same time with 
many additions and embellishments. Single traits from this 
history are related, with express appeal to Artapanus, in 
Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 23. 154, in Chron. pasch. ed. Dindorf, 
i, 117, and in the Chron. anonym. in Cramer, Anecdota, Paris, 
i. 176. Traces of the employment of this work may be 
pointed out especially in Josephus (see Freudenthal, pp. 169— 
171). The more plainly its Jewish authorship is manifested 
by the tendency of the whole work, the more strange does it 
appear, that Moses and the patriarchs should be exhibited as 
founders of the Egyptian worships. Jacob and his sons 
are represented as founding the sanctuaries at Athos and 
Heliopolis (23. 4). Moses directs each province to honour 
God (Tov Qeov cedOnoecGas); he prescribes the consecration 
of the Ibis (27. 9) and of Apis (27.12). In a word, the 
religion of Egypt is referred to Jewish authority. This fact 
has been explained by Freudenthal by the surely incorrect 
notion, that the author was indeed a Jew, but wanted to pass 
for a heathen, and indeed for an Egyptian priest (pp. 149 sq., 
152 sq.). For nowhere does such an attempt come plainly 
forward. And with such a tendency, an entirely unknown 
name such as Artapanus would certainly never have been 
chosen as a shield. Nor does it at all explain the pheno- 
mena. For if the work had appeared under a heathen mask, 
we should surely expect, that it would have energetically 
denounced in the name of this acknowledged authority the 
abomination of idol-worship, as is actually done, ¢g. in the 
case of the Sibyllist (iii. 20), and of pseudo-Aristeas (pp. 38, 
14 sq.,ed. Mor. Schmidt). Thus, under all circumstances, the 
strange fact remains, that a Jewish author has represented 
Moses as the founder of Egyptian rites. But however strange 
this may appear, it is explained by the tendency of the whole. 
Moses was the introducer of all culture, even of religious 
culture, This and nothing else is the meaning. Besides, it 
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must be considered, that the heathen worship is in reality 
represented in a tolerably innocent light. For the sacred 
animals are not so much worshipped, as on the contrary 
“consecrated” for their utility—r@ Oem, as we cannot but 
conclude. But even thus, we certainly have still to do with 
a Jewish author, who cared more for the honour of the Jewish 
name, than for the purity of divine worship. Perhaps too an 
apologetic purpose co-operated in causing the Jews, who were 
decried as despisers of the gods, to figure as founders of reli- 
gious worship. Considering the marked prominence of Egyptian 
references, there needs no other proof that the author was an 
Ecyptian. With regard to date, it can only be affirmed with 
certainty of him and of those who follow, that they were 
predecessors of Alexander Polyhistor. 


Comp. in general: Huetius, Demonstr. evang. Prop. iv. c. ii 
§ 62. Valckenaer, De Aristobulo, p. 26. Déahne, Geschichti. 
Darstellung, 11. 200-203. Rauch, De <Alexandro Polyhistore, 
p. 22 sq. C. Miiller, Fragm. iii. 207 sqq. Vaillant, De historicis, 
etc., pp. 74-83. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 483-486, 
574. Cobet in the Aéyis ‘Epuys,i.170,171. Ewald, ii. 129. 
Freudenthal, Alex. Polyh. pp. 143-174, 215 sqq., 231 sqq. 
Bloch, Die Quellen des Josephus, p. 60 sqq. 


4. Aristeas. 


A fragment from the work of one otherwise unknown, 
Aristeas sept ’Iovdaiwy, in which the history of Job is briefly 
related in accordance with the Bible, is given in Euseb. 
Praep. ev. ix. 25. The history itself presents nothing worthy 
of remark, but the personal accounts both of Job and his 
friends are supplemented on the ground of other scriptural 
material. Thus it is said of Job, that he was formerly called 
Jubab, ’IwB being evidently identical with "Iw8af, Gen. 
xxxvi. 33. Upon the ground of this identification Job is 
then made a descendant of Esau, for Jobab was a son of 
Serach (Gen. xxxvi. 33), and the latter a grandson of Esau 
(Gen. xxxvi. 10, 13). According indeed to the extract of 
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Alexander Polyhistor, Aristeas is said to have related that 
Esau himself “married Bassara and begot Job of her” (Tov 
“Hoav ynyavta Baccdpay év'Edapu yevvioas ’IwB). Most 
probably however this rests upon an inaccurate reference of 
Alexander Polyhistor; for Aristeas, who was quoting from 
the Bible, must certainly have called Jobab not the son, but 
correctly the great-grandson of Esau. From Gen. xxxvi 33 
is also derived the name Bassara as the mother of Job (‘Iwfa8 
vics Zapa é« Boooppas, where indeed Bosra is in reality 
not the mother, but the native place of Jobab). Our author 
already used the LXX. translation of the Book of Job. It 
is moreover remarkable, that in the supplement to Job in 
the Septuagint the personal accounts of Job are compiled 
exactly after the manner of Aristeas. Freudenthal thinks it 
certain that this supplement was derived from Aristeas. 
Comp. 1n general: C. Miiller, Fragm. iii. 207 sqq. Herzfeld, 


Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 488 sqq., 577-579. Ewald, vii. 92. 
Freudenthal, Alex. Polyhistor, pp. 136-143, 231. 


5. Cleodemus or Malchus. 


The work of a certain Cleodemus or Malchus, of which un- 
fortunately only a short notice is preserved, seems to have pre- 
sented a classic example of that intermixture of native (Oriental) 
and Greek traditions, which was popular throughout the region 
of Hellenism. The notice in question is communicated by 
Alexander Polyhistor, but is taken by Eusebius, Praep. evang. 
ix. 20, not directly from the latter, but from Josephus, Anté. 
L 15, who on his part quotes literally from Alexander. The 
author is here called Kreodnpos o mpodyrns o xal Maddxos, 
0 ictopay ta tept ‘Iovdaimy xabas cal Movots isropnoey 6 
vouolerns avtav. Both the Semitic name Malchus and the 
contents of the work prove, that the author was no Greek, 
but either a Jew or a Samaritan. Freudenthal prefers the 
latter view chiefly on account of the intermixture of Greek 


and Jewish traditions. But about 200-100 sc. this is 
DIV. IL VOL. II. O 
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quite as possible in a Jew as in a Samaritan. In the work 
of this Malchus it is related, that Abraham had three sons 
by Keturah, “Adépav, “Acoupeiu, "Iadpav, from whom the 
Assyrians, the town of Aphra and the land of Africa derive 
their names. The orthography of the names (which I have 
given according to Freudentha!) vacillates considerably. Hence 
DWN, NEY and 6Y, Gen. xxv. 3, 4, are evidently identical 
with them. But while in Gen. xxv. Arab tribes are intended, 
our author derives from them entirely different nations, which 
were known to him. He then further relates, that the three 
sons of Abraham departed with Heracles to Libya and Antaeus, 
that Heracles married the daughter of Aphra, and of her 
begat Diodorus, whose son again was Sophonas (or Sophax), 
from whom the Sophaki derive their name, These last 
traditions are also found in the Libyan (or Roman ?) history 
of King Juba (Plutarch. Sertor. c. ix., also in Miiller, Fragm. 
hist. gr. iii. 471); only that the genealogical relation of 
Diodorus and Sophax is reversed: Heracles begets Sophax 
of Tinge, the widow of Antaeus, and Diodorus is the son of 
Sophax. 

Comp. in general: C. Miiller, Fragm. iii. 207 sqq. Vaillant, 
De historicis, etc., pp. 72-74. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, 
lili, 489, 575. Ewald, vit 91. Freudenthal, Alex. Polyh. 


pp. 130-126, 215, 230. Siegfried, Zezéschr. f. wissensch. Theol. 
1875, p. 476 sq. 


6. An anonymous Writer. 


Among the extracts of Alexander Polyhistor are found, 
Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 17 and 18, two, which to judge by 
their contents are evidently identical, although the one is much 
shorter than the other. The longer (Euseb. ix. 17) is given 
as an extract from Eupolemus, who relates that Abraham 
descended in the [thir]teenth generation from the race of 
giants, who after the deluge built the tower of Babel, that he 
himself emigrated from Chaldaea to Phoenicia and taught the 
Phoenicians tpomras 7Alov Kal cedrnvns Kat Ta adda Tava. 
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He also proved of assistance to them in war. He then 
departed by reason of a famine to Ecypt, where he lived with 
the priests in Heliopolis and taught them much, instructing 
them in 77» dotpoAocyiav nal ta dovwa. The real discoverer 
however of astrology was Enoch, who received it from the 
angels and imparted it to men. We are told the same 
virtually, but more briefly, in the second extract, Euseb, ix. 18, 
which Alexander Polyhistor derived from an anonymous worl: 
(€v 5¢ adecrrotos edpopuev), If this parallel narrative is itself 
striking, it must also be added, that the longer extract can 
scarcely be from Enpolemus, Eupolemus was a Jew, but in 
the extract Gerizim is explained by épos invicrov, Also 
according to Eupolemus Moses was the first sage (Euseb. ix. 
26), while in the extract Abraham is already glorified as the 
father of all science. Hence the supposition of Freudenthal, 
that the original of both extracts was one and the same, viz. 
the anonymous work of a Samaritan, and that the longer 
extract of Alexander has been ascribed by an oversight to 
Eupolemus, is one which commends itself. In this work 
also, as remains to be mentioned, Greek traditions and 
Scripture history are again blended, 


Comp. in general: ©. Miiller, Fragm. 111. 207 sqq. Freuden- 
thal, Alex. Polyh. pp. 82-103, 207 sq., 223 sqq. Siegfried, 
Leitschr, fiir wissenschaftl. Theol, 1875, p. 476, 


7. Jason of Cyrene and the second Book of Maccabees, 


The authors from whom extracts were made by Alexander 
Polyhistor compiled chiefly from the older Scripture history. 
The work of Jason of Cyrene, on which our second Book of 
Maccabees is based, is an example of the treatment of those 
important epochs of later Jewish history, in which they had 
themselves lived, by Hellenistic Jews. For this book is, as 
the author himself informs us, only an abridgment (ézsropn, 
2 Mace, ii, 26, 28) from the larger work of a certain Jason 
of Cyrene (2 Mace, ii. 23), The original work comprised five 
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volumes, which are in our second Book of Maccabees condensed 
into one (2 Macc, ii. 23). Thus the contents of the former 
seem to have been parallel with those of the latter. The 
abridgment handed down to us tells first of an unsuccessful 
attack upon the treasury of the temple, undertaken in the time 
of Seleucus IV. (B.c. 175) by his minister Heliodorus ; it then 
relates the religious persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes and 
the apostasy of a portion of the Jews; and lastly recounts 
the Maccabaean rising and its progress down to the decisive 
victory of Judas over Nicanor (160 B.c.). Thus the book 
comprises a period of not much more than fifteen years, 
175-160 B.c. The events related are for the most part the 
same as in the first Book of the Maccabees. But the narrative 
differs in many particulars, and in some parts even in the 
order of the events, from the account in the first book. The 
differences are of such a kind that an acquaintance with that 
book can hardly be assumed on the part of our author 
(Hitzig, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, ii. 415, holds the opposite 
view). At the same time there can be no doubt, that on the 
whole, the simple narrative of 1 Macc., based as it is on good 
native sources, deserves the preference over the rhetorical 
narrative of the second. On the other hand the latter offers a 
copiousness of independent detail, especially in the preliminary 
history of the Maccabaean rising, the historical truth of which 
there are no grounds for doubting. The view must therefore 
be accepted, that contemporary sources of information were 
at the disposal also of Jason of Cyrene, but that these were 
probably not in writing, but only the oral accounts of con- 
temporaries, who narrated from memory the events of those 
fifteen years. If such narratives reached Jason not directly, 
but through a series of intermediaries, this would explain both 
the copiousness and the inaccuracy of the details, 

If the view that Jason of Cyrene derived the history he 
relates from the lips of contemporaries is correct, he must have 
written not long after 160 B.c. At all events, unless we are 
willing to allow for the use of written documents also, we must 
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not make the interval between the events and the date of 
the author too long, as otherwise an acquaintance with such 
numerous and yet relatively correct particulars would be no 
longer possible. Nor does the mythical character of many 
of the narratives (¢.g. the martyrdom of Eleazar and the seven 
brethren, 2 Macc. vi—vui.) tend against the view of so early 
an origin. For a period of a few decades—especially at a 
distance from the scene of the events—is more than sufficient 
for the formation of such myths, The unhistorical notice, 
xv. 37, that after the victory over Nicanor,Jerusalem remained 
in the hands of the Hebrews, can indeed only have been 
written by one at a great distance from the events. But 
on the other hand this scarcely affects Jason but his epito- 
mizer. Why the narrative breaks off at the victory over 
Nicanor is somewhat enigmatical. Perhaps this ending was 
not contemplated by Jason. 

With respect to the date of the epitomizer it can only be 
said, that he is certainly more ancient than Philo, who seems 
to have been acquainted with this book. Both the original 
work and the epitome were without doubt originally written 
in Greek. For it is very characteristically distinguished by 
its rhetorical Greek style from the annalistic Hebrew style of 
the first Book of Maccabees. The second book is very unlike 
the first in another respect also; it aims directly at edification 
by the narrative of the heroic faith of the Maccabees, and of 
the marvellous events by which God preserved the continu- 
ance of the Jewish religion and worship. 

The two letters, which are now placed before this book 
(2 Macc. i—ii. 18), stand in no connection with it. They 
are letters of the Palestinian to the Egyptian Jews, in which 
the latter are summoned to the feast of the Dedication. They 
are evidently two originally independent pieces of writing, 
afterwards combined by a later hand, but not that of the 
epitomizer, with this second Book of Maccabees, Their 
purpose is to influence the Egyptian Jews with respect to the 
feast of the Dedication. 


a 
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In Philo’s work, Quod omnis probus liber, § 13 (Mang. ii. 459), 
is described the manner in which many tyrants have persecuted 
the pious and virtuous. The several features of this description 
so yreatly recall that of Antiochus Epiphanes in the second 
Book of Maccabees, that an acquaintance with this book on 
the part of Philo can scarcely be doubted; comp. Lucius, Der 
Essenismus (1881), pp. 36-39. Josephus has indeed a few 
points in common with this book, which are absent from 
1 Macc. (see Grimm, Ezeget. Handb. zu 2 Mace. p. 13). It is 
nevertheless very improbable that he was acquainted with the 
second Book of Maccabees (see Grimm, p. 20). On the other 
hand the philosophical exhortation, known as the fourth Book 
of Maccabees, is entirely based upon it. 

Christian testimony begins with Heb. xi. 35; for truzwravisdnoay 
evidently refers to 2 Macc. vi. 19, 28 (éa? +d ripwavoy xpoorye, 
éxi rd ripravoy svdiws 76), While other allusions in Heb. xi. 35 sq. 
recall 2 Macc. vi—vii. Comp. Bleek, Stud. und Kritik, 1853, 
p. 339, and Bleek’s Commentary on Heb. xi. 35. The oldest 
quotation is Clemens Alex. Strom. v.14. 97: ’ApioroBotrw . . . 
ob wéuvnras 6 ourratdusvs thy ray MaxxaBaixav éxirouyy (comp. 
2 Macc. 1.10). Hippolytus in his work, de Christo et Anti- 
christo, c. 49 (Lagarde, p. 25), refers to this book in the words: 
nai rare iy... Cfonmavras bv tole MaxxaBasxois. 

Origen appeals in many passages to this book in proof of 
important doctrines: 1. Of the doctrine of creation ex nihilo 
to 2 Macc. vii 28 (& odx Gvrew ésoinory ard 6 Obs): Comment. in 
Joann, vol. i. c. 18 (Lommatzsch, 1. 37); de principiis, ii. 1. 5 
(Lomunatzsch, xxi. 142), 2. Of the doctrine of the intercession 
of saints to 2 Macc. xv. 14 (6 wor? apucevydpmsvog wepi rod Aaod 
nal rig dying wirsws ‘Ispesias): Comment. in Joann. vol. xiii. 
c. 57 (Lommatzsch, ii. 120); an Cant. Cant. lib. iii. (Lommatzsch, 
xv. 26); de oratione, c. 11 (Lommatzsch, xvii. 125). 3. He also 
makes special and very full mention of the history of Eleazar 
and the seven Maccabaean brothers (2 Mace. vi. 18—vii. fin.) as 
glorious examples of dauntless martyrdom in the ELxhortatio 
ad martyrium, c. 22-27 (Lommatzsch, xx. 261-268); comp. 
also Comment. in epist. ad Rom. lib. iv. c. 10 (Lommatzsch, 
vi. 305). 4. Other quotations in Origen: fragm. in Exod. 
(Lommatzsch, vill. 302); contra Cels. viii. 46, fin. (Lommatzsch, 
xx. 176). | 

Cyprian also quotes the history of the Maccabaean martyrs, 
2 Mace. vi—vii. (ad Fortwnatum, c. 11, and Testim. iii. 17). The 
Fathers in general have delighted in treating of these Macca- 
baean martyrs (often with the use of the so-called fourth Book 
of Maccabees); nay, they were at last transplanted among 
Christian saints. For material bearing on this, see Wetstein’s 
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notes on Origen, Exrhort. ad martyr. c. 23 (Lommatzsch, xx. 262), 
and the Vitae Sanctorum (Lipomannus, Surius, Bollandist., 
Nilles’ Kalendarium manuale, 1879 to August 1); some also in 
Freudenthal, Die Flavius Josephus beigelegte Schrift tiber die 
Herrschaft der Vernunft (1869), p. 29 sqq. Creuzer, Stud. und 
Krit. 1853, p. 85 sq. Bahr, Die christlichen Dichter und 
Geschichtschreiber Roms (2nd ed. 1872); p. 50 sqq. 

dis tule as the second Book of the Maccabees is first found in 
Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 9, fin.: 'AproréBour0¢ . . . obrog 8’ abris 
éxeivog, ob xal 4 deuréipa rav MaxzaBainyv iv apyn rig BiBrou 
prnwoveves, Hieronymus, Prol. galeatus to the Books of Samuel 
(Vallarsi, ix. 459): Machabaeorum primum librum Hebraicum 
reperi. Secundus Graecus est, quod ex ipsa quoque 9pdacz 
probari potest. 

With respect to manuscripts, editions and ancient translations, 
what was said above, p. 10, in the case of the first Book of 
Maccabees, applies in most instances to the second. We need 
only remark: (1) that the second Book of Maccabees is not con- 
tained in the cod. Sinaiticus, and (2) that besides the old Latin 
translation, which has passed into the Vulgate (and which alone 
Sabatier, Biblior. sacror. Lat. versiones antiquae, vol. ii., knows), 
there is another in a cod. Ambrosianus from which Peyron has 
published it (Ciceroms orationum pro Scauro, pro Tullio e& in 
Clodium fragmenta inedita, 1824, p. 73 sqq.); the edition of the 
same text promised for Ceriani’s Monumenta sacra et prof. vol. i. 
fasc. 3, has, as far as I know, not yet made its appearance. 

The exegetical and critical literature also of this book is 
almost entirely the same as that of the first Book of Maccabees 
(see above, p. 11 8q.). In the Lxegetisches Handbuch zu den 
Apokryphen (Leipzig 1857) the fourth part compiled by Grimm 
treats of the second, third and fourth Books of the Maccabees. 
We mention besides: [H. Eberh. (ilo, Paulus], “ Ueber das 
zweyte Buch der Maccabier” (Eichhorn’s Allg. Biblioth. der 
bibl. Interatur, vol. i. 1787, pp. 233-241). Bertheau, De secundo 
libro Maccabaeorum, Gotting. 1829. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes 
Jisrael, ii. 443-456. Patrizzi, De consensu utriusque lori 
Machabaecorum, Romae 1856. Cigoi, Historischchronologische 
Schwierigheiten im zweiten Makkabdierbuche, Klagenfurt 1868. 
Kasten, Der historische Werth des zweiten Buches der Makkabéder, 
Stolp 1879 (Gymnasialprogr.). 

On the two letters at the beginning of the book see (besides 
the above-named literature): Valckenaer, De <Aristobulo, pp. 
38-44. Schliinkes, Eyistolae quae secundo Mace. libro i. 1-9, 
legitur explicatio, Colon. 1844. The same, Dificiliorum locorum 
epistolae quae 2 Mace. i. 10-ii. 18, legitur explicatio, Colon. 1847. 
Griitz, “Das Sendschreiben der Palistinenser an die aigyptisch- 
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juddischen Gemeinden wegen der Feier der Tempelweihe” 
(Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1877, 
pp. 1-16, 49-60). 


8, The Third Book of Maccabces. 


The so-called third Book of Maccabees may here be 
mentioned along with the second, as having at least the form 
of an historical narrative of a supposed episode of later Jewish 
history. In truth it is a tolerably insipid piece of fiction 
founded at most on an entirely unascertainable historical fact. 
It relates how Ptolemy LV. Philopator, after his victory over 
Antiochus the Great at Raphia, came to Jerusalem and 
entertained the desire of entering also the interior of the 
temple. As he was not to be turned from his purpose by 
any representations, the Jews in their distress cried to God, 
who heard their prayer and struck Ptolemy, so that he fell 
stunned to the ground (i-ii 24). Ptolemy exasperated 
returned to Egypt and meditated revenge. He deprived the 
Alexandrian Jews of their civic rights, and commanded that 
all the Jews in Eeypt, together with their wives and children, 
should be brought in chains to Alexandria, where they were 
confined in the racecourse. Their number was so great, that 
the clerks, who were to write down the names of each, had 
not, after forty days’ labour, come to the end, and were obliged 
to leave off for want of writing materials (ii. 25-iv. jin). 
Ptolemy now commanded that five hundred elephants should 
be intoxicated by wine and incense and incited against the 
people in the racecourse. When all preparations had been 
made the execution was delayed till the next day, because 
the king had slept till the time for his chief meal. On the 
second day too nothing was done, because the king had, 
through the dispensation of God, suddenly forgotten every- 
thing, and was very angry to find that hostile designs were 
entertained against his faithful servants the Jews. On the 
same day however he repeated at his repast the former 
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order for the extirpation of the Jews. When then on the 
third day matters at last seemed getting serious, and the king 
was already approaching the racecourse with his troops, two 
angels appeared from heaven at the prayer of the Jews and 
paralysed the troops of the king with terror. The elephants 
then rushed upon the troops of the king, trampled on and 
destroyed them (v.-vi. 21). The king was now much irritated 
against his counsellors and commanded the Jews to be 
liberated from their chains, nay, to be entertained for seven 
days at his expense. Then they celebrated their deliverance 
with feasting and rejoicing, and resolved to keep these days 
as festivals for ever. And the king issued a letter of pro- 
tection in favour of the Jews to all governors in the provinces, 
and gave the Jews permission to put to death such of their 
fellow-countrymen as had apostatized from the faith, They 
made abundant use of this permission and returned joyfully 
home (vi. 22-vii. jin.). 

This narrative is not only almost throughout a mere 
fiction, but it belongs, among productions of the kind, to 
those of the weakest sort. The author evidently revels 
in keeping up psychological impossibilities. The style 
also corresponds, being bombastic and involved. The only 
foundation for the author's fiction seems to have been 
an old legend which we still read in Josephus. For he 
relates (contra <Awion. ii. 5) that Ptolemy VII. Physcon cast 
the Jews of Alexandria, who as adherents of Cleopatra 
were his political opponents, to intoxicated elephants, who 
however turned instead against the friends of the king, 
whereupon the king gave up his purpose and the Jews of 
Alexandria celebrated the day in remembrance of the event. 
According to this account the celebration of this festival, which 
is also mentioned in the third Book of Maccabees (vi. 36), 
seems at all events to be historical. And some unascertained 
fact may certainly be the foundation of the legend, the older 
form of which seems to have been in the hands of Josephus, 
since all is in his account simpler and more psychologically 
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comprehensible, and he was evidently unacquainted with the 
third Book of Maccabees. When then the latter refers the 
history to Ptolemy IV. instead of VII, this is already a 
divergence from the older legend, and still more so are the 
other additions with which the author has enriched his 
narrative. 

As to the date of the author, the utmost that can be 
ventured is a conjecture. The contents and tendency of the 
book seem to presuppose a persecution of the Alexandrian 
Jews, on account of which the author desires to comfort and 
encourage his co-religionists. This leads our thoughts to the 
time of Caligula, when such a persecution on a large scale 
took place for the first time. Hence Ewald, Hausrath, Reuss 
and others place the composition of the book in his reign. 
But then it would be strange, that the author does not make 
Ptolemy lay claim to divine honours, which was the chief 
stumbling-block in the case of Caligula, On the whole we 
should expect in it more special references to events under 
Caligula. Hence we can but approve of Grimm’s reserva- 
tion, though he has every inclination to agree with Ewald’s 
hypothesis (Hxeget. Handb. p. 218 s8q.). In general, we 
may say, that the book originated at the earliest in the 
first century before Christ, at the latest in the first century 
after Christ; the former, because the author already knows 
the Greek additions to Daniel (vi. 6); the latter, because 
it would otherwise have found no acceptance with the 
Christian Church. 

The oldest Christian testimony is the Canones apost. (in 
Cotelier, Patr. apost. 2nd ed. i, 453) canon 76 (al. 85): Maxxa- 
Baiwy spia. The stichometry of Nicephorus also reckons: 
MaxxaBaixe 7’ (in Credner, Zur Gesch. des Kanons, p.119). In 
the Synopsis Athanasi stands instead MaxxaBaixd BiBria 3’, 
IiroAsuaixna (Credner, p. 144), where, according to Credner'’s 
conjecture, xa/ is perhaps to be read instead of the number 
é’, so that our third Book of Maccabees would have to be 
understood by IroAcuasxé. For other testimony, see Eichhorn, 


Einl. in die apokr. Schriften des A. T. p. 288 sq. Grimm, 
Handb. p. 221 sq. The book seems never to have been known tn 
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the Latin Church, on which account it is absent from the 
Vulgate. On the other hand, it found approbation in the 
Syrian Church, as the existing old Syriac translation proves. 
The name “ Book of Maccabees” has been very inaptly given 
to the book, merely because here also a persecution of Jews 
faithful to their religion is the subject. 

The book is as a rule found in the manuscripts of the Septua- 
gint, so especially in the cod. Alexandrinus. Hence it is also 
found in most editions of the Septuagint and in the separate 
editions of the Greek apocryphal books (see above, p. 10 sq.). 
Of ancient versions the old Syriac need only be mentioned 
here (see above, p. 11). 

For the exegetical aids in general, see above, p.11. Com- 
mentary: Grimm, “Das zweite, dritte und vierte Buch der 
Maccabder” (Kixegetisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen des 
A.T.’s, Part 4), Leipzig 1857. Investigations: Eichhorn, Hinl. in 
die apokryphischen Schriften des A.T.’s, pp. 278-290. Bertholdt, 
Einl. in sammtliche kanon. und apokr. Schriften des A. u. N. T. 
vol. iii. pp. 1082-1091. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iv. 
611-614. De Wette-Schrader, Finl. in das A.T’’s, p. 572 sq. 
Keil, Hinl. in das A.T. 3rd ed. p. 720 sq. Hausrath, Meutesta- 
mentl. Zeitgesch. 2nd ed. ii. 262-265. Reuss, Gesch. der hel. 
Schriften Alten Testaments, § 574. 


9. Philo’s Historical Works. 


Philo, the philosopher, must also be named here as a 
writer of works on Jewish history. Indeed he has left us 
narratives not only from the more ancient history, but also 
from that of his own times. 

1, With respect to the former a large work, which has 
been preserved almost entire, viz. a comprehensive delzneation 
of the Mosaic legislation, must first be mentioned. It is not 
indeed an historical narrative properly so called, but a syste- 
matic statement; still it is one so made, that Philo attempts 
therein to give a survey of the legislative labours of Moses 
himself, z.¢. of the virtual contents of the Pentateuch. That 
he does not do this without being essentially influenced by 
his own philosophical views is a thing self-evident. But still 
his purpose is simply to give, in an objective historical 
manner, a survey of the Mosaic legislation. The several 
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parts of this work have come down to us in the manuscripts 
and editions under special titles, as though they were separate 
books, It will be shown below, § 34, that the plan of the 
whole work is as follows: (a) The first book refers to the 
creation of the world. For Moses treated of this in the 
beginning of his work, to make it plain that his legislation 
was according to the will of nature. (8) The following books 
treat of the lives of Enos, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob and Joseph, but so that the first three are only briefly 
treated in the introduction to the life of Abraham, while the 
last four have each a separate book devoted to them. The 
lives of Abraham and Joseph have been preserved. The 
histories of all these individuals is related, because by their 
lives they exhibit the universal types of morality, “the living 
unwritten laws.” (c) Next follows the legislation proper, the 
ten chief commandments, first in one book and then in four 
books, the special laws arranged according to the rubrics of the 
ten commandments (particulars, § 34). Thus a survey is 
really taken of the actual contents of the Pentateuch. The 
tendency of the entire work is everywhere to hold up the 
Jewish law as the wisest and most humane. The ritual and 
ceremonial laws are not passed by; but Philo always knows 
how to realize their rational side, so that he who perfectly 
observes them is not only the best, but also the most cultured 
man, the true philosopher. This also makes it clear that the 
work, if not solely, was chiefly intended for non-Jewish readers. 
The educated of all nations were to be brought by it to the 
perception, that the Jewish was the most perfect law, the law 
by which men were best trained to be good citizens and true 
philosophers. 

In a separate work, which does not, as has been usually 
supposed, belong to this collective work, Philo has also written 
a life of Moses himself. In this also the manner and object 
are the same as in the systematic work. Moses is described 
as the greatest and wisest of lawgivers, and as raised above all 
others by mighty deeds and miraculous experiences, 
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2. Philo also described in a lencthy work the most impor- 
tant and the saddest episode of the Jewish history of his 
times, the persecutions of the Jews under Caligula. By way of 
introduction he spoke also in it of the persecutions brought 
about by Sejanus in the reign of Tiberius. The work, accord- 
ing to Eusebius, contained five books. The two which have 
come down to us (in Flacceum and de legatione ad Cajum) 
probably formed the third and fourth (particulars, § 34). 
Philo having been an eye-witness of the events he narrates, 
nay, as leader of a Jewish embassy to Caligula, a prominent 
sharer in them, his work is a first-class authority for the 
history of this period. 


10, Josephus. 


The best known historian of Jewish affairs in the Greek 
language is the Palestinian Josephus, properly Joseph, the son 
of Matthias, a priest of Jerusalem. Of his two chief works one 
is, the ‘Iovdaixy ‘Apyatodrcyla, a comprehensive delineation of 
the entire Jewish history from the beginning to his own times. 
It is the most extensive work on Jewish history in the Greek 
language with which we are acquainted, and has on that 
account so retained the lasting favour of Jewish, heathen and 
Christian readers, as to have been preserved entire in numerous 
manuscripts (particulars, see above, Div. i. vol. i. § 3). Not- 
withstanding its great difference from the philosophizing delinea- 
tion of Philo, its tendency is similar. For it is the purpose of 
Josephus, not only to instruct his heathen readers, for whom it 
was in the first instance intended, in the history of his people, 
but also to inspire them with respect for the Jewish nation, both 
as having a history of hoar antiquity, and a long series of cele- 
brities both in peace and war to point to, and as able to bear 
comparison in respect of laws and institutions with any nation 
(comp. especially Anét, xvi. 6. 8). The other chief work of 
Josephus, the History of the Jewish War from a.v. 66—73, 
gives the history more for its own sake. The events of these 
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years are in themselves so important, that they seemed worthy 
of a detailed description. Perhaps it was written by command 
of Vespasian, from whom Josephus received an annual salary 
(Vita, 76), and to whom the work was delivered as soon as it 
was completed (contra Apion.i.9; Vita, 65). Ifa tendency 
to boasting is detected in it, this refers rather to the indi- 
vidual Josephus and the Romans than to the Jewish nation. 


11. Justus of Trberias, 


Justus of Tiberias, a contemporary and fellow-countryman 
of Josephus, was also his fellow-labourer. He too devoted 
himself to authorship after the destruction of his nation, but 
having been less successful therein than Josephus, his works 
were less read, and have therefore been lost. He has this in 
common with Josephus, that he too treated both of Jewish 
history as a whole and of the events of his own times, each in 
one work, His History of the Jewish Kings, from Moses to 
Agrippa II., was, according to the statement of Photius, who 
was still acquainted with it (Biblith. Cod. 33), “ very brief in 
expression, and passed over much that was necessary.” As it 
was made use of by Julius Africanus in his Chronicle, it may 
well be supposed that its form was that of a chronicle, in 
which stress was chiefly laid upon the settling of the 
chronology. 

In another work Justus seems to have presented, whether 
wholly or partly, the History of the Jewish War in a manner 
by which Josephus felt himself compromised, since in his 
Vita he enters into a very warm controversy agains 


IV. EPIC POETRY AND THE DRAMA,[C-1 "> 


1. Philo the Epic Poet. 


The appropriation of Greek forms of literature on the part 
of the Hellenistic Jews did not stop at prose, Even the epic 


omy 
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and dramatic poetry of the Greeks were transplanted to the soil 
of Hellenistic Judaism, the sacred history being sung under the 
form of the Greek Epos, nay, represented in the form of the 
Greek drama. For what is still preserved of this remarkable 
literature, we are indebted to the extracts of Alexander 
Polyhistor, which have been inserted by Eusebius in his 
Praeparatio evangelica (see above, p. 197 sqq.). 

Three small fragments from a Greek poem “ On Jerusalem ” 
(IIept +a ‘IepocoAvpa) by a certain Philo are given by 
Eusebius (Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 20, 24, 37). The subject 
of the first is Abraham, of the second Joseph, of the third 
the springs and water-pipes of Jerusalem, the abundance 
of which is extolled. The first and third are taken from the 
first book of the work quoted (ix. 20: Siwy ev te mpwTp 
trav IIept ra ‘Iepocodupa; ix. 37: Dirwy ev rots epi 
‘Iepocodvpov ... év TH mpwtn); the second professedly 
from the fourteenth (ix, 24: Sirwv ev rH W tov Tepl 
‘IepocoAvya). But that Philo should have used fourteen 
books to get as far as the history of Joseph is too improbable. 
Hence we may suppose with Freudenthal, that possibly we 
must read év 77.45 instead of év77 5. The language of Philo 
is that of the Greek epic, but his hexameters are written 
with a true contempt of Greek prosody, and the diction is 
pompous, and so involved as to be unintelligible. 

The Philo mentioned by Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 21, 141, 
and by Josephus, contra Apion, i. 23 (= Euseb. Praep. evang. 
ix. 42), and whom Josephus distinguishes from the more 
recent philosopher by calling him Philo the elder (Sirwy o 
mpeoPBurtepos), is certainly identical with our epic writer. 
According to the notice of him in Clemens Alexandrinus, we 
might indeed suppose, that some prose writer, who treated 
Jewish history in like manner as Demetrius and Eupolemus 
do, yeas spoken of (Strom. i. 21. 141: Birwv 8 Kal airos 
dveypartie’ tovs Baairets tots 'Iovdalwov S:adavws ro Anun- 
tpiw). Josephus took him for a heathen, for he adduces him, 
together with Demetrius and Eupolemus, as a proof, that many 
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heathen authors also had a tolerably accurate acquaintance 
with Jewish history. But the circumstance that both Clemens 
and Josephus, in the passages cited, place this Philo in the 
same series as Demetrius and Eupolemus (both have the order 
Demetrius, Philo, Eupolemus), proves, that both were drawing 
from the same source, and this can be no other than Alexander 
Polyhistor. Since then no other Philo than the epic writer 
occurs in the copious contributions from Alexander Polyhistor 
in Eusebius, there is no doubt that Clemens and Josephus 
mean the same. Consequently Philo, as the fragments in 
Eusebius give us reason to suppose, sang in such wise of the 
town of Jerusalem as to give at the same time a history of the 
Jewish kings. 

As to the date of Philo this much only can be said, that he 
preceded Alexander Polyhistor. Hence he may be perhaps 
placed in the second century before Christ. There is no 
direct evidence that he was a Jew, but from the tenor of his 
poem it can scarcely be doubtful. 


Comp. in general: Huetius, Demonstr. ev. Prop. iv. c. 2, § 33. 
Viger’s Anm. zu Fused. ix. 20. Philippson, Hzechiel des siidischen 
Trauerspreldichters Auszug aus Egypten und Philo des Aelteren 
Jerusalem, 1830. Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der jiid. Poesie (1836), 
pp. 24, 209. Diahne, Geschichtl. Darstellung der jiid.-alezx. 
Religions-Philosophie, ii. 215, note. Cruice, De Fl. Josephi fide 
(1844), p. 61 sq. Miller, Fragm. hist. graec. iii. 207 sqq. 
Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 519, 575. Ewald, Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel, iv. 338, vii. 91. Freudenthal, Alex. Polyhistor, 
pp. 34, 100, 170. 


2. Theodotus, 


The poem of Theodotus on Sichem, a long portion from 
which is given partly by verbal quotation, partly by a state- 
ment of its contents, in Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 22, seems to 
have been of the same kind as that of Philo on Jerusalem. 
The entire portion refers to the history of the town of Sichem. 
Its situation is first described, and then its seizure by the 
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Hebrews, in accordance with Gen. xxxiv.; how Jacob first 
dwelt in Mesopotamia, there married and begat children, then 
departed with them to the district of Sichem, and received a 
portion of land from Emmor the king of Sichem; next, how 
Sichem the son of Emmor ravished Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, 
whereupon Jacob declared himself ready to give Dinah to 
Sichem to wife, on condition that all the Sichemites should 
be circumcised; and lastly, how Simeon and Levi, two of 
Jacob’s sons, slew Emmor and Sichem and, in conjunction 
with their brethren, destroyed the city of the Sichemites. 
Jacob’s sojourn in Mesopotamia not being mentioned till after 
the description of the town of Sichem, and only as an intro- 
duction to the history of its seizure by the Hebrews which 
follows, it is evident that the history of the town of Sichem is 
the real theme of the poem ; and since it is called a “ holy city” 
(‘epov aot), it can scarcely be doubted that Theodotus was a 
Samaritan. Hence the title epi ‘Iovéa/wy given to the 
poem in Eusebius can hardly be accurate. At the commence- 
ment of the extract it is said, that the town had its name 
from Sikimios, a son of Hermes (dro Scxsplou rob ‘Eppod). 
Theodotus thus seems like other Hellenists to have embellished 
Jewish history with scraps from Greek mythology. The 
diction, as well as the construction of the hexameters, is 
better than Philo’s. With respect to date, what was said of 
Philo applies here also. 


Comp. in general; Huetius, Demonstr. ev. iv. 2.32. Fabricius- 
Harles, Biblioth. gr.x. 516. Miiller, Fragm. hist. gr. iii. 207 squ. 
Pauly’s eal-Ene. der class. Alterthumswissensch., art. “Theo- 
dotus,” Nr. 13. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 520 sy., 
576 sq. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Isracl, iv. 338, vii. 91. 
Freudenthal, Alex. Polyh. p. 99 sq. 


3. Hzektel the Tragic Poet. 


The most remarkable phenomenon in the department of 
Judaeo-Hellenistic poetry is the manufacture of scriptural 


matter into Greek dramas. We know indeed of only one 
DIV. Il. VOL. UL P 
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such Jewish dramatist, Ezekiel ; and it must be left uncertain 
whether he had either successor or predecessor. But at all 
events he composed other dramas besides the one which is 
known to us by extracts, being called “ The poet of Jewish 
travedies” (Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 23. 155: 0 “Efexinnros o 
tav lovdaixav tpay@dtav tountns. Euseb. Praep. evang. ix, 
28: ’Efextro0s 6 ray Tpay@di@v Tontys). We know more 
by extensive extracts in Eusebius and Clemens Alexandrinus 
(after Alexander Polyhistor) of one of them, which was called 
“the Exodus,” 'E€aywyn, and which depicted the history of 
the departure of the Jews from Egypt (Clemens Alex. Strom. 
i. 23. 155: ev r@ erreypadhopévy Spapars “’EEaywyn.” Euseb. 
Praep. evang. ix. 29. 14, ed. Gaisford: ey t@ Spayate te 
eTvypagouévy 'E€aywyn). The moment chosen as the starting- 
point of the action was apparently that when Moses fled to 
Midian after slaying the Egyptian (Ex. ii.); for the first extract 
transposes us to that period (Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 28 = 
Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 23. 155-156). It isa long monologue 
of Moses, in which he relates the history of his life down to that 
juncture, and concludes with the words, that he is now in 
consequence a wanderer in a foreign land. He then sees the 
seven daughters of Raguel approaching (Ex. ii. 16 sqq.) and 
asks who they are, when Zipporah gives him the information. 
The further progress of the action is only alluded to in the 
extract, where we are told that the watering of the flock and 
the marriage of Zipporah with Moses now takes place (Ex. 11. 
16 sqq.). In the second extract (Euseb. ix. 29. 4-6, ed. 
Gaisford) Moses relates a dream to his father-in-law, which 
the latter explains to mean, that Moses will attain to a high 
official post, and will have the knowledge of things past, 
present and future. In another scene (Euseb. ix. 29. 7-11, 
ed. Gaisford) it is represented, on the authority of Ex. iii—iv., 
low God spoke to Moses from a burning bush and commis- 
sioned him to deliver the people of Israel from bondage. As 
God speaks invisibly from the bush, He is not made to 
appear on the stage, but only His voice is heard, The details 
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are pretty much in agreement with Ex. iii-iv. In the 
extract which follows (Euseb. ix. 29. 12-13, ed. Gaisford) God 
gives (according to Ex. xi.—xii.) more exact directions con- 
cerning the departure and the celebration of the Passover. 
It cannot be decided, whether this also belongs to the scene of 
the bush. In a further scene (Euseb. ix. 29. 14, ed. Gaisford) 
an Egyptian enters, who has escaped the catastrophe in the 
Red Sea, and relates how the Israelites passed safely through 
the waters and the Egyptian host perished in them. Finally, 
in the last fragment (Euseb. ix. 29. 15-16) a messenger, in 
whom we are to imagine one sent to reconnoitre for the 
Israelites, announces to Moses the discovery of an excellent 
place of encampment at Elim, with twelve springs of water 
and seventy palm trees (Ex. xv. 27=Num. xxxiii. 9), Then 
the messenger relates how a marvellously strong bird, nearly 
twice as large as an eagle, which all the other birds followed 
as their king, appeared. The description of this bird is also 
found, without mention of the name of Ezekiel, in Eustathius, 
Comm. in Hexaemeron, ed. Leo Allatius (1629), p. 25 sq. 

From these fragments it appears, that the action agrees 
pretty closely with the scriptural narrative, though with many 
‘ embellishments of detail. The poetry of the author is very 
prosaic. On the other hand a certain amount of skill in 
dramatizing the material cannot be denied him. The diction 
and versification (Iambic trimeters) are tolerably fluent. It 
has been doubted—incorrectly it seems to me—whether this 
drama was ever intended for representation. The aim of it 
is certainly the same as that of the scriptural dramas of the 
Middle Ages (the passion plays, etc.), viz. on the one hand 
to make the people, in this way also, better acquainted with 
sacred history, on the other and chiefly, to supplant as far as 
possible profane and heathen pleasures by the supply of such 
‘“ wholesome food.” Here perhaps, as in other productions of 
Judaeo-Hellenistic literature, heathen readers and spectators 
were calculated on. 

That Ezekiel was a Jew is undoubtedly shown even hy his 
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name. What was said of the dates of Philo and Theodotus 
applies in his case also. 


Comp. in general: Huetius, Demonstr. evang. iv. 2. 24. 
Fabricius, Biblioth. graec. ed. Harles, ii. 305 sq., viii. 624 sq., 
635, 636. Eichhorn, “De Judaeorum re scenica,” in the Com- 
mentatrones Socret. Gotting. recentiores, vol. ii. Gotting. 1813. 
Philippson, Lzechiel des jiidischen Trauerspieldichters Auszug 
aus Egypten und Philo des Aelteren Jerusalem, 1830. Delitzsch, 
Zur Gesch. der piidischen Poesie (1836), pp. 28, 209, 211-219. 
Dihne, Geschichtl, Darstellung der jiid.-alex. Religions-Philo- 
sophie, 11.199 sq. Fiirst, Biblioth. Jud. i. 264. Frankel, Ueber 
den Evnfluss der paldstinischen Exegese auf die alexandrinische 
Hermeneuttk (1851), pp. 118-119. Herzteld, Gesch. des Volls 
Jisraed, iii. 517-519. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, ii. 127, 
iv. 338. Bahr in Pauly’s Real-Ene. iii. 365. Diibner in the 
appendix to Fragmenta Euripidis, iterum, ed. F. G. Wagner 
(accedunt indices locupletissimi, Christus patiens, Ezechieli et 
christianorum poetarum reliquiae dramaticae), Paris, Didot 1846, 
pp. 7-10 and 1-7. Magnin, Journal des Savants, 1848, pp. 
193-208 (Recension of Diibner’s appendix to Fragm. Eurip. 
ed. Wagner). Dindorf, Praefat. to his edition of Euseb. 
Opp. vol. i. pp. 19-25. Bernhardy, Grundriss der griechischen 
Intteratur, ii. 2 (3rd ed. 1872), p. 76. Cobet in the Acyis Epuxs, 
i 457-459, 


V. PHILOSOPHY, 


In the departments of history and poetry it was chiefly 
only the external form that was borrowed from the Greeks, 
but in that of philosophy a real internal blending of Jewish 
and Greek thought, a strong actual influencing of Jewish belief 
by the philosophy of the Greeks, took place. We perceive 
this the most plainly in ‘Philo. He exhibits a completely 
double aspect; on one side he is a Jew, on the other a Greek 
philosopher (particulars, § 34). But we should be much 
mistaken if we took him for an isolated phenomenon in the 
history of his people and age. He is but a classic representa- 
tive of a current flowing through centuries and necessarily 
implied by the nature of Hellenistic Judaism. To Greek 
culture belonged also an acquaintance with the great thinkers 
of the Greeks. The Hellenistic Jews, in appropriating the 
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former, thereby placed themselves also under the influence of 
Greek philosophy. We have certain proofs of this since the 
second century before Christ. But we may assume, that the 
fact mentioned is in general as old as Hellenistic Judaism 
itself. The Jew, whom Aristotle met in Asia Minor, was 
already ‘EAAnvexos ob TH Ssaréxtm povoy adrAA Kal 7H 
yruxy (see vol. ii, 225). 

The Jewish feature of this Judaeo-Hellenistic philosophy 
appears chiefly in the fact, that like the Palestinian 95n it 
pursued essentially practical aims, Not logic or physics, but 
ethic was in its sight the chief matter. This ethic was indeed 
often founded upon the theoretic philosophy of the Greeks. 
Still the latter is but a means to an end, the proper end of 
Jewish philosophers, viz. the practical one of educating man 
to true morality and piety. 

Also in the choice made of the literary form, the Jewish 
foundation is still apparent. The case here is exactly the 
reverse of what it is in poetry. The contents exhibit a strong 
Greek influence, but the literary form is derived from Palestine. 
The author of the Wisdom of Solomon chooses the form of 
proverbs, Philo gives his discussions in the manner of Rabbinic 
Midrash, +e. in prolix learned commentaries on the text of 
the Pentateuch, from which the most heterogeneous philo- 
sophic ideas are developed by the help of allegorical exegesis. 
The so-called fourth Book of the Maccabees is a hortatory 
address, of which the synagogue sermon may perhaps be 
regarded asthe model. Only ina few smaller pieces does Philo 
choose the form of inquiry and dialogue after Greek models. 

In the mixture of Jewish and Greek notions in these 
writers the proportions of course vary. In some the influ- 
ence of Greek ideas is stronger, in others weaker. But 
even those which are most saturated with Greek ideas are 
essentially rooted in the soil of Judaism. For they not only 
insist upon the unity of a supramundane God and the 
control of Divine Providence, which punishes the wicked and 
rewards the good, but they also firmly adhere to the belief 
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that the most perfect knowledge of things human and divine 
is given in the Mosaic revelation, so that Judaism is the way 
to true wisdom and virtue. And not only does the amount 
of Greek influence vary, but different Greek systems are pre- 
ferred, now one, now another being more agreed with. Plato, 
Aristotle, the Stoics and Pythagoreans have all furnished 
material to the sphere of ideas of these Jewish philosophers. 
Especially in the Platonico-Pythagorean and in the Stoic 
teaching did Jewish thinkers find many elements capable of 
being assimilated with the Jewish faith. That the appropria- 
tion of these was always eclectic is self-evident. But here 
Jewish philosophy only participates in the fundamental 
characteristic of later Greek philosophy in general. 


1. Zhe Wisdom of Solomon. 


We place the so-called “Wisdom of Solomon” first, not 
because it is certainly the oldest of the literary productions to 
be here discussed, but because it most closely resembles in form 
the ancient Palestinian provertial wisdom. In like manner 
as Jesus the son of Sirach does the author praise true wisdom, 
which is to be found only with God, and is imparted to man 
by God alone, But the execution is quite different from that 
of Jesus Sirach. While the latter shows, how the truly wise 
man comports himself in the different circumstances of prac- 
tical life, this book is properly only a warning against the 
folly of ungodliness, and especially of idolatry. Around this 
one theme do the contents of the whole book revolve, and 
consequently the proverbial form is not strictly adhered to, but 
often passes into that of connected discourse. | 

According to chap. ix. 7 sqq., Solomon himself is to be 
regarded as the speaker, and those addressed are the judges 
and kings of the earth (i. 1: of xplvovres tiv yay; vi. 1: 
Bacireis, Sixacrat twepdtov ys). Thus it is properly an 
exhortation of Solomon to his royal colleagues the heathen 
potentates. He, the wisest of all kings, represents to them 
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the folly. of ungodliness, and the excellence of true wisdom. 
Its contents may be divided into three groups. It is first 
shown (chaps. t—v.) that the wicked and ungodly, although 
for a period apparently prosperous, will not escape the judg- 
ments of God, but that the pious and just, after having been 
for a time tried by sufferings, attain to true happiness and 
immortality. In a second section (chaps. vi.-ix.) Solomon 
directs his royal colleagues to his own example. It is just 
because he has loved high and divine wisdom, and has united 
himself to her as his bride, that he has attained to glory and 
honour. Hence he still prays for such wisdom. The third 
section (chaps. x.—xix.) points out, by referring to the history 
of Israel, and especially to the different lots of the Israelites 
and the Egyptians, the blessing of godliness and the curse 
of ungodliness. A very long tirade on the folly of idolatry 
(chaps. xiii.-xv.) is here inserted. 

The work being in its chief contents a warning against the 
folly of ungodliness, it can only be so far intended for Jewish 
readers, as ungodliness was to be found among them also. 
But we should be hardly mistaken, if we were to suppose, 
that the author had heathen readers, at least as much in view. 
The numerous allusions to Scripture history seem indeed to 
presuppose Jewish readers (so eg. Grimm, Ezeget. Handb. 
p. 27). But then what is the purpose of the garment chosen, 
according to which the kings and potentates of the earth are 
addressed? Why the long-winded discourse on the folly of 
idolatry, for which there was no occasion with Jewish readers, 
who still deserved the name? The contents recall in many 
respects the Sibylline oracles, which, going forth under a 
heathen authority, were certainly intended for heathen readers. 
As in these so in the book in question the folly of an 
ungodly life is set before its readers. At all events its 
warning and instruction are addressed to heathen-minded 
readers, whether these are by birth Jews or heathen, and 
chiefly indeed to the great and mighty of this world. 

The special theological standpoint of the author agrees with 
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that of Palestinian proverbial wisdom, as we find it in the 
Proverbs of Solomon and in Jesus the son of Sirach. Divine 
Wisdom is the supreme good, the source of all truth, virtue and 
happiness with our author also. But while, like the author of 
the Book of Proverbs and Jesus Sirach, he starts from the 
assertion, that this Wisdom is first of all present with God, 
it becomes in his conception almost an independent person 
beside God. His utterances indeed do not seem to really 
exceed what we already read in Prov. viii—ix. But what 
is there more a poetic personification becomes with him a 
philosophic theory. Wisdom is according to him a breath 
(atpis) of God's power,a pure effluence (a7roppea) from the glory 
of the Almighty, the brightness (arravyacya) of the everlasting 
light (vii. 25, 26). It is most intrinsically united with God 
(cupBiwow Geod éyovea), is initiated into the knowledge of 
God (svoTss tis tod Oeotd éartornpns), and a chooser of His 
works (aipéris tay Epywv avrod), te. chooses among the works, 
of which God has conceived the idea, which shall be carried 
into execution (vill. 3, 4: comp. Grimm on the passage), is 
assessor on God’s throne (ix. 4: 1 tay ody Opovwy rapedpos), 
understands the works of God, and was present when He 
created the world, knows what is well-pleasing in His eyes 
and right according to His commandments (ix. 9). Wisdom 
is thus not only represented as the special possession of God, 
but as an assistant of God, originating from His own nature. 
Together therewith “the almighty word of God” (0 zayrto- 
Suvayos gov doyos) is also personified in a manner which 
approaches hypostatic union (xviii. 15 sq.). Thus we have 
liere already the elements, from which the Philonian doctrine 
of the Adyos (=reason and word of God) as a hypostasis 
mediating between God and the world is formed. For 
Wisdom occupies in our author a position similar to that of 
Philo’s Logos with respect to the world also. She has a 
spirit which is easily moving, all-overseeing, all-pervading 
(vii, 22-24: evxivntov, traverioxoroy, Sijxes Kai yope dia 
adyrwyv, etc). She works everything (viii, 5: td wdvra 
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épyafouévn), rules all things (viii. 1: Scoueed ta mavta), 
makes all things new (vii. 27: ra mdvta xawwite). “By 
passing from generation to generation into holy souls, she 
prepares friends of God and prophets” (vii. 27). It is she 
who was manifested in the history of Israel, eg. in the pillar 
of fire and cloud, which led the Israelites through the wilder- 
ness (x. 17 and chap. x. in general). Hence Wisdom is in 
a word the medium by which God works in the world. The 
tendency of this whole speculation is evidently the same as 
in Philo, viz. to secure, by the insertion of such an intermediary, 
the absolute supramundane nature of God, who cannot be 
conceived of as in direct contact with a sinful world. But it 
must not be lost sight of, that it is by no means our author's 
concern to dwell upon this thought. He desires, on the con- 
trary, to exhibit Divine Wisdom as the supreme good. He 
does not seek to show that Wisdom is different from God, but, 
on the contrary, how near it is to Him. While then he is 
moving in this sphere of thought, he merely takes up a view 
already current among his associates.” 

The influence of Greek philosophy is moreover shown in 
the details of execution. The formulae, with which the rule 
of wisdom in the world is described (vii. 24: Senaes, yopel ; 
Vili. 1: Scoewet), recall the Stoic doctrine of the world-spirit of 
God as the wisdom of the world immanent in and pervading 
it.* The enumeration also of the four cardinal virtues (viii. 7: 
cappocivn, dpovnats, Sicatocvvn, dvdpela) is to be referred to 
Stoic influence (see Zeller as above). The psychology of the 
author on the other hand is Platonico-dualistic. The soul of 
man is pre-existent. If it is good, it enters an undefiled body 
(viii, 20: dyabos dv FAOoy cis owpa apulavrov), The body 


34 Compare on this ‘‘doctrine of Wisdom” in general: Liicke, Com- 
mentar iiber das Ev. Joh. i. p. 257 aqq. Bruch, Weisheitslehre der Hebrder, - 
cin Beitrag zur Gesch. der Philosophie, Strassb. 1851. Ocehler, Grandziige 
der alttestamentl. Weisheit, Tiib, 1855. Grimm, £zeget. Handb. zu den 
Apokr. Pt. vi. p. 1 sq. 

-'5 Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, iii. (8rd ed. 1881) p. 271. 
Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos, p. 192. 
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is only an “ earthly tabernacle” for the voids (ix. 15: yemdes 
oxjvos). After a short time the body must restore the soul 
like a loan and then fall to dust (xv. 8). In this anthro- 
pology the territory of the Jewish view is entirely forsaken. 
Instead of a resurrection of the body, we have here the Greek 
view of the immortality of the soul. 

With respect to the author's date, it must be regarded as 
certain that he succeeds Jesus the son of Sirach, but precedes 
Philo. For his standpoint is a preliminary step to Philo’s. 
This would not in itself prove a higher antiquity. But 
with the near affinity of the two, it is not conceivable, that 
our author would have remained unaffected by Philo if he 
had succeeded him. There is absolutely no foundation for the 
notion (as eg. by Weisse) of Christian origin. That the 
author was an Alexandrian may, by reason of the great 
prominence of references to Egyptian matters, be regarded as 
certain, On the other hand it cannot be imagined, that Philo 
was himself the author of this book, as was believed by some 
even in the time of Jerome (Hieron. praef. in vers. labr. Salom. 
Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ix. 1293 sq. : “ Nonnulli scriptorum veterum 
hunc esse Judaei Philonis affirmant”); and also by many 
moderns, as Luther, Joh. Gerhard, Calovius, and others (see 
Grimm, Handb. p. 21 sqq.). The authorship of Philo is 
entirely excluded by the difference of his sphere of thought. 

The book has been used from the beginning tn the Christian 
Church. Even in the Pauline Epistles such loud echoes are found 
as make St. Paul’s acquaintanceship with the book probable (see 
Bleek, Stud. und Krit. 1853, pp. 340-344; on the other side, 
Grimm, Exeget. Handb. p. 35 sqq.). It is tolerably certain that 
it was known to Clemens Romanus (Clem. Rom. xxvii. 5 = Sap. 
Sal. xii, 12, and xi. 21; comp. also Clem. lx. 1 = Sap. vii. 17). 
In Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos, c. vii. init., the same is said of 
Christ as is said (Sap. ii. 23) of God. Irenaeus, in his large 
work on heresy, nowhere quotes indeed Sap. Sol., but borrows 
from it (iv. 38. 3) the saying: dpbapoia dt tyyi¢ shas wore? be05 
(Sap. vi. 20). With reference to this Eusebius (Hist. eect. 
v. 8. 8) says of Irenaeus: Kai pnrot 5 riow éx rig Zorouavog copias 
xiypnras, provovouy!] Daoxwy’ “Opacig Ot bsoU aeprromtixg apdapdias, 
aDIapoia 0s tyyuc elas wor? deov. In the BiBriov dscaréteav dsapepur, 
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which has not come down to us, Irenaeus, according to the 
testimony of Eusebius, expressly quoted from the Book of 
Wisdom (Hist. eccl. v. 26: sig Asyousvns coping o?.oudavros 
pryuovsver). Canon Muratorianus, lin. 69-71: “Sapientia ab 
amicis Salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta.” See also Hesse, 
Das muratorische Fragment (1873), p. 239 sqq. Tertullian, 
adv. Valentinianos, c. 2, refers to Wisd. 1. 1 in the words: “ut 
docet ipsa Sophia, non quidem Valentini sed Salomonis.” Ter- 
tullian also made use of the Book of Wisdom. Clemens 
Alexandrinus quotes it nine times,and frequently makes use of it 
besides. The express quotations are introduced as either sayings 
of Solomon (so Strom. vi. 11. 93,14. 110, 14 114, 15, 120-121), 
or of the copia (Paedag. ii. 1.7; Strom. ii. 2. 5, iv. 16. 103-104, 
v. 14. 89), or with the formula s7pyras (Strom. vi. 14. 113). 
Hippolytus repeatedly quotes the book as a genuine sxpogyrtia 
Torouay wep) Xpisrod (adv. Judaeos, § 9 and 10 = Lagarde, p. 66 sq.), 
especially the passage il. 12-20, which is also frequently inter- 
preted in a Messianic sense by moderns (see vol. ii. p. 139). 

Origen is, after the author of the Muratorian Fragment, the 
first to intimate a doubt with respect to the Solomonian author- 
ship. He quotes it with the sceptical formula as 4 taryeypaupmivy 
rou Yorouavros copia, (12 Joann. vol. xx. c. 4 = Lommatzsch, 
ii, 202), 4 copia 4 tarysypaupivn Loroudrrog (in Jerem. homil. 
viii. 1 = Lommatzsch, xv. 193), 6 spi rijs coping slrwy (Selecta in 
Jerem. c. 29 = Lommatzsch, xv. 453), é» 1 éarysypampiry 
Lorouarros copig (contra Cels. v. 29 = Lommatzsch, xix. 216), “in 
sapientia quae dicitur Salomonis, qui utique liber non ab 
omnibus in auctoritate habetur” (de principus, iv. 33 = Lom- 
matzsch, xxi. 472 sq.). But he quotes it almost as frequently 
simply as a work of Solomon. And that it is to him a 
canonical book is especially shown by the entire section, de 
principiis, 1. 2.5-13, where he uses the passage Wisd. vii. 25, 26 
together with Col. i. 15 and Heb, i. 3 as fundamental passages 
from which he develops his Christology. The whole section, 
de prince. 1 2. 9-13, is nothing but an exegetical discussion of 
Wisd. vii. 25, 26. On the whole, there are about forty 
quotations from this book in Origen. 

Cyprian uses the Book of Wisdom as in the fullest sense 
canonical, He quotes it as Sapientia Salomonis ( Testim. ii. 14, 
iii. 16, 53, 58, 59,66; Ad Fortunatum,c. 1), scriptura divina 
(De halitu wirginum, c. 10; Epist. vi. 2), scriptura sancta (Ad 
Demetrianum, c. 24), or with the formulae as scriptum est (De 
zelo et livore, c. 4; Eptst. iv. 1, lv. 22), per Salomonem docet 
spiritus sanctus, and the like (De mortalitate, c. 23; Ad 
Fortunatum, c. 12). He quotes, two or three times, passages 
from the Proverbs with the formula in Sapientia Salomonis 
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(Testim. iii. 1, 6, 16, 56); and once a passage from Wisdom 
with the formula in Ecclesiastico (Zest¢im. iii. 112); but both 
from inadvertence, since he elsewhere decidedly distinguishes 
between Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom. 

The manuscripts, editions and ancient translations (together 
with their editions) are the same for this book as for Ecclesias- 
ticus (see above, p. 29), the two books being as a rule combined 
with each other. The cod. Vaticanus has been used for our 
book in Fritzsche’s edition of the Apocrypha, but apparently 
only according to the data in Reusch (Observ. crit. 1861), which 
on their part rest upon the untrustworthy edition of the codex 
by Mai (see upon this, p.11 above). Valuable contributions 
to the textual criticism are given in Reusch, Observationes 
criticae in librum Sapientiae, Frib. 1861. The separate edition 
(Reusch, Liber Sapientiae graece, Frib.-1858) gives the text of 
the Sixtine edition. An edition of the Greek text with the old 
Latin and the Authorized English translation: Deane, Yogsc 
Sarwpov, The Book of Wisdom, the Greek text, the Latin Vulgate 
and the Authorized English version, with an introduction, critical 
apparatus and a commentary, Oxford 1881. 

The exegesis in general, see above, p. 11. Commentaries: 
Bauermeister, Commentarius in Sapientiam Salomonis, Gotting. 
1828. Grimm, Commentar tiber das Buch der Weishert, Leipzig 
1837. J. A. Schmid, Das Buch der Weisheit, iibersetze und 
erkldrt, 1858 (Cathol.). Grimm, Das Buch der Weishett erklart 
(Exegetisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, 6 pts.), Leipzig 1860 
(not a new edition of the former work, but an entirely new 
one). Gutberlet, Das Buch der Weisheit, tibersetzt und erklart, 
1874 (Cathol.). Deane in the above-named separate edition. 
The older literature in Fabricius, Biblioth. graec. ed. Harles, iii. 
727-732. Fiirst, Biblioth. Jud. iii. 219-221. Grimm, Exeget. 
Handb. p. 45 sq, Herzog’s Real-Hne, 2nd ed. i. 496. 

Separate investigations: Salthenius, Diss. critico-theol. de 
auctore libra Samentiae Philone potius Alexandrino quam sentore, 
Regim. 1739. Bretschneider, De libri Sapientiae parte priore 
c. 1-xL e duobus libellis conflata. Pts. i-iii Viteb. 180+. 
Winzer, De philosophia morali in libro Sap. expostta, Viteb. 
1811. Grimm, De Alexandrina Sagientiae libri indole perperam 
asserta, Jen. 1833 (subsequently withdrawn by himself). 
Gfrorer, Philo, vol. ii. (1831) pp. 200-272. Dihne, Geschichtl. 
Darstellung der siid.-alex, Religionsphilosophie, vol. ii. (1834) 
pp. 152-180. Bruch, Weisheitslehre der Hebrder, Strassb. 1851, 
pp. 322-378. Schmieder, Ueber das B. der Weishett, 1853. 
Weisse, De Evangelienfrage (1856), p. 202 sqq. Noach, "Payche, 
ili, 2, pp. 65-102. Néagelsbach in Herzog’s Real-Ene. 1st ed. 
xvii. 622 sqq. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iv. 626 sqq. 
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The same, Jahrbb. der bibl. Wissensch. iii. 264 8sq., ix. 234 sq., 
x. 219 8sq., xi. 223 sqq. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 
iii, 2 (3rd ed. 1881), pp. 271-274, Kiibel, “Die ethischen 
Grundanschauungen der Weisheit Salomo’s” (Stud. und Krit. 
1865, pp. 690-722). Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos (1872), 
pp. 192-202. Fritzsche in Schenkel’s Bibellex. v. 647 sqq. 
Hausrath, Newestamentl. Zeitgesch. 2nd ed. ii. 259 sqq. Griitz, 
Gesch. der Juden, vol. iii. (3rd ed. 1878) pp. 628-630 (note 3). 
Perez, La Sapienca dt Salomone, saggio storico-critico, Firenze 
1871. The same, Sopra Filone Alessandrino e il suo libro detto, 
“ La Sapienza di Salomone,” Palermo 1883. The Introductions 
of J ain Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Welte, Scholz, Noldeke, De 
Wette-Schrader, Reusch, Keil, Kaulen, Kleinert, Reuss (sce 
above, p. 12). 


2. Aristobulus. 


The author of the Wisdom of Solomon is one whose views 
are still chiefly based upon the Palestinian Proverbial Wisdom, 
which in him is only peculiarly modified by the influence 
of Greek philosophy. The Alexandrian Aristobulus on the 
contrary is a Hellenistic philosopher in the proper sense. He 
is acquainted with, and expressly quotes the Greek philoso- 
phers Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, and is at home with their 
views as a philosopher by profession. 

The statements of the ancients do not indeed entirely agree 
as to his date. It may however pass for certain that he 
lived in the time of Ptolemy VI. Philometor, and therefore 
towards the middle of the second century before Christ (about 
170—150 Bc). He himself says, in one of his works 
addressed to a Ptolemy, that the Greek translation of the 
Pentateuch was made “under King Philadelphus, thy 
ancestor” (Euseb. Pracp. evang. xiii. 12. 2, ed. Gaisford: ésrt rod 
mpooayopevbevtos Piradergov Baciréws, sod Sé mpoyovov). 
Thus he at all events wrote under a descendant of Ptolemy II. 
Philadelphus. But both Clemens Alexandrinus and Eusebius 
in his Chronicle distinctly mention Philometor."* The same 


16 Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 22. 150: 'ApsaréBounos iv re wparye Trav xpos 
tov Dirogenropa. The reading here is guaranteed, for in Eusebius also, who 
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chronology is also presupposed, when Clemens Alexandrinus 
and Eusebius identify this Aristobulus with the one who is 
mentioned in the beginning of the second Book of Maccabees 
(2 Mace. i 10).” In opposition to such evidence, it cannot 
be taken into consideration, that Anatolius places him under 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus,” and that the only manuscript 
of the Stromata of Clemens Alexandrinus has erroneously 
Philadelphus instead of Philometor in one passage.” 

According to Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 14. 97, this Aristo- 
bulus wrote BcSdia ixava, Probably Clemens does not mean 
to say that he wrote several books, but that the one work 
which he knew of his was an extensive one. We are 
indebted for further particulars to Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Strom. i, 15. 72, i. 22. 150, v. 14. 97, vi. 3, 32), Anatolius 
(in Euseb. Hist. eccl. vii. 32, 16-19, Anatolius was an older 
contemporary of Eusebius) and Eusebius (Praep. evang. vii. 14, 
viii. 10, xiii. 12). Aristobulus is also briefly mentioned by 
Origen (contra Cels. iv. 51). The only two passages which 
are verbally preserved are in Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 10 and 
xiii 12, For whatever other verbal quotations are found 
(Clemens, Strom. i. 22. 150 = Euseb. Praep. ix. 6. Clemens, 
Strom. vi. 3. 32 = Euseb. Praep. vii. 14) are certainly contained 
also in the text of these larger fragments”” The passage, 
which Cyrillus Alex. (contra Julian. p. 134, ed. Spanh.) 
in the Praep. evang. ix. 6 gives this passage from Clemens, the manuscripts 
all have D:roeyropa. Euseb. Chron. ad Olymp. 151 (ed. Schoene, ii. 124 sq.). 
The Greek text, which is preserved in the Chronicon paschale, is as follows: 
"ApsordBovaros lovdaiog waprxaryrixos PircooPos tyvopilero, o¢ Ilrovtpenig re 
Diropeyrops tEnyhosis rie Mavetos ypePacg advidyxer. So too the Armenian 
and Jerome. The 151st Olympiad =176-172 B.c. 

17 Clemens Alex. Strom. v. 14.97. Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 9, jin. 

18 Anatolius in Euseb. Hist. eccl. vii. 32. 16. | 

19 Clemens, Strom. v. 14.97. The cod. Laurentianus, i.e. the only manu- 
script in which the Stromata of Clemens has come down to us (for the 
Parisinus, saec. 15, is only a copy from it), has here @:addsaqos. Modern 
editors have however correctly replaced it by D:Aopegropa. 

20 Namely: (1) Clem. Str. i. 22. 450=Eus. Pr. ix. 6=Eus. Pr. xiii. 


12.1. (2) Clem. Strom. vi. 3. 82 = Eus. Pr. viii. 10.14. (8) Eus. Pr. vii. 
14 =Eus. Pr, xiii. 12. 10-11. 
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ascribes to Aristobulus, is derived from the third Book of 
the Indica of Megasthenes, and has been only ascribed to 
Aristobulus in consequence of a very inconsiderate use of 
Clem. Al. Strom. i. 15. 72. 

The work which was in the hands of these Fathers is 
designated as an explanation of the Mosaic laws." According 
however to the fragments preserved, we must conceive of it 
not as an actual commentary on the text, but as a free repro- 
duction of the contents of the Pentateuch, in which the latter is 
philosophically explained. Hence it is not Philo’s allegorical 
commentaries on single passages of the text, but his systematic 
delineation of the Mosaic legislation, the characteristics 
of which have been described p. 219 above, which is 
analogous to it. Like Philo, Aristobulus already seems to 
have given a connected representation of the contents of 
the Pentateuch, for the purpose of showing to the cultured 
heathen world, that the Mosaic law, if only correctly under- 
stood, already contained all that the best Greek philosophers 
subsequently taught. The work was first of all intended 
for King Ptoleny Philometor himself?’ who is therefore 
addressed in the text (Eus. Pr. viii. 10. 1 sqq., xili, 12. 2). 
Hence. it is self-evident, that it is addressed simply to 
heathen readers. His chief object was, as Clement says, to 
show “that the peripatetic philosophy was dependent upon 
the law of Moses and the other prophets” (Strom. v. 14. 97: 
"AptotoBovaAm . . . BuBdAta memovnta ixava, 6 dv atrodetK- 
yugl THY WepiTaTntTiKyy dirocodgiay éx Te ToU Kata Mwvoéa 


21 Euseb. Praep. erang. vii. 138. 7, ed. Gaisford: ray trav lepav vepoys 
ippenvsiaey, Euseb. Chron. ad Olymp. 151 (ed. Schoene, ii. 124 8q.): 
izyyyouis THs Mavotws ypeT%s (this Greek wording, preserved by means of 
the Chron, paschale, is confirmed by the Armenian [enarrationem librorum 
Moysis] and by Jerome [ezplanationem in Moysen commentarios]). Ana- 
tolius in Euseb. Jiist. eccl. vii. 82. 16: BiBaroug tEnyurinads rou Muavotws 
¥GpOV. 

22 Clemens AJ. Strom. i. 22. 150=Eus. Praep. evang. ix. 6. 6: iv r@ 
xpiry Tay pos Tov Diroxeyrops. Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 9, fin.: iv ro 
xpos IlroaAsweioy tov Baeoiia cvyypappart. Euseb. Pracp. evang. vii 
13, fn. Anatolius in Euseb. Hist. ccel. vii. 32. 16. 
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vouov Kat Tov adr\wv npTHeOas apodyntov). This is sub- 
stantially confirmed by the fragments preserved, only instead 
of the peripatetic the Greek philosophy in general should 
rather be spoken of. For Aristobulus is not contented with 
exhibiting the intrinsic agreement of the Mosaic law with the 
philosophy of the Greeks, but roundly asserts that the Greek 
philosophers, a Pythagoras, a Socrates,a Plato, derived their 
doctrines from Moses, nay, that even the poets Homer and 
Hesiod borrowed much from him, for that the essential con- 
tents of the Pentateuch had been rendered into Greek long 
before the Greek translation of the Pentateuch made under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus.* This bold assertion, that Moses was 
the father of Greek philosophy and culture, was embraced also 
by later Jewish Hellenists. Especially do we again meet 
with it in Philo. 

The fragments preserved give us at least an approximate 
notion of the execution in detail. A large portion of the 
passages are employed in settling the true sense of the Biblical 
anthropomorphisms, Thus eg. the long passage in Euseb. Pr. 
evang. xiii. 12. 1-8, which, according to the parallel passage in 
Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 22.150 = Euseb. Pr. ix. 6, is taken from 
the first book of Aristobulus’ work, and evidently belonged to 
the explanation of the history of the Creation, shows, that 
nothing else is meant by the words “ God said, and it was,” than 
that everything came to pass by the operation (Suvdyes) of God, 
as indeed was taught by the Greek philosophers Orpheus and 
Aratus. The following passage (Eus. Pr. xiil, 12. 9-16), which 
also belonged to the explanation of the history of the Creation, 
treats of the seventh day as the day of rest, and explains its 
meaning by an appeal, among other things, to supposed verses of 
Hesiod, Homer, and Linus.™ Another passage (Eus. Pr. viii. 10) 


28 See especially Euseb. Praep. evang. xiii. 12. 1= Clemens, Strom. i. 
22. 150 = Euseb. Praep. ix. 6. 6-8 Pythagoras, Socrates and Plato: 
Eus. Pr. xiii. 12. 4, ed. Gaisford. Homer and Hesiod: Eus. Pr. xiii. 12. 13. 

24 A small portion of this (Eus. Pr. xiii, 12. 10-11) is also found J. 
erang, Viti. 14. ‘ 
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shows what we are to understand, when the hands, arms, 
face and feet of God, ora walking of God, are spoken of.” 
Lastly, the extract from Anatolius, given in Euseb. Hist. eccl. 
vii, 32, 17-18, is occupied with the Passover, which is cele- 
brated, when both the sun and moon are in the equinox, viz. 
the sun in the vernal, and the moon opposite him in the 
autumnal equinox. Just this fragment shows, that Aristobulus 
by no means occupied himself with only philosophically 
explaining away the text of the Pentateuch, but that he 
really gave a description and explanation of the Mosaic law. 
While endeavouring however to settle its meaning, he often 
enters, as Origen especially intimates (contra Cels. iv. 51), 
into the region of allegorical interpretation. 

The fragments give no further disclosure concerning the 
philosophical standpoint of Aristobulus. It may without any 
hesitation be assumed that he was an eclectic. The fragment 
on the meaning of the Sabbath “enters into a Pythagorean- 
like dilation on the power of the number seven.” Else- 
where Aristobulus appeals not only generally to Pythagoras, 
Socrates and Plato, but, when entering more into detail, to 
the peripatetic doctrine in particular.” That he the more 
closely adhered to the latter is vouched for by the Fathers, 
who unanimously call him a peripatetic.® 

It is almost incomprehensible, that many more recent 
scholars (eg. Richard Simon, Hody, Eichhorn, Kuenen, Gratz, 
Joel) should have disputed the genuineness of the whole 
work of Aristobulus. The picture, which we obtain from the 
fragments of the work that have come down to us, go entirely 
coincides with all that we elsewhere learn of the intellectual 
tendency of Hellenistic Judaism, that there is absolutely no 
occasion for any kind of doubt. The sole reason against the 

25 A small sentence from it is found in Eus. Pr. viii. 10.14; also in 
Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 3, 82. 

26 Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, iii. 2. (8rd ed.) p. 264. 

27 Eus. Pr. ev. xiii. 12. 10-11 =vii. 14. 

28 Clemens, Strum. i. 15. 72, v. 14. 97. Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 9, 


Jin., ix. 6. 6... Chron. ad Olymp. 151 (ed. Schoene, ii, 124 8q.). 
DIV. IL VOL. IIL. Q 
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genuineness, which at all deserves mention, is the certainly 
indisputable fact that Aristobulus cites supposed verses of 
Orpheus, Hesiod, Homer, and Linus, which are certainly 
forged by a Jew. It is thought, that such audacity is incon- 
ceivable in a work intended for King Ptolemy himself. The 
assumption on which the argument starts is, that the verses 
were forged by Aristobulus himself—an assumption not only 
incapable of proof, but in the highest degree improbable. The 
verses were probably derived from an older Jewish work (see 
on this point No. vi.), and adopted by Aristobulus in all good 
faith in their genuineness, Aristobulus only did what later 
Christian apologists have also done, without thereby affording 
a ground for doubting the genuineness of their works. 


The entire work of Aristobulus is said, according to a marginal 
note in the cod. Laurentianus of Clemens Alexandrinus’ 
Stromata, to have been still extant towards the close of the Middle 
Ages in a library at Patmos (on Strom. i. 22.150, a hand of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century remarks: ’ApioroSov?.0u BiBA0g arn 
h spe civ Didounropa éoriv cig sav Taruov, qv eywye ofda;, see the noté 
in Dindorf’s ed.). Whether this note is worthy of credence is 
however very doubtful. ; 

Compare in general: Richard Simon, Histoire critique du 
Vieux Testament, pp. 189,499. Hody, De hbliorum textibus, 
p. 50 sqq. Fabricius, Biblioth. graec. ed. Harles, i. 164, iii. 469 
sq. Eichhorn, Allgem. Bibliothek der biblischen Literatur, vol. v. 
(1793) pp. 253-298. Valckenaer, Diatribe de Aristobulo Judaco, 
philosopho pertpatetico Alexandrino, Lugd. Bat. 1806 (chief 
work). Gabler’s Journal fiir auserlesene theolog. Literatur, 
vol. v. (1810) pp. 183-209 (advertisement of Valckenaer's work). 
Winer in Ersch and Gruber’s Allgem. Encyclop. § 1, vol. v. 
(1820) p. 266. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, i. (1829) p. 448. 
Gfrorer, Philo, ii. 711-21. Déahne, Geschichtl. Darstellung der 
gid.-alex. Religionsphilosophie, ii. 73-112. Fiirst, Biblioth. Jud. 
1.53 sq. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 473 sqq., 564 sqq. 
Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iv. 335 sqq. Teuffel in Pauly’s 
Real-Enc, i, 2 (2nd ed.), p. 1600. Cobet in the Aoyios “Epuns, i. 
(1866) pp. 173-177, 521. Zeller, Due Philosophie der Griechen, 
iii. 2 (8rd ed.), pp. 257-264. Ueberweg, Grundriss, 4th ed. 1. 
240 saqq. Binde, Aristobulische Studien, 2 pts. Glogau 1869- 
1870 (Gymnasialprogr.). Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos (1872), 
pp. 185-192. Kuenen, De godsdienst van Israél, ii. (1870) 
pp. 433-440. Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 166-169. 
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Gritz, Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1878, 
pp. £9-60, 97-109. Joel, Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte zu 
Anfang des zweiten christlichen Jahrhunderts (1880), pp. 77-100. 


3. Philo. 


Philo, the more recent fellow-countryman of Aristobulus by 
two centuries, represents the same tendency. His main effort 
also is to prove, that the views derived from Greek philoso- 
phers were genuinely Jewish. And this he does now for 
heathen, now for Jewish readers; for the former to inspire 
them with respect for Judaism, for the latter to educate them 
to such a Judaism as he himself represents. It may safely 
be assumed, that there were between Aristobulus and Philo 
other representatives of this tendency. For it presented itself 
in Philo with such assurance, and in such maturity of form, 
as would not be conceivable without historical connection. 
Nothing however of the supposed literary productions of such 
individuals has come down to us. 

Since Philo, by reason of his eminent importance and the 
extent of his extant works, demands a separate delineation 
(§ 34), we will here only briefly mention those writings of his 
in which philosophical instruction and discussion form the 
main object. Among these are in the first place two of his 
principal works on the Pentateuch, viz.: (1) the Zytjpata xal 
Avoess, & short explanation of Genesis and Exodus in the form 
of questions and answers ; and (2) the Nouwy tepwy adrnyopiat, 
the extensive allegorical commentaries on select passages of 
Genesis, in the form of Rabbinical Midrash. These form Philo’s 
chief philosophical work properly so called, and constitute in 
extent about the half of Philo’s still extant writings. (3) The 
work, IIep) rod wdyta orrovdaioy elvac érevPepov (Quod omnis 
probus liber), properly only the second half of a work, whose 
first half, which is lost, dealt with the theme zrepi rod Sodio 
eivat Travta davAov, was also occupied in the discussion of 
philosophical questions. (4) epi wrpovolas. (5) "Adéavdpos 
4 wept Tob Aoyoy Exew ta Goya GHa, Particulars concerning 
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all these works will be found in § 34. The two last-named 
are also of interest, because Philo in them chooses the form of 
the Greek dialogue in discussing the theme. 


4. The Fourth Book of Maccabees. 


To philosophical literature belongs also the so-called fourth 
Book of Maccabees. For the Judaism, which the author 
recommends, is influenced by the Stoic philosophy. 

In its form this piece of writing is a discourse. It directly 
addresses its hearers or readers (i. 1, xviii. 1). The contents 
being of a religious and edifying kind, it might even be called 
a sermon, and the choice of this form referred to the custom of 
religious lectures in the synagogues. But when Freudenthal 
(pp. 4-36) emphatically insists that we have here an actual 
specimen of synagogue preaching, this is not only incapable 
of proof, but also improbable, the theme discoursed on being 
not a text of Holy Scripture, but a philosophic proposition. 

The author had only Jews in view, whether as hearers or 
readers (xviii. 1: ® trav "ABpaptaiwy omepuatwy arroyove 
aaides 'Iopandiras). He desires to show them, that it is not 
difficult to lead a pious life, if only they follow the precepts 
of “pious reason.” For “pious reason is the absolute ruler of 
the motives” (i. 1: avrodéarotos dort tav wadav o evoeBis 
Aoytow0s). This proposition is the proper theme of the dis- 
course; its meaning is first explained, and its truth afterwards 
proved by facts from Jewish history, especially by the laudable 
martyrdom of Eleazar,and the seven Maccabaean brothers. A 
large portion of the contents is therefore devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the martyrdom of these heroes of faith. In his grossly 
realistic delineation of the several tortures, the author shows 
even greater want of taste than the second Book of Maccabees, 
and the psychology assumed is as contrary as possible to 
nature, His authority seems to have been the second Book of 


29 I quote according to the division into chapters and verses of Fritzache’s 
edition of the Apocrypha, 
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Maccabees, At least it cannot be proved that he drew, as 
Freudenthal (pp. 72—90) supposes, from the larger work of 
Jason of Cyrene (2 Mace. ii. 23). 

The author's own standpoint is influenced by Stoicism. 
The fundamental idea of the whole discourse is that of Stoic 
morality, viz. the rule of reason over impulse. The setting 
up too of four cardinal virtues (ppovners, Sixcacocvyn, avdpeia, 
cwdpoovrn) is derived from Stoicism. But this influence 
of Stoicism does not anywhere penetrate more deeply with 
the author. Even the fundamental idea is transformed 
in Jewish fashion. For the reason, to which he ascribes 
dominion over desire, is not human reason as such, but pious 
reason: 0 evaeB8ns Aoysouos (i. 1, vii. 16, xiii, 1, xv. 20, 
Xvi. 1, xviii. 2), te. reason guiding itself according to the rule 
of the divine law (comp. alsoi. 15 sq.). He also goes his own 
way in the description and division of the affections (see 
Freudenthal, p. 55 sqq.; Zeller, iii 2. 276). But it would 
be doing him too much honour to designate him as an 
eclectic philosopher. He is but a dilettante in philosophicis, 
somewhat after the fashion of Josephus, who also knows how 
to give his Judaism a philosophic tinge. Of all Jewish philo- 
sophers known to us, our author stands relatively nearest to 
Pharisaism, for just what he extols in the Maccabaean brethren 
ig their punctilious adherence to the ceremonial law. Two 
of his Jewish views in particular may be brought forward as 
worthy of notice—(1) his belief in the resurrection, the form 
of which is not that of the Pharisaic belief in that doctrine, 
but the form met with among other Jewish Hellenists, of a 
faith in an eternal and blessed life of pious souls in heaven 
(xiii, 16, xv. 2, xvii. 5, xviii. fin.) ;™ and (2) the notion that 
the martyrdom of the righteous serves as an atonement for the 

% For further particulars, see Grimm, Exeget. Handb. p. 289, and Freu- 
denthal, pp. 67-71. Caution is however needed in the settlement of details, 
because the text seems to be not quite free from Christian interpolations. 
See Freudenthal, p. 165 sqq. Such an interpolation are the words el; revs 


xérmwous «bres, Which are wanting in the cod. Alex. and Sin. The thought 
however remains the same even without these words. 
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sins of the people (vi. 29: xa@apavoy avtay moincoy To éuov 
alua, nat avrixpvyov avtav AdBe Thy eunv yuynv; xvii. 29: 
avtinpuyov yeyovotas Tijs Tod EOvous dpaptias).” 

Josephus is named by Eusebius and other Church writers 
as the author of this book. This view however has only the 
value of a hypothesis. For the book still appears in many 
manuscripts anonymously, and was therefore certainly at first 
issued without the name of the author. The entirely different 
style, and the circumstance, that Josephus in his Antiguzties 
nowhere makes use of the second Book of Maccabees and 
thus seems not to know it, while the work in question is 
entirely based upon it, speak against his authorship. The 
first century after Christ is generally accepted as the date of 
composition, chiefly because the book must have been written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. Though the latter 
cannot be proved, this view must be pretty nearly correct, 
since a more recent book would no longer have been accepted 
by the Christian Church. 


Eusebius, speaking of the writings of Josephus, says concern- 
ing the file and authorship, Hist. eccl. 111. 10.6: Mexéynras d& xai 
G0 OUx dyewts orovdacua oh avdpi wep] airoxparopog AoyvsOLOU, 
6 riveg MaxxaPasxdy ixtypapay x.r.2. Hieronymus, De viris 
allustr. c. 13 (Vallarsi, ii. 851): “ Alius quoque liber ejus, qui 
inscribitur wep! avroxpdropog Poy:uov valde elegans habetur, in 
quo et Machabaeorum sunt digesta martyria.” The same, contra 
Pelagianos, ii. 6 (Vallarsi, ii. 749): “ Unde et Josephus Macha- 
baeorum scriptor historiae frangi et regi posse dixit pertur- 
bationes animi non eradicari (=4 Mace. iii. 5).” The article in 
Suidas, Lez. 3.v. Idenxos, is taken from the Greek translation of 
Hieron. de viris tlustris,c.13. For other authors who attribute 
this book to Josephus, see Grimm, Handb. p. 293 sq. It is 
also frequently attributed to Josephus in the MSS. (Grimm 
as above. Freudenthal, p. 117 sqq.). Its title as the fourth 
Book of Maccabees (MaxxeSaiwy 3°) is found in Philostorgius 
and Syncellus, and in some Scripture MSS., and indeed in the 
latter without the mention of Josephus as its author (so esp. 
cod, Alex, and Sin.). For further particulars, see Freudenthal, 
pp. 117-120. On the use of the book in Christian ascetic 
literature, see above, p. 214. 


$1 Comp. Freudenthal, p. 68. 
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The manuseripts, in which our book has come down, are 
some of them manuscripts of Scripture, some of Josephus. The 
former are not numerous, since as a rule only three books of 
Maccabees were received as canonical (Freudenthal, pp. 118, 
119). Still the two most important manuscripts for our book 
are Scripture MSS., viz. the codex Alexandrinus (No. iii. in 
Fritzsche) and Stnatticus (No. x. in Fritzsche). On the 
editions of these manuscripts, see above, p. 166. More con- 
cerning them will be found in Fabricius-Harles, Biblioth. graec. 
v. 26 sq. Grimm, Handbd. p. 294. Freudenthal, pp. 120-127, 
169 sq., 173. Fritzsche, Prolegom. p. xxi. sq. Collations chiefly 
in Havercamp’s edition of Josephus, 1i. 1. 497 sqq., ii. 2. 157 sqq. 
A fragment in Tischendorf, Monumenta sacra inedita, vol. vi. 
1869. Various readings of a Florentine MS. (Acguts. ser. iii. 
No. 44) are given by Pitra, Analecta sacra, vol. ii. (1884) 
pp. 635-640. 

The text is prinéed in accordance with the manuscripts, on 
the one hand in some editions of the Septuagint and in separate 
editions of the Apocrypha, on the other and chiefly in the 
editions of Josephus. Most of the editors have troubled them- 
selves very little about the manuscripts. The first attempt at 
a recension of the text from the best authorities is made in 
Fritzsche’s edition of the Libri apocryphi Vet. Test. graece (Lips. 
1871). For more on the editions, see Grimm, Handb. p. 294 sq. 
Freudenthal, pp. 127-133. 

Erasmus compiled a Latin paraphrase of this book (printed 
eg. 1n Havercamp’s Josephus, 11. 2. 148-156). Nothing reliable 
is as yet known of any ancient Latin translation on which it is 
based. See Grimm, p. 296. Freudenthal, p. 133 sqq. The 
old Syriac translation is published in Ceriani’s photo-lithographic 
edition of the Milan Peshito manuscript (see above, p. 92). 

Grimm has given a careful commentary on this book in his 
Exeget. Handb. zu den Apokryphen, 4 parts, Leipzig 1857. 
Freudenthal’s Die Flavius Josephus beigelegte Schrift Ueber die 
Herrschaft der Vernunft (4 Makkabierbuch), eine Predigt aus 
dem ersten nachchristlichen Jahrhundert, untersucht, Breslau 
1869, is a complete monograph. A German translation is 
contained in the Bibliothek der griechischen und rémischen 
Schriftsteller tiber Judenthum und Juden in neuen Uebertra- 
gungen und Sammlungen, 2 vols. Leipzig 1867. 

Comp. in general: Gfrorer, Philo, ii. 173-200. Déhne, 
Geshichtl. Darstellung der jtid.-alex. Religionsphilosophie, ii. 
190-199. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iv.632sqq. Langen, 
Das Judenthum in Paldstina (1866), pp. 74-83. Geiger, 
Jiidische Zeitschr. fiir Wissensch. und Leben, 1869, pp. 113-116. 
Fritzsche in Schenkel’s Bibellex. iv. 98-100. Keil, Finl. in’s 
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A, T., 3rd ed. (1873) p. 722 sqq. Gratz, Monatsschr. fir 
Gresch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1877, p. 454 sqq. Reuss, 
Gesch. der heil. Schriften A. T.’s,§ 570. Zeller, Die Philosophie 
der Griechen, iii, 2 (3rd ed. 1881), pp. 275-277. 


VI. APOLOGETICS. 


The peculiarity of the Jewish people involved the circum- 
stance that the Jews were felt to be, more than other Orientals, 
an anomaly in the framework of the Graeco-Roman world. 
Denying all authority to other religions, they were paid in 
the same coin, and their right of existence upon the soil of 
Hellenistic culture disputed. The town municipalities tried 
to get rid of such inconvenient fellow-citizens ; the populace 
was always ready to lift up a hand against them, while by 
the educated they were despised and derided (see vol. ii. pp. 
273-276, 291). Hellenistic Judaism thus found itself 
continually at war with the rest of the Hellenistic world ; 
it had ever to draw the sword in its own defence, Hence 
a large share of the entire Graeco-Jewish literature subserves 
apologetic purposes. Especially does the historic and philo- 
sophic literature essentially pursue the design of showing 
that the Jewish nation was, by reason of the greatness of its 
history and the purity of its teaching, if not superior, at least 
equal to others. Besides these indirectly apologetic works, there 
were also some which sought ina systematic manner to refute 
the reproaches with which Judaism was assailed. These were 
called forth by the sometimes utterly absurd fables propagated 
by certain Greek literati concerning the Jews, and generally 
by the direct accusations brought against them in Greek and 
Latin literature. These accusations had their rise in Egypt 
(Joseph. contra Apion. i. 25). Alexandrian literati were 
the first to write against the Jews. From these turbid waters 
later writers, especially Tacitus, drew. In what follows we 
shall speak in the first place of literary opponents, and after- 
wards of the apologetic works and the points of dispute 
themselves (Attack and Defence). 
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1. The Interary Opponents. 


1, AManetho (comp. Josephus, contra Apion. i. 26-31). 
The Egyptian priest Manetho composed, in the time of 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, therefore about 270-250 3B.c., a 
learned work on Egyptian history in the Greek language, 
derived from the sacred records themselves (Joseph. contra 
Apion. 1.14: yéypade “EdXddt Govy thy mwatpiov ictopiar, 
ée Te Tay iepav, a gnolv av’tos, petagpdoas. Ibid. i. 26: 
o thy Alyuirriaxny iotopiay éx TeV iepav ypappatov pebep- 
pynveve drecxnpuévos). From these Aiyumrrstaxa of Manetho 
Josephus gives in two places long fragments, which however, 
as Josephus himself states, are of very different character. 
The portions (from the second Book of the A’yumriuaca) in 
i. 14~16, which treat of the rule of the Hyksos in Egypt, 
make, by the copiousness of their contents and the conciseness 
of their form, the most favourable impression. Nothing in 
them gives occasion for doubting that their contents are really 
derived from the ancient records. Of quite another kind are 
the portions in i, 26,27. These do not indeed pretend to 
be authentic history, but only give, according to Manetho’s 
own confession, the legends current concerning the Jews (i. 16: 
6 MaveOawv ove ee tay trap’ Aiyurrrios ypanpdtov, GAN ds 
QUuTOS @pmoNoynKey, éx Tay adeoTroTws pubodcyoULEeVwY 
apootéberxev, I, 26: expe pev tovtwy nreodovOnce tais 
avaypadais, éreta Sé Sous e£ovciay ait@ Sia tod davar 
yparey Ta pvOevoueva nal Aeyoueva mrepl trav "Iovdaiwy, 
Aovyous dmiWavous twapevéBarev). It is here related, how King 
Amenophis of Egypt assembled in one place all the lepers of 
the country, 80,000 in number, and sent them to work in 
the stone quarries east of the Nile. After they had laboured 
there a long time they petitioned the king to assign to them 
the town of Auaris, which had formerly been inhabited by 
the Hyksos, as a place of residence. The king granted their 
request. When however they had taken possession of the 
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town, they were attacked by the king and chose a priest of 
Heliopolis named Osarsiph as their head, who gave them new 
Jaws, in which they were especially commanded to worship 
no gods and to kill the sacred animals. He also invoked the 
aid of the Hyksos from Jerusalem as allies. With their 
assistance the lepers now drove away King Amenophis and 
ruled Egypt for thirteen years. The priest Osarsiph then 
took the name of Moses. After the thirteen years the Hyksos 
and the lepers were driven out of Egypt by King Amenophis. 
This history concerning the origin of the Jews was therefore 
read in his text of Manetho by Josephus. Whether it is 
derived from Manetho himself is questionable. Many recent 
investigators, ¢.g. Boeckh, Carl Miiller, Kellner, regard it as a 
later insertion.” The possibility of its being such cannot be 
disputed, since this much read work already existed in various 
recensions even in the time of Josephus.” This view does 
not however appear to me to be probable in the case in 
question, For if an enemy of the Jews had subsequently 
inserted the passage, he would scarcely have been so truthful 
as expressly to bring forward the fact, that he was not giving 
a history accredited by ancient records, but only ra pulevopeva 
Kai Aeyopeva wept trav ‘Iovdalwy. In these words we hear 
the strict investigator, who indeed as an enemy of the Jews 
cannot deny himself the reporting of these tales, but expressly 
distinguishes them as legends from authentic history. At 
any rate Josephus read the section in all the copies known 
to him of Manetho; for he says nothing of any difference 
in this respect.” 

82 Boeckh, Manetho und die Hundssternperiode, p. 802. Miiller, Fragm. 
hist. grace. ii. 5146, Kellner, De fragmentis Manethonianis, p. 52 sq. 

33 In the passage, i. 14, Josephus gives a long extract from Manetho, in 
which the name Hyksos is explained by ‘‘Shepherd Kings.” On this 
Josephus remarks, that “in another copy” (iv dare dvriypade) another 
explanation is given. "Ev daaq b& tis Bi6aw (i. 14 near the end) must be 
understood in the same sense, t.e. of another manuscript, not of another 
part of Manetho's work. 


84 It must not be urged (as by Kellner) against the origin of the section 
in question, that it is contradictory to the passage given, i. 14. Such a 
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The fragments of Manetho are best collected in Carl Miiller, 
Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum, vol. 11. (1848) pp. 511-616. 
Comp. on Manetho in general: Bockh, Manetho und die Hunds- 
sternpertode, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Pharaonen, Berlin 
1845. Biéihr in Pauly’s Real-Ene. iv. 1477 sqq. Nicolai, 
Griechische Interaturgeschichte, 2nd ed. vol. ii. (1876) pp. 
198-200. Krall, “ Die Composition und die Schicksale des 
Manethonischen Geschichtswerkes” (Sizwngsberichte der Wiener 
Akademie, philos.-histor. Classe, vol. xcv., yearly course 1879, 
pp. 123-226), treats, pp. 152-169, especially of the fragments 
in Josephus. 

On the fragments in Josephus: Hengstenberg, Dic Biicher 
Moses und Aegypten, with an appendix: Mfanetho und die 
Hyksos, Berlin 1841. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel (3rd ed.), 
ii. 110 sqq. Kellner, De fragmentis Manethonianis, quae apud 
Josephum contra Apionem, 1, 14 and i. 26 sunt., Marburg 1859. 
J. G. Miller, Des Flavius Josephus Schrift gegen den A pion 
(Basel 1877), pp. 120 sqq., 185 sqq., 214 sqq. 


2. Apollonius Molon (or Molonis?). Among the literary 
opponents of Judaism Josephus frequently names one ‘Azrod- 
Awvios 0 Mondwv (contra Apion. ii. 14, ii. 36), in a later passaze 
6 Modwyv ’ArodAdvios (comp. ii. 7: Apollonium Molonis), 
whose full name he also abridges so as to write either only 
"ArrorArwmos (ii. 14 and ii. 37, twice) or only Moder (ii. 2, 
ed. Bekker, 226. 13; comp. ii. 33 and ii, 41: Modwves). 
This adversary of the Jews in Josephus is undoubtedly 
identical with him, from whom Alexander Polyhistor gives a 
passage (in Euseb, Praep. evang. ix. 19: 0 8€ rHv ocvoxeviny 
thy Kata ‘Iovdaiwy ypdwas Modowv).* An orator of the 
same name (Apollonius Molon) is elsewhere frequently 
mentioned as the teacher of Cicero and Caesar and as a writer 
on rhetoric.” It seems however that some discrepancies had 
already crept in concerning him among the ancients. For 


contradiction only exists if the Hyksos are identified—as by Josephus— 
with the Jews, which is certainly a mistake. 

35 The form Méaw» is given by Gaisford according to the better manu- 
scripts ; other editions have Myaws. 

$6 Quintilian, xii.6. 7. Sueton. Caesar, 4. Quintilian, iii. 1.16. Phoe- 
bammon in Rhetores graeci, ed. Walz, vii. 494 (here 'Azonrapios 6 éxixandels 
Moawys). 
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Strabo distinguishes two orators, an Apollonius and a Molon, 
evidently by reason of a more accurate knowledge of the 
matter. He mentions both (xiv. 2. 13, p. 655) as eminent 
men, who lived in Rhodes, and remarks that both came from 
Alabanda in Caria, but that Molon came to Rhodes subse- 
quently to Apollonius, on which account Apollonius said to 
him, “opé porwr.” Thus they were not only fellow-country- 
men but contemporaries. Strabo also distinguishes them in 
another passage, in which he is enumerating the eminent men 
of Alabanda (xiv. 2. 26, p. 661). Cicero too mentions both, 
and indeed so that he calls the one only Apollonius, and the 
other, who was Cicero’s tutor, only Molon.” Hence we must 
certainly distinguish between the two. Apollonius however 
was called by his full name, ’AzroAAwyos 0 tod MoXawvos 
(Plutarch. Cicero 4, Caesar 3; Joseph. Apion. ii. 7); and he 
seems, by placing his father’s name beside his own, according 
to a custom which may be pointed to elsewhere, to have’ 
called himself *AqoAX\wm0s 6 Modwy.* This gave rise to 
his being frequently confounded with Molon. Cicero had 
probably heard both, but his own teacher was Molon. 
We are here concerned, not with the latter, but with his 
older fellow-countryman Apollonius, who, according to 
Cicero, was already a noted teacher 120 years before 
Christ.” 

There existed before the end of the second century before 

87 For proof, see Riese, Molon or Apollonius Molon? (Rhein. Museum, 
1879, pp. 627-630), from which the above details concerning the distinct- 
ness of the two men is taken. 

37a Comp. Quaestiones epicae, 1837, p. 23, note (with appeal to Sturz, Opp. 
p. 14). The supposition of Riese, that the name Apollonius Molon originated 
in a misunderstanding of the title-superacription "AxcAAwviov tov Moawvos, 
is, according to what has been said, neither necessary nor probable. 

88 Cicero makes Scaevola say, De orat. i.17. 75: ‘ Quae, cum ego praetor 
Rhodum venissem et cum illo summo doctore istius disciplinae Apollonio ea 
quae 2 Panaetio acceperam contulissem, irrisit ille quidem, ut solebat, 
philosophiamque contempsit,” etc. Scaevola was praetor about A.U.C. 
638=121 B.c. (see Pauly’s Enc. v. 183). Cicero also mentions this same 


Apollonius, De oratore, i. 28. 126 (Alabandensem Apollonium) and i. 28. 130° 
De inventione, i. 56. 109. 
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Christ, in Caria and Rhodes, sufficient occasion for the com- 
position of a polemical work against the Jews by a living 
orator. For we know that just here the Jews were already 
numerously dispersed during the second century B.c.” The 
work of Apollonius was, according to Alexander Polyhistor, a 
ovoxevn xata ‘Iovdaleov (Euseb. Praep, evang.ix. 19). Hence 
it dealt not merely occasionally, like Manetho’s Aiyurriaca, 
but exclusively with the Jews. As Josephus says Apollonius 
did not, like Apion, heap up his accusations in one place, 
but calumniated the Jews in many passages and throughout 
the work now in one manner now in another (contra Apion. 
ii, 14: ryv xarnyopiay 6 *Ato\Awmo0s ox GOpcay doTrEp 
o ’Ariwv érateyv, adria oropadyny nail Sia waons Tijs 
ovyypagns . . . Aodopet), hence it must be supposed that 
the work was not a purely polemical one, but that, in con- 
nection with statements concerning the Jews, it contained 
much polemical invective. This is also thoroughly confirmed 
by the fact, that the fragment in Alexander Polyhistor 
(Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 19) is occupied in a purely objective 
manner with the history of Abraham, It follows from the 
allusions of Josephus, that the history of the exodus from 
Egypt was also treated of (contra Apion. ii. 2), and that the 
work “contained unjust and untrue reports concerning our 
legislator Moses and our laws” (ii. 14). In the latter respect 
we learn also that Apollonius reproached the Jews with 
“not worshipping the same gods as others ” (ii. 7), with having 
no fellowship with those who believed differently (ii. 36), and 
with being therefore a@eo: and picdvOpwrrot, also as at one 
time cowardly, at another fanatic, as the most incapable among 
barbarians, and as having furnished nothing towards general 
culture (ii. 14). Josephus on his part repays Apollonius in 


29 Comp. 1 Macc. xv. 16-24 and Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 221. The Carian 
towns of Myndos, Halicarnassus and Cnidus and the neighbouring islands 
of Cos and Rhodes are presupposed (1 Macc. xv. 16-24 and elsewhere) to 
be abodes of the Jews. On Halicarnassus, comp. also Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 258 
(Joseph. Anti. xiv. 10, 28). 
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his own coin, reproaching him with gross want of sense, 
arrogance and immoral conduct (ii. 36, 37). 


Comp. on Apollonius in general: C. Miiller, Fragm. hist. 
graec. 11. 208 sq. Creuzer, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1853, p. 83 sq. 
Teuffel in Pauly’s Real-Enc. 1. 2 (2nd ed.), p. 1318. J. G. 
Miiller, Des Flavius Josephus Schrift gegen den Apion (1877), p. 
230. Riese, “ Molon oder Apollonius Molon?” (Rheinisches 
Museum, vol. xxxiv. Jahrg. 1879, pp. 627-630). 


3. Lysimachus (comp. Josephus, contra Apion. i. 34-35). 
The fragment which Josephus, iid., gives from the work of a 
certain Lysimachus relates to the departure of the Jews from 
Egypt, and narrates concerning it similar fables, but still 
more absurd than those told by Manetho. The few occasional 
notices which Josephus elsewhere (contra Apion. ii. 2, twice, 
and ii, 14) gives, refer to the same fact. According to contra 
Apion. ii, 2: 'Amiov ... tov abrov Avowdyp oyedsacas, 
he seems to have been Apion’s predecessor. From the tenor 
of the fragment it may be assumed that he was an Egyptian. 
According to Cosmas Indicopleustes, the work from which the 
fragment is taken is said to have been a “History of Egypt.”” 
Since however Cosmas evidently derives his information only 
from Josephus, and erroneously reckons Apollonius Molon 
among the Aiyurriaxd ovyypayapevot, and nothing else is 
known of the Aiyumrriaxa of Lysimachus, the matter must 
be left uncertain. Two works, @n8aixd mapadoka and 
Niotoe (returns, reversiones, t.c. of Greek heroes from Troy), 
of an author named Lysimachus are frequently cited else- 
where in ancient literature. As the author of the Neortos 
seems to have been an Alexandrian and to have lived in the 
first century before Christ, he is probably identical with this 
Lysimachus. 


49 Cosmas Indicopleustes, Topograph. christ. lib. xii. (by Gallandi, 
Biblioth. Patr. xi. 572): Ol 0¢ re Alyuwriaxnedé cvyypaepsvor, rovriets 
Mavebdy xecl Xespnea xai Axoarravios 6 Moray xal Avolipayos xai’Axiav 
C ypapepearixes, pipeonvra: Meveiws xal rig tEcdou tar view 'lepaya ras ES 
Alyunrroy. 7 
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The fragments of Lysimachus (both those from Josephus and 
those of the @7faixa wapddoka and the Néoro:) are collected in 
C. Miller, Fragm. historicorum Graecorum, iil. 334-342. The 
fragments of the @78. rupéd. are also in Westermann, Ilapa- 
dokoypago: (Brunsvigae 1839), p. xxx. sq., 164 sq. Comp. in 
general: Westermann in Pauly’s Real-Enc. iv. 1311. Stiehle, 
“Die Nosten des Lysimachos” (Philologus, vol. iv. 1849, pp. 
99-110; v. 1850, p. 382 sq.). J. G. Miller, Des Flavius 
Josephus Serhift gegen den Apion, p. 208. 

4. Chaeremon (comp. Josephus, contra Apion. i. 32-33). 
The fragment from Chaeremon also refers to the departure of 
the Jews from Egypt, and is with respect to its contents nearer 
to the narrative of Manetho than Lysimachus is. Josephus 
in this case expressly says, that the fragment was taken from 
the Aiyurriaxy totopia of Chaeremon (contra Apion. i. 32). 
This Chaeremon is also elsewhere known as an author on 
Egyptian matters. In the letter of Porphyrius to the 
Egyptian Anebon, from which Eusebius, Praep, evang. iii. 4 and 
v. 10, gives extracts, two portions which relate to the Egyptian 
mythology and theology are cited from Chaeremon. In the 
second (Euseb. v. 10. 5, ed. Gaisford) Porphyrius designates 
Chaeremon as icpoypapparevs. In the work of Porphyrius, 
which has come down to us, De abstineniia, iv. 6-8, a detailed 
description of the life of Egyptian priests is given from 
Chaeremon, which Porphyry introduces with the words: 
“Chaeremon the Stoic, in treating of the Egyptian priests, 
who, as he says, are esteemed philosophers among the 
Evy ptians, relates, that they chose the sanctuaries as the place 
for philosophizing (Ta yoty xara tos Alyvrtious lepéas 
Xaipypov o Jraios adnyovpevos, ods xal didoaodous 
brerjpal dynot wap’ Aiyvariows, éEnyeiras os roroy pev 
éFeréEavto éudirocopycat ta icpa). . . . Despising every 
other occupation and human pursuit, they devote their whole 
life to the contemplation of things divine,” etc. At the end 

41 The description does not refer to all Egyptian priests, but, as is declared 
at the conclusion (iv. 8), only to the élite among them, the zpogreaz, 


ispooroasoral, Ispoypeppearsig aNd wporcye:. Hieronymus, adv. Jovinian. ii. 
-13, borrows the description from Porphyrius (Vallarsi, ii. 342 aq.). 
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of this account Porphyrius calls Chaeremon a truth-loving, 
trustworthy and intelligent Stoic philosopher (iv. 8, jin.: 
avdpos guradnOous te ral axpiBovs ev Te Tois STewKols wpay- 
patixatata didocodnoavtos), All these portions may well 
have stood in an “ Egyptian History.” From it are also 
derived the communications from Chaeremon in a treatise of 
Psellus published by Sathas (1877). The same Chaeremon 
also wrote a work which is taken up in explaining the hiero- 
clyphics (S:daynata tov iepwv ypappatwy). From this the 
Byzantine Tzetzes has given extracts in his historical work 
(v. 403 in Miller, Fragm. iii. 499) and in his commentary 
on the Iliad (ed. Gottfr. Hermann, 1812, pp. 123 and 146). 
Tzetzes also designates Chaeremon as tepoypaypatevs and 
says, that according to Chaeremon’s view “the @varcds Adyos 
concerning the gods, their physical signification is allegorically 
exhibited in the hieroglyphics” (Zeller). This also charac- 
terizes Chaeremon as a Stoic. Hence there can be no doubt 
that he is identical with our (epoypayparevs, who in a few 
other citations (¢g. in Origen’s contra Celsuwm, 1.59. Euseb. 
Hist. eccl. vi. 19. 8) is simply called Sraxes. He is on this 
account a very remarkable personage for his age: an Egyptian 
priest and at the same time a Store philosopher. Since he was, 
according to Suidas, the instructor of Nero (Suidas’ Lez. sv. 
’AreEavdpos Avyaios), and also the instructor and predecessor 
of Dionysius of Alexandria, who lived from Nero to Trajan 
(Suidas’ Lex, 8.v. Atovdows "AdeEavdpeds), he must have lived 
towards the middle of the first century after Christ. He 
was, according to Suidas, the predecessor of Dionysius in the 
office of librarian at Alexandria. He cannot, by reason of 
the chronology stated, be identical with the Chaeremon who 
is mentioned by Strabo (xvii. 1. 29, p. 806) as a contem- 
porary of Aelius Gallus. Besides the latter has been 
described as a man, who made himself ridiculous by his 
ostentation and ignorance, which are certainly not cha- 
racteristics of a philosopher, 
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The fragments of Chaeremon are collected in C. Miiller, Frag. 
hist. graec. iii. 495-499. To these are to be added: (1) the 
extracts given in Tzetzes, Draconis Stratonicensis liber de 
metris poeticis e Joannis Tzetzae exegens in Homeri Iliadem, 
1st ed. Godofr. Hermannus, Lips. 1812, pp. 123 and 146; 
and (2) those in the treatise of Psellus, published by Sathas 
(Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, vol. i. 1877, pp. 121-133, 
194-208, 309-314). Comp. in general: Bahr in Pauly’s Real- 
Ene. ti. 298 sq. Birch, “On the lost book of Chaeremon on 
Hieroglyphics” (Transactions of the Royal Society of Interature, 
second series, vol. iii. 1850, pp. 385-396). Bernays, TZheo- 
phrastos’ Schrift iiber die Frommigkeit (1866), pp. 21 sq., 150 sq. 
Zeller, “Die Hieroglyphiker Chaéremon und Horapollo” (Hermes, 
vol. xi. 1876, pp. 430-433). Nicolai, Griechische Literaturgesch. 
2nd ed. ii. 559, 561, 677, 690, iii. 383. J. G. Miiller, Des 
Flavius Josephus Schrift gegen den Apion (1877), p. 203 sqq. 


5. Apion (comp. Josephus, contra Apion, ii. 1-13). Apion 
the grammarian, who was distinguished among alli the 
opponents of the Jews for his special malevolence, and was 
therefore treated with special harshness by Josephus, was a 
contemporary and fellow-countryman of Chaeremon. His full 
name was "Arriwv 6 ITdeotoviens.” According to Suidas, 
Tdeoroviens was the name of his father (Lez. sv. ’Aviwv a 
ITXeotovixov), which he afterwards took as a surname, 
When Julius Africanus (in Euseb. Praep. evang. x. 10. 16, ed. 
Gaisford; and in Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 120 and 281) and 
after him the pseudo-Justinian, Cohortatio ad Graecos, c. 9, call 
the name of the father Iooe:dwmos, this is certainly but a 
corruption of ITdecoroviens. According to Josephus (contra 
Apion. ii. 3), Apion was born in the oasis of Egypt, and hence 
was not, as he gave himself out to be, a native of Alexandria. 
He afterwards however received the rights of Alexandrian 
citizenship (Jos. /.c.), and acquired some fame in Alexandria 
as a grammarian. He taught temporarily in Rome also in the 


42 Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 21. 101 (= Euseb. Praep. evang. x. 12. 2): 
"Axias rolvuy 6 ypapparines 6 Tlassorovinns ixsxanéeis. Clem. Rom. Homil. 
iv. 6: "Awaxiava roy TlAsiwrosixny dvdpa ArsSavdpia, ypapparixoy tHe 
ixsorgyyy. Plinius, Hist. Nat. xxxvii. 5. 75: Apion cognominatus 
Plistonices. Gellius, Noct. Att, v. 14: Apion qui Plistonices appellatus est. 
Ibid. vi. 8: ’Aziav, Graecus homo, qui [assrov/xn; est appellatus. 
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time of Tiberius and Claudius (Suidas, Lex. 3.v. ’Amiwy). In the 
reign of Caligula he travelled through Greece as an itinerant 
orator delivering lectures on Homer (Seneca, episé. 88). It was 
also under Caligula, that, on the occasion of the sanguinary con- 
flict of the Alexandrians with the Jews, he came to Rome as the 
ambassador of the former (Joseph. Anft, xviii. 8. 1). Accord- 
ing to Josephus (contra Apion. ii. 3), his death was caused by 
ulcers in the genitals, against which circumcision was of no 
avail He is described as having been ridiculously vain. 
Tiberius called him cymbalum mundi. He himself said, 
without embarrassment, that those to whom he addressed a 
work became thereby immortal,” and congratulated Alexandria 
on having such a citizen as he was (Joseph. v. Apion. 
ii, 12). 

The works of Apion were manifold. The best known seem 
to have been his works on Homer (Commentarwes and a Dic- 
tionary). We are here only concerned with his Egyptian 
History (Aiyurriaxd), which according to Tatian comprised 
five books, of which Josephus cites the third, Tatian and his 
successors the fourth, and Gellius the fifth book. his 
Egyptian History evidently contained all those attacks upon the 
Jews to which the reply of Josephus refers (c. Apion. ti. 1—3). 
Josephus says, at the beginning of his discussion, that it was 
not easy to go through the discourse (réy Aoyov) of Apion, 
because he brought forth all in the greatest disorder. But 
that about three points might be distinguished: (1) the fables 


48 Plinins, Hist. Nat, praef. § 25: Apion quidam grammaticus (hic quem 
Tiberius Caesar cymbalum mundi vocabat, cum propriae famae tympanum 
potius videri posset) immortalitate donari a se scripsit ad quos aliqua 
conponebat. . 

44 Joseph. c. Apion. ii. 2: (nol yep és ti tpiry tay Aiyurriaxey. Tatian, 
Oratio ad Graecos, c. 388 (= Euseb. Praep. ev. x. 11. 14): "Awlas o 
vy pepepeeerixcs, chynp Boxiewratos, iv tH terapty tay Alyurriaxay (xivre dé 
sloss avrg ypeQai) x1r.A. In agreement herewith Clemens Alex. Strom. 
i. 21. 101 = Euseb. Praep. evang. x. 12. 2. Julius Africanus in Euseb. 
Praep. evang. x. 10. 16, and in Syncell. ed. Dindorf, i. 120 and 281. 
Pseudo-Justin. Cohortat. ad Graec. c. 9. Gellius, Noct. Att. v. 14: Apion 

. . in libro Aegyptiacorum quinto scripsit. 
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concerning the departure of the Jews from Egypt, (2) the 
malicious assertions concerning the Alexandrian Jews, and 
(3) the accusations in respect of worship and legal customs, 
Of the latter, Josephus says, that they are mixed up with the 
accusations of the first two categories (él tovrou péutxrat, 
ii. 1, fin.). Thus it appears that a single Aoyos of Apion, con- 
taining all these accusations, and divided by Josephus for the 
sake of order into three categories, was in question. Josephus, 
after entering successively into all three categories (c Apion. 
ii, 2~3 relates to the first, ii. 4—6 to the second, ii. 7-13 to the 
third), leaves Apion and begins to give a positive delineation 
of the Mosaic legislation. At its commencement he once 
more touches incidentally upon Apion, and says of him that 
he has heaped his indictments all together (ii 14: tH 
xatyyopiay ... GOpeay ... éra€ev), in distinction from 
Apollonius Molon, whose polemic pervades his whole work. 
There can therefore be no doubt that the polemic of Josephus 
refers to only one work of Apion’s, and indeed to only one 
section of a larger work. This work was, as Josephus 
expressly says in the beginning of his discussion (ii. 2), the 
Egyptian History. In it Apion apparently took occasion, in 
narrating the departure of the Jews from Egypt, to give a 
hostile description of them, in like manner as Tacitus does in 
his Histories (Hisf. v. 1-12). When consequently Clemens 
Alexandrinus and later Church authors mention a special 
work of Apion, xara ‘Iovéaim», this rests only upon a mistaken 
inference from the information of Josephus. It is just the 
silence of Josephus which proves that no such work ever 
existed. That these Church authors also had no actual 
acquaintance with it, is made evident by a more accurate 
comparison of the text. For Clemens Alexandrinus, in the 
passage where he mentions it, is in fact only copying from 
Tatian, who on his part is only quoting Apion’s Egyptian 
History. And all subsequent writers, who pretend to know 
anything of a work of Apion xara "Iovdalwv, obtain their 
information from either Clement or Josephus. 
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Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos, c. 38 (=EKuseb, Praep. evang. 
x. 11. 14, ed. Gaisford): Mera ds rodrov Aziwy 6 ypapmarinés, dvip 
Coxiararos, iv TH rerdprn ray Aiyurriaxay (orivre 02 siow alrw ypadai) 
TOAAG wav xa) BAPa, Onol ds Ori” Kastoxape siy Adapiy” Auworg xara 
roy 'Apysiov yeviuevos “Ivavov, we ev vols Xpévog avéyparpev 6 Mevdjoros 
Tl roAeuaiog. 

Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 21. 101 (=Euseb. Praep. evang. x. 
12. 2, ed. Gaisford): ’Asiwv rofuy 6 ypauparinds 6 TlAssorovixas 
carinandsig sv rn vsraprn cov Alyurrianwy ioropiavy, Xairot Dikacrey- 
Onutvag apis ‘EBpaious ssaxsiusvoc, Are Alyvariog rd vives, we xal 
xard "loudaiwy cuvrakacta: BiBrsov, 'Auwong roo Alyurriov 
Bacirsws weurnivos xai rav xar’ alrly apace waprupa sapariberas 
Tlrovguaiy riv Msvdqoiov, xai ra rig Aslews airod woe tyes’ “ Karéoxa~ps 
ds rqv xr.a.” (here follows verbally the same quotation as in 
Tatian, whom Clemens had just before expressly quoted). 

Julius Africanus in Euseb. Praep. evang. x. 10. 16, and in 
Syncell. ed. Dindorf, 1. 120 and 281: 'Aciwv d& 6 TMocrdavoy, 
weplepyoraros ypammarixay, iyry xard loudaiwr BiBAw xai iv +7, 
rerdprn ray ioropsay onal, xara, Ivayoy Apyous BacrAia, ’ Auwoios 
Alyutriav BacXevovrog, d&roorjvas Toudaious, av jytioba: Muota. 

" Pseudo-Justin. Cohortatio ad Graec.c.9: Oirw yap TloXtpor 
ve iv oF mparn ray RAAnwxay iovopsav potuvyras xa! Agiwy 6 Mocsdavicu 
év +m xara ‘lovdaiwy BiBrAw xal dy rH vreradpen ray isropsay, 
Atyuv xara Ivayov" Apyoug Bauciia ’Apwwodos Alyuxriny BacAedovros 
arooriva: Toudaious, av nysisba: Mwicia, Kal [roAsuaios 0¢ 6 Mevdz- 
6103, Ta Alyurriay ioropiiy, Aras: rourosg ouvrpiyel, 

The mention of Apion’s supposed work zard 'Iovdciov was 
first introduced in this connection by means of Clement. But 
Clement only says that Apion wrote such a work; for the rest 
he simply quotes, as Tatian does, Apion’s Egyptian History as 
his authority for the statement that Amosis reigned in the time 
of Inachus. Julius Africanus, on the contrary, now ventures 
to assert, on the foundation of the passage of Clement, that this 
statement was found in both the supposed works of Apion, and 
at the same time drags in Moses also, who is not even spoken 
of in the passage quoted from Apion. Finally the author of 
tle Cohortatio again copies only from Julius Africanus. This 
latter fact I have, I think, proved in Brieger’s Zeitschrift fiir 
Kirchengesch. ii. (1878) pp. 319-331. Comp. also Donaldson, 
Mistory of Christian Interature, ii. 96 sqq. Harnack, Zexte und 
Untersuchungen, vol. i. Nos, 1, 2, 1882, p. 157. Neumann, Theol. 
Interaturzeitung, 1883, p. 582. Renan, Marc-Aurdle, 1882, p. 107, 
note. The dependence of the Cohortatio upon the text to which 
Julius Africanus had access is at any rate indubitable. Hence 
Gutschmid, starting from the mistaken assumption that the 
Cohortatvo was more ancient than Julius Africanus, supposed 
that both had a-common source (Jahrbb. fiir class. Philologee, 
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1860, pp. 703-708). Some moderns also acquiesce in this view, 
more through faith in Gutschmid than on sufficient grounds. 
So Volter, Zettschr. fiir wissensch. Theol. 1883, p. 180 sqq. 
Driseke, Zeitschr. fiir Kirchengesch. vol. vii. p. 257 sqq. 
Eusebius, Hist. eccl. ili. 9. 4, in enumerating the works of 
Josephus, says that his work, Ueber das hohe Alter der Juden 
(i.e. contra Ayion.), was written “against Apion the grammarian,” 
who had then composed a Aéyog against the Jews (api¢ ’Aziwva 
rly ypaymarinty xara& “lovdaiwy rauxdds cuvradtavra Adyor), 
Evidently this is only inferred from Josephus. The same 
applies also to Hieronymus, De viris alustr. c. 13 (Opp. ed. 
Vallarsi, ii, 851): adversum Appionem grammaticum Alex- 
andrinum, qui sub Caligula legatus missus ex parte gentilium 
contra Philonem etiam librum, vituperationem gentis Judicae 
continentem, scripserat. The account of Eusebius, which 
Jerome, as his custom is, copies, is here only enlarged by the 
combination that Apion’s book was directed against Philo. 
This combination is founded on Joseph. Anti. xviii. 8.1. From 
the Greek translation of Jerome (Sophronius) again arise the 
statements in Suidas, Lez. .v. ’Iwoonxos. When it is at last said 
in the Clementine Homilies, that Apion wrote rorAd BiBAla against 
the Jews, this statement must of course not be taken seriously. 
Comp. on Apion in general: Burigny, “Mémoire sur Apion” 
(Mémoires de l Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, ancient 
series, vol. xxxviii. 1777, pp. 171-178). Lehrs, “Quid Apio 
Homero_praestiterit” (Quacstiones Epicae, 1837, pp. 1-34). 
Cruice, De Flavit Josephi in auctoribus contra Apionem offerendis 
fide et auctoritate (Paris 1844), re Schliemann, Die Clemen- 
tinen (1844), p. 111 sqq. ©. Miiller, Fragm. hist. graec. iii, 
506-516. Volkmann in Pauly’s Real-Ene. i 1 (2nd ed.), 
Pa 1243 sq. Creuzer, 7heol. Stud. und Krit. 1853, p. 80 sq. 
aret, Des Flavius Josephus Werke tiberseizt, 7 vola, (1856), 
p. 741-745. Hausrath, Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, 2nd 
ai ii, 187-195. N icolai, Griech. Interaturgesch. 2nd ed. ii. 
345-347. J. G. Miiller, "Des Fi. Josephus Schrift gegen den 
Apion (1877), pp. 14-17. Lightfoot, art. “Apion” in Smith 
and Wace, Dictionary of Christian Biography, i. 128-130. 


6. The literary opponents of the Jews hitherto mentioned 
have been here treated of more thoroughly, because the 
polemic of Josephus is directed chiefly against them. An 
exhaustive enumeration of all the Greek and Roman authors, 
who from the beginning of the second century after Christ 
expressed themselves in a hostile manner against the Jews, 
would furnish a list of distinguished names, Almost all the 
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authors who have to speak of the Jews at all do so ina 
hostile manner. Among pre-Christian Greek authors Josephus 
chiefly names the distinguished historian and philosopher 
Posidonius as an adversary of the Jews (c. Apion. ii. 7). In his 
great historical work (see on it Div. i. vol. i. § 3) he probably 
somewhere seized the opportunity of giving a polemical 
excursus against the Jews, and afterwards many subsequent 
writers, as Diodorus (xxxiv. 1) and Trogus Pompeius, who comes 
down to us through the extract of Justin (xxxvi. 2, 3), drew 
either directly or indirectly from his much read work. The 
‘works too of Nikarchus (Miiller, Fragm. iii. 335) and Damo- 
kritus (Miiller, Fragm. iv. 377), which are scarcely known by 
name, were also polemical Of Roman historians, besides 
Trogus Pompeius already mentioned, prominence must be 
given to Tacitus, whose description of the Jews (Hist. v. 2 sqq.) 
is dictated by the most profound contempt. The Roman 
satirists Horace, Juvenal, and Martial have also notably made 
the Jews the butt of their wit. 


2. Apologetic. 


Jewish Apologetic followed a twofold way of defence, 
a direct and an indirect one, against the many attacks which 
Judaism had to undergo. A large portion of the historic and 
philosophic literature of Hellenistic Judaism is of an indirectly 
apologetic character; it seeks to show that the Jewish nation 
need in no respect shrink from a comparison with other nations. 
But this was not thought enough; the attempt was also some- 
times made to refute point after point in a systematic manner 
the accusations raised against the Jews. Two of such syste- 
matically apologetic works are known to us, one (that of Philo) 
only by a short fragment, the other (that of Josephus) in the 
complete text. (1) Eusebius gives in the Praep. evang. viii. 11 

45 Comp. on Posidonius as the source of subsequent writers the article of 


J. G. Miller, Stud. u. Kritik. 1848, p. 893 eqq., and his commentary on 
Joseph, c. Apion. (1877) pp. 214 sqq. and 258 aq. 
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the description of the Essenes from Philo’s azoNoyia trép 
‘Iovdaiwy. From this however we can form no idea of its 
whole design. The work of Philo wept 'Iovdaiwy, mentioned 
in Euseb. Hist. eccl. ii. 18. 6, is certainly identical with it. 
(2) The work of Josephus, to be mentioned in this connection, 
is known to us by the title of contra Apion. This title, which 
did not originate with Josephus himself, gives an erroneous 
idea of its contents. For it is by no means occupied with 
Apion alone, but undertakes a comprehensive and systematic 
defence of the Jewish people against all the accusations raised 
against them (further particulars, Div. i. vol. i. § 3). 

In endeavouring in what follows to give a sketch of the 
main substance of the indictment and defence, we must chiefly 
restrict ourselves to the material afforded by Josephus, his 
work being the only one handed down to us, which both 
contains a survey of the points of accusation and furnishes a 
view of the method of apologetic demonstration. The disposition 
of the Graeco-Roman world towards the Jews has been already 
described (Div. ii. vol. ii p. 291). Here only the actual 
accusations and the Jewish answer to them will be brought 
forward. 

1. Extensive and learned matter is furnished by Josephus 
in the first section (i. 1-23) to prove, that the Jewish nation 
was not inferior in point of antiquity to other cultured nations, 
He says, that to maintain, that it is of recent origin because 
the Greek historians say nothing of it, is foolish, even if the 
assumption were correct. For even the silence of all the 
Greek historians would prove nothing against the early 
existence of the nation, since the Jews, as dwelling in an 
inland country, might easily remain unknown to the Greeks. 
In truth however the Jewish nation was already known in 
very anceent times by the best historians of he Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, Chaldaeans (Manetho, Dios, Menander, Berosus, 
and others), nay even by Greek historians themselves. The zeal 
which Josephus exhibits, and the large amount of matter he 
brings forward, show how important this point was in his 
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eyes. The assertion of modern origin was equivalent to the 
assertion of historical insignificance. A nation, which had 
but recently appeared upon the stage of history, had of course 
also no importance in history. It received its culture from 
the more ancient nations. But this was to strike at the roots 
of Jewish honour, and hence the Jewish apologist regarded 
it as his first duty thoroughly to repel such an insult.“ 

2. While the Greeks in general were satisfied with 
denying the high antiquity of the Jewish nation, the 
Alexandrians related very unfair things concerning the 
origin of the Jews. The quintessence of their fictions was, 
that the Jews were leprous Egyptians, who succeeded in a 
very dishonourable manner in forming themselves into a 
separate nation, in leaving Egypt and settling in Palestine.” 
Josephus felt himself master of the situation in opposing 
these fables. With dignified superiority he pointed out to 
the Alexandrians the absurdity and the internal discrepancy 
of their assertions (i. 24-35, ii. 1-3). 

3. With the imputation of recentness of origin was con- 
nected the assertion, that the Jews had done nothing for culture. 
Apollonius Molon said, that they were the most incapable 
of barbarians and had therefore contributed no useful inven- 
tion to general culture (contra Apion. ii. 14: adverrdtous 
evar Tay BapBapwy nai da tovTo unddv eis tev Blovy etpnua 
cupSeBrAjcOas povovs). Apion said, that they had produced 
no eminent men, such as inventors of arts or men distinguished 
for wisdom (contra Apion. ii. 12: Oavpacrods dvdpas ob mrapec- 
xijxapev, olov teyvav tivav eiperdas 7 copia Siadéportas). 
These reproaches were encountered with the older Jewish 


46 On the motive for the proof of antiquity, see contra Apion. ii. 15. It 
is well known, that Christian apologists also lay great stress upon it. See 
Tatian, c. xxxi. 36-41. Theophilus, ad Autol. iii. 20 eqq. Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Strom. i. 21. 101-147. Tertullian, Apolog. 19. Pseudo- 
Justin, Cohort. ad Graec.c. 9. Eusebius, Praep. evang. x.98qq. And more 
in Semisch, Justin, i. 134. 

47 So with much variation of detail: Manetho (contra Apion. i. 26), 
Lysimachus (i. 84), Chiéremon (i. 32), Apion (ii. 2). Also Justin, xxxvi. 2, 
and Tacitus, Fist. v. 8. Comp. also Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 250. 
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legend, that the Jews were on the contrary the originators of 
all culture. According to Eupolemus, Moses was the first 
sage, the inventor of alphabetic writing (see above, p. 203). 
According to Artapanus, Abraham instructed the Egyptians 
in astrology, Joseph undertook the improved cultivation of 
the land, and Moses introduced culture of every kind (p. 206). 
The philosopher Aristobulus already declares Moses to be the 
father of Greek philosophy, and that Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, 
and the rest all derived their philosophy from him (p. 240 sq.). 
The same assertion is repeated by Philo, and Josephus takes 
jast the same tone though making no use in his Apology of 
the legends of Eupolemus and Artapanus. He lays the chief 
stress upon proving besides the high antiquity, the wisdom 
and excellence of the Mosaic legislation. 

4. The special accusations against Judaism were above 
all in respect of its religious worship, which was always 
connected with the refusal to acknowledge any other worship 
as legitimate, This last was in the era of heathenism a thing 
unheard of. “To live and let live” was the motto in the 
province of religion. The most opposite kinds of religious 
worship were readily tolerated, if only the adherents of one 
cultus would hold others legitimate. Especially was it taken 
for granted as a thing self-evident, that the citizens of the 
same town should, besides any private worship of their own, 
participate in honouring the gods of the town. What an 
abnormity then must it have been felt, that the Jews should 
entirely reject every kind of worship except their own, and 
absolutely refuse to take part in any other! From the stand- 
point of Hellenism this was synonymous with Athesm. If 
they are citizens, why do they not worship the gods of the 
city? This accusation of a@eorns, of contempt for the gods, 
recurs in almost all adversaries of the Jews, from Apollonius 
Molon and Posidonius to Pliny and Tacitus; and from it 

48 Apion in Joseph. contra Apion. ii. 6: quomodo ergo, inquit, ai sunt 
cives, eoadem deos, quos Alexandrini, non colunt? Posidonius and 
Apollonius Molon, ibid. ii. 7: accusant quidem nos, quare nos eosdem deos 
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certainly arose in great part the conflicts of municipalities 
with the Jews, especially in the towns where they possessed 
rights of citizenship. It was easy in theory but difficult in 
practice, for apologetic to hold its ground in presence of this 
accusation. With an educated reader it was not very difficult 
to make manifest the advantages of the monotheistic and 
spiritual view of the nature of God, especially as Greek 
philosophy offered an abundance of thoughts, which came in 
this respect to the aid of Jewish apologists. In this sense 
does Josephus proceed, simply exhibiting the Jewish idea of 
God in its superiority (contra Ayion. ii. 22). In practice 
however the masses were not to be influenced by such con- 
siderations. For the reproach still adhered to the Jews, that 
they absolutely rejected what others regarded as the worship 
of God. Hence the chief weapon of Jewish apologetic upon 
this point was a vigorous attack. When the Jews were 
reproached for despising the gods, they showed on their part 
what kind of gods they were, whom others honoured; weak 
images of wood, stone, silver, or gold, the work of men’s 
hands, or animals of every kind, or at best beings, who were 
affected with manifold human weaknesses, The Jews might 
well feel themselves superior to the worshippers of such 
gods (comp. eg. pseudo-Aristeas in Havercamp’s Josephus, il. 
2.116. Sap. Salomonis,c.13-15. The Epistle of Jeremiah, 
Joseph. contra Apion. ii. 33-35, and especially the Sibyllines). 

Of less practical importance than the charge of a@eorns 
were certain ridiculous fables which were related concerning 
the Jewish worship; that they paid divine honours to an ass's 
head, and that they annually sacrificed a Greek and fed upon 
his entrails (see above, § 31, notes 239, 240, 250). Such 
fables were indeed believed only in small circles, and Josephus 
very easily proves their absurdity (contra Apion. ii. 7-9). 

5. Of greater weight, on the other hand, was another 
cum aliis non colimus. Apollonius Molon, thid. ii. 14: d¢ détove. - . 


Aodopes- Plinius, H. N. xiii. 4. 46: gens contumelia numinum insignis. 
Tacitus, Hist. v. 6; contemnere deos. 
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point connected with the d@eorns of the Jews, viz their 
refusal of the worship of the emperor. Subsequently to 
Augustus all the provinces emulated each other in the prac- 
tice of this cult (see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 16 sq.). Zeal for this 
was the standard of a loyal and Rome-loving disposition, its 
entire rejection was synonymous with not showing due respect 
to the authorities. Such was at least the view of the Hellenistic 
population, who, according to the customs of the Hellenistic 
period, freely offered their worship to the emperor. The Jews 
were in a favourable position in this respect, inasmuch as 
the emperors of the first centuries, with the sole exception of 
Caligula, did not directly demand this worship. Nor, apart 
from the short episode under Caligula, was it ever required of 
the Jews, whose mode of worship received legal protection, 
together with the legal recognition of their communities from 
Caesar onwards (see above, Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 265). For the 
adversaries of the Jews, however, it was always a welcome 
point of attack, that they proved themselves bad citizens by 
their refusal of worship to the emperor.” Jewish apologists 
could, in answer to this charge, appeal to the fact, that a sacrifice 
was daily offered for the emperor in the temple at Jerusalem 
(Joseph. ¢ Apion, ii. 6, jfin.; Bell, Jud. ii. 10. 4; comp. 
Div. ii vol. i p. 302), and that on special occasions even 
hecatombs were offered for the Roman emperor (Philo, Leg. 
ad Caj. § 45, Mang. ii. 598). Thus, in fact, was a certain 
equivalent furnished for that worship of the emperor which 
was impossible to Jews. Josephus, besides, does not neglect 
pointing on every occasion to the favour which the Jews 
enjoyed both from the Ptolemies and from Caesar (c. Apion. 
i. 4,5; Ant. xiv. 10, xvi. 6). This surely would have been 
impossible unless they had been loyal citizens ! 

6. With this religious isolation was connected a certain 
amount of social tsolation. Judaism expressly repudiated the 

49 Apion in Joseph. c. Apion. ii. 6, med.: derogare nobis Apion voluit, 


quia imperatorum non statuamus imagines. Tacitus, Hist. v.65: nom regibus 
haec adulatio, non Caesaribus honor. 
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idea, now more and more making its way in Hellenism, that 
all men are brethren, and therefore equal before God. It saw 
in the unbeliever only the sinner, who has incurred the judg- 
ment of God, and referred the fatherly love of God only to 
the seed of Abraham, on which account only the children of 
Abraham are brethren to each other. If this particularism 
was not held in its full rigour by philosophic and Hellenistic 
Judaism in general, it gained on the other hand a support 
from the view, that the heathen as such were unclean, that 
in the interest of Levitical purity intercourse with them was 
as far as possible to be avoided, and from the anxiety with 
which contact with everything that stood in any kind of relation 
to idolatry was abhorred (comp. Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 51-56). 
If, then, the Jew was already directed in theory to regard the 
non-Jew as only an “alien,” tt was also impossible to him in 
practice, if he desired to observe the law, to live in any close social 
intercourse with the heathen. This theoretical and practical 
dps€ia, which was in opposition to the entire tendency of the 
Hellenistic period, was constantly and very specially made a 
reproach against the Jews. To the Greeks and Romans, who 
were unacquainted with its deeper motives, it appeared only 
as a want of humanity, of true philanthropy, nay as criminal 
misanthropy. And it may indeed not infrequently have really 
manifested itself in such forms.” The process adopted in this 
respect by apologetic writers was on the one hand chiefly that 


60 The councillors of Antiochus Sidetes already pointed to the dsesEice of 
the Jews (Joseph. Antt. xiii. 8.8, and Diodor. xxxiv. 1, probably after 
Posidonius). Justinus, xxxvi. 2. 15: caverunt, ne cum peregrinis con- 
viverent. Apollonius Molon in Joseph. ¢. Apion. ii. 14: dg... psoas- 
Oparmwoug Aosdopei. Ibid. ii. 86: & Moray "AxworrAdwiog Gear xarwydpnety Cri 
HH weepacexcpesbes ros Aras Tpoxcersanupeivove oes wepl Gsov, pended 
xosvervsiv ebtropeen Toig xed’ éripar ourydssceey Biov Cay wpocespovseivoss. Lysi- 
machus asserted (Joseph. c. Apion. i, 34), that Moses had directed the Jews: 
pegrs dvbpaxer tivl edvonetsy, etc. According to Apion (Joseph. c. Apion. 
ii, 8), the Jews were accustomed, at the annual sacrifice of a Greek, to 
swear, ut inimicitias contra Graecos haberent, or, as it is said, ii. 10: sesder! 
sdvoyosivy bAACQvAW pecAsora Of" EAAnory Tacit. Hest. v. 5: adversus omnes 
alios hostile odium: separati epulis, discreti cubilibus... alienarum concubita 
abstinent. Juvenal, Sai. xiv. 1038-104 (see Div. ii vol. ii. p. 295). 
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of pointing to the humano appointments of the law, especially 
with regard to strangers (Joseph. c. Apion. ii. 28-29), and on 
the other that of showing, how the ancient laws of other 
States went much farther in the exclusion of strangers than 
the Mosaic law did (c. Apion. ii. 36-37). 

7. The peculiarities of the Jews already mentioned, viz. their 
aBeorns and their asia, are those which came forward the 
most prominently an public life. It was on this account that 
the Jews appeared to be the enemies of such public regula- 
tions and institutions as had then been formed, nay as the 
opponents of all other human intercourse. Hence it is on 
these points that attacks are most seriously directed. Other 
peculiarities gave occasion rather to derision and contempt 
than to actual accusations. Among these were (a) circum- 
cision, (b) abstinence from swine's flesh, and (c) the observance 
of the Sabbath." Even the most malicious of their other 
opponents did not venture upon the reproach of that special 
immorality to which Tacitus alludes.” Apologetic writers 
oppose to the derision shown towards these several peculiari- 
ties an ideal picture of the entire Mosaic code. As Philo by 
his idealistic representation of the Mosaic legislation (see above, 
p. 219 sq.) already gave an indirect apology for it, so also 
does Josephus endeavour, by a connected and positive state- 
ment, to show, that the precepts of the Mosaic law are in 
every respect the purest and most ideal (c. Apion. ii. 22-30). 
In doing this he does not enter into these objectionable 
points, but contents himself with referring his opponent, the 
Egyptian Apion, to the fact, that the Egyptian priests also 
were circumcised and abstained from swine’s flesh (Ap. ii. 13). 
To show the value and excellency of the law, he points out in 
general its high antiquity (ii. 15), the blameless character of 

51 Circumcision: Apion in Joseph: c. Apion. ii. 18, tntt. Horace, Sat. 
i. 9. 69 aq. Swine’s flesh: Apion in Joseph. ¢. Apion. ii. 18, init. Juvenal, 
Sat. vi. 160, xiv. 98. Observance of the Sabbath : Javenal, Sat. xiv. 105-106. 
Tacit. Hist. v. 4. 

52 Tacit. Hist. v.56: projectissima ad libidinem gens. . . inter se nihil 
illicitum. 
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Moses the lawgiver, and also the fact that this law really 
fulfilled its object, being known and obeyed by all, which 
astonishing result arose from its being not only taught but 
practised (ii. 16-19). Finally, Josephus brings forward the 
circumstance, that no Jew-is ever unfaithful to his law, which is 
again a proof of its excellence (ii. 31-32, 38). The deficien- 
cies found in this treatise, inasmuch as it does not further 
enter into those points which were objected to by the heathen, 
are abundantly compensated for by Philo, who in his special 
delineation of the Mosaic law treats all these points very 
thoroughly, and everywhere proves their reasonableness.” 


VII. JEWISH PROPAGANDA UNDER A HEATHEN MASK, 


At the close of our survey, we have still to discuss a class 
of literary productions highly characteristic of Hellenistic 
Judaism, viz. Jewish works under a heathen mask. The works 
which belong to this category, differ greatly so far as their 
literary form is concerned, but have all the common feature 
of appearing under the name of some heathen authority, 
whether of a mythological authority, as the sibyl, or of 
persons eminent in history, as Hecataeus and Aristeas. The 
very choice of this pseudonymic form shows, that all these 
works were calculated for heathen readers, and designed for the 
propagation of Judaism among the heathen. For only with 
heathen readers were such names a standard authority, and only 
on their account could this form have been chosen by Jewish 
authors. Hence the tendency, which is peculiar to a large por- 
tion of the Graeco-Jewish literature in general, viz. the tendency 
to influence non-Jewish readers, here obtains significant expres- 
sion, In one respect or another its intention was to carry on 

68 Qn Circumcision: de circumcisione = Opp. ed. Mang. ii. 210-212. 
Sabbath observance: de septenario, § 6-7 = Mang. ii. 281-284. Prohibition 
of unclean animals: de concupiscentia, § 4-9 = Mang. ii. 852-855. On the 
obeervance of the Sabbath, compare also Aristobulus in Euseb. Praep. evang. 


xiii. 12. 9-16, on unclean animals, pseudo-Aristeas in Havercamp’s 
Josephus, ii, 2. 117, 
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among the heathen a propaganda for Judaism. The special 
design however certainly differed in different cases. The Sibyl- 
lines desire to effect a propaganda properly so called. They 
set forth directly before the heathen world the folly of idolatry 
and the depravity of its moral conduct; they threaten punish- 
ment and ruin in case of impenitence, and promise reward 
and eternal happiness in case of conversion, and they thus 
seek to win adherents to the Jewish faith in the midst of the 
heathen world. An effect however of quite a different kind 
is aimed at in other works of this category; their purpose is 
not so much to propagate the faith ag the honour and credit: 
of the Jews. Thus, pseudo-Aristeas eg. seeks, in his whole 
narrative of the translation of the Jewish law into Greek, to 
show what a high opinion was entertained by the learned 
Ptolemy IL. of this law and of Jewish wisdom in general, 
and with what great honour he treated Jewish scholars. A 
directly missionary purpose does not come forward in this 
author; he cares more fo create a favourable disposition towards 
Judaism and the Jewish law. And thus throughout this 
category, now one, now the other purpose comes more into 
the foreground—at one time that of winning believers, at 
another, that of creating a favourable impression. Still in one 
way or the other and in the wider meaning all subserve the 
propagation of Judaism. And since they all make choice of a 
heathen mask for this purpose, they all belong, however much 
they may differ otherwise in form and contents, to one 
category. 

We begin our discussion with the Sibylline oracles, not 
because these are the oldest works of this class, but because: 
they are the most important both with respect to extent and 
actual effect. 


1. The Stbyllines, 


The sibyl. was in heathen antiquity “the semi-divine 
prophetess of the orders and counsels of the gods concerning 
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the fate of cities and kingdoms” (Liicke).* She was distin- 
guished from the official priestly order of prophets by repre- 
senting a free and non-official prophetic power, being indeed 
first of all a personification of the Deity as revealing itself 
in nature. She is represented as a nymph dwelling by 
streams and grottoes, The most ancient authors speak only 
of a sibyl; so Heraclitus, who is the first to mention one at 
all (in Plutarch, de Pythiae oraculis, c. 6); so also Euripides, 
Aristophanes, Plato.” The fact, that her voice was said to 
have been perceived in different places, then led to the sup- 
position, that she wandered from place to place.” At last 
this was not found sufficient, and different sibyls said to dwell 
in different places were distinguished. Their number is very 
differently stated. There are learned combinations, which 
have been made now in one manner, now in another.” The 
statement of Pausanias (Descr. Graec. x. 12), who distinguishes 
four sibyls, is worthy of notice. These are: (1) The Hero- 
phile who came from Marpessus in the region of Troy, pro- 
phesied in various parts of Asia Minor and Greece and was 
falsely stated by the Erythraeans to have been an Erythraean ; 
(2) a more ancient one, probably the Libyan (Maass, p. 7), 
but whose abode, in consequence of a gap in the text of 
Pausanias, cannot be determined ; (3) the Cumanian; and (4) 
the Hebrew, who is also called the Babylonian or Egyptian. 


54 The most important material concerning the sibyls was already col- 
lected by Opeopéus in his edition of the Orac. Stbyll. pp. 56-1438. For 
more recent authorities, comp. especially: Klausen, Aeneas und die Penaten 
(1839), pp. 208-812. Liicke, Einleitung in die Offenbarung des Johannex 
(2nd ed.), p. 81 sqq. Alexandre in his Ist ed. vol. ii. (1856) pp. 1-101. 
Scheiffele, art. ‘‘Sibyllae,” in Pauly’s Real-Enc. vi. 1147-1153. Pape- 
Benseler, Wérterb. der griech. Eicennamen, s.v. Zisvara. Marquardt, 
Rémische Staatsverwaliung, vol. iii, (1878) p. 336 sqq. Bouché-Leclercq, 
Ilistoire de la divination, vol. ii; Les sacerdoces divinatoires; devins, 
chresmologues, Sibylles ; Oracles des dienx, Paris 1879. Maass, De Sidyl- 
larum indicibus, Diss. Gryphiswald 1879. 

55 Maass, De Sibyllarum indicibua, p. 1. 

58 F.g. Pausanias, Descr. Graec. x. 12. 

87 On the numerous calculations, see especially Maass, De Sibyllarum 
indicibus, 1879. : 
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It seems as if Pausanias purposed thus to state the four chief 
kinds of sibyl: the Libyan as the most ancient, that of Greek, 
Asia Minor, the Roman and the Oriental. He expressly desig- 
nates the latter as the most recent. It is highly probable, that 
the information relating to this subject is already a deposite 
of the Jewish sibyl fiction. Among other computations, the 
most noted is that of Varro, who names ten sibyls.” In the 
Roman period the most famous were the Erythraean (from 
Erythraea on the Ionian coast, opposite the island of Chios) 
and the Cumanian (in Lower Italy). 

Written records of supposed Sibylline oracles were here 
and there in circulation; but such remains of them as have 
come down to us through occasional quotations in authors 
such as Plutarch, Pausanias and others, are brief and scanty, 
and furnish no distinct notion of them.” In Asia Minor 


58 The words of Pausanias are as follows (Descr. Graec. x. 12. 9): 
"Easrpadn 38 xaei vorspow rH¢ Anuovs [but there lived later than Demo] 
mapa Efpaios rois vxtp tig Tladasorivns yuvn xpnopeodoyos, dvopece 08 aera 
Zan. Bupswocov 32 elves waerpos xacl 'Epupccvdns pentpds Pact TaBnv’ of di 
aurgy BaBuvarwsiav, trepos 3 SiBvArAav xedovow Alyurriav. — Alexander 
Polyhistor being the first among Greek authors known to us, who quotes 
the Jewish siby] (see below), we may perhaps conclude, that Pausanias 
derived bis statements from Alexander (see Maass, pp. 12-22). From a 
similar source come also the statements concerning Teu87én in Suidas, 
Lex. 8.0. VipuvrrAa (TiPvarw Xardele 4 rai pcs tivay EPpeiee dvopalopiwn, 4 
xecl Tlepois, 4 xupip crdpats xecroupeivn Zee 6nbn x.7.A.), and in the anonymous 
catalogues allied to Suidas, which mention Ta694n (Maass, De Sibyll. 
indic. pp. $8, 42, 44). The designation of the sibyl as a daughter of 
Berosus is found also in pseudo-Justin, Cohort. ad Graec. c. 37. The 
Jewish sibyl identifies herself with the Erythraean, but says that she came 
from Babylon (Sib. iii. 808 sqq.). Clemens Alex. Protrepi. vi. 70-71, calls 
her xpo@iri¢ ‘EGpeiov. Comp. in general, Alexandre, ii. 82-87. 

59 Varro in Lactantius, Div. Jnstit. i. 6: primam fuisse de Persis .. . 
secundam Libycam . .. tertiam Delphida . . quartam Cimmeriam in 
Italia . . . quintam Erythraeam .. sextam Samiam.. septimam Cu- 
manam .. . octavam Hellesponticam in agro Troiano natam vico Marmesso 
circa oppidum Gergitium . .. nonam Phrygiam . . decimam Tiburtem. 
See other computations, ¢.g. in Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 21. 108 and 182; Suidas, 
Lex. 8.0. 3/BvrArAe@ and others. 

60 See the collection in Alexandre’s 1st ed. of the Orac. Sibyll. vol. ii. 
(1856) pp. 118-129. Some already in Opsopéus, in his edit. of the Orac. 
Sibyll, p. 414 sqq. 

DIV, II. VOL. III. S 
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and Greece these pieces circulated only in private possession, 
without being publicly supervised or officially used. But 
their credit and influence must not be on that account slightly 
estimated.“ They attained quite a different importance in 
Rome, where they arrived by way of Cumae from Asia Minor.® 
King Tarquin Superbus is said to have obtained a collection 
of Sibylline oracles, which were preserved in the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus.® These having perished in the confia- 
gration of the Capitol, B.c. 83, the Senate, at the instigation 
of the consul C, Curio, sent an embassy, B.c. 76, to Asia 
Minor, which sgain made in Erythraea and other places a 
collection of about a thousand verses, which was again 
deposited in the Capitol. The collection was afterwards 
occasionally enlarged and expurgated, and was in existence 
in the fourth century after Christ. Besides this official col- 
lection, Sibylline verses in private possession were also circu- 
lated, but these, by reason of the misuse made of them, were 
frequently confiscated and destroyed by the authorities. The 
official collection was kept secret, and only consulted on 
important occasions, chiefly to ascertain what expiations were 
required on the occurrence of public misfortunes, 

This Sibyllism was from its very nature specially adapted 
for being turned to account in the interest of religious propa- 
ganda. The oracles, being of apocryphal origin, in private 
possession, and circulating without control, might be completed 
and added to at pleasure. What had been done in this 
respect by Greek hands might as easily be undertaken by 
Jewish. Besides the oracles, like the mysterious in general, 


61 See on the Sibylline oracles among the Greeks, Alexandre as above, 
ii, 102-147. 

63 See on the Sibylline oracles among the Romans, Opsopous, pp. 
462-496. Fabricius-Harles, Biblioth. graec. i. 248-257. Alexandre in his 
Ist ed. ii. 148-258. Marquardt, Rimische Staatsverwaltung, vol. iii. (1878) 
p. 336 sqq. Huidekoper, Judaism at Rome (New York 1876), pp. 895-459. 

68 Dionys. Halicarn. iv. 62. 

64 Lactant. i. 6. 14 (comp, i. 6, 11), Tacit. Annal. vi. 12. Dionys. 
Halic. iv. 62. 
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enjoyed a high reputation among religiously disposed minds. 
It might then be hoped that entrance to extensive circles 
would be obtained under this form. Hence it was a happy 
hit when Jewish propaganda took possession of this form to turn 
it to account for its own purposes, As far as can be ascertained, 
it was in the second century before Christ that an extensive 
Sibylline oracle of Jewish origin was first put in circulation 
from Alexandria. The result seems to have been favourable, 
for imitators soon arose, at first among the Jews and subse- 
quently among the Christians, For Christians were in this 
respect also the apt scholars of Hellenistic Judaism, They 
not only made willing use of the Jewish Sibylline oracles, 
and highly esteemed them, but also copiously increased what 
they found extant. Production in this department continued 
down to later imperial times, and it is just to the tradition of 
the Christian Church that we are indebted for the possession 
of the older Jewish Sibylline oracles also. 

The first edition of the Judaeo-Christian Sibyllines (Basle 
1545) which have come down to us was prepared by Xystus 
Betuleius after an Augsburg, now a Munich manuscript, and 
comprised eight books. The later editions show the same 
number down to and including that printed in Gallandi’s 
Bibliotheca patrum (vol. i. Venice 1788). Angelo Mai was 
the first to publish from a Milan manuscript a fourteenth 
book (1817), and afterwards from two Vatican manuscript 
books eleven to fourteen (1828). All are combined in the 
modern editions of Alexandre (1st ed.in 2 vols, 1841-1856, 
2nd ed. 1 vol. 1869) and Friedlieb (1852), 

The form of these Judaeo-Christian Sibylline oracles is the 
same as that of the ancient heathen ones, The Jewish and 
Christian authors respectively make the ancient Sibyl speak 
to heathen nations in Greek hexameters, and in the language 
of Homer. The contents subserve throughout the purposes 
of religious propaganda, The Sibyl prophesies the fate of the 
world from the beginning to the times of the author, for the 
purpose of then uniting with it both threats and promises for 
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the immediate future ; she rebukes the heathen nations for the 
sinfulness of their idolatry and blasphemy, and exhorts them 
to repent while yet there is time, for that fearful judgments 
will fall upon the impenitent. 

The collection as we have it is a chaotic wilderness, to sift and 
arrange which will ever baffle the most acute criticism. For 
unfortunately it is not the case, that each book forms of itself 
an original whole, but that even the single books are some of 
them arbitrary aggregates of single fragments. The curse of 
pseudonymous authorship seems to have prevailed very specially 
over these oracles, Every reader and writer allowed himself 
to complete what existed after his own pleasure, and to arrange 
the scattered papers now in one, now in an opposite manner. 
Evidently much was at first circulated in detached portions, 
and the collection of these afterwards made by some admirer was 
@ very accidental one. Hence duplicates of many portions are 
found in different places. And the manuscripts which have come 
down to us exhibit great discrepancies in the arrangement.™ 

Such being the nature of the whole, it is not possible 
always to distinguish with certainty between Jewish and 
Christian matter. The oldest portions are at all events 
Jewish, worked up perhaps with single small heathen oracles, 
The main body of the later books is certainly Christian. But 
neither the one nor the other appears in large and closely 
connected masses. As a rule we have always but small 
portions quite loosely strung together, and often without any 
connection. Hence it is only with respect to single and 
comparatively small portions that we can pass a certain 
judgment, as to whether they are Jewish or Christian. Much 
is of so neutral a character, that it may just as well have 
proceeded from one side as from the other. The following 
portions may urith some probability be distinguished as Jewish. 


64a The preface of the compiler of our present collection is still preserved 
(Friedlieb, Appendix, pp. ii.—vii. Alexandre’s Ist ed. i. 2-18, 2nd ed. pp. 
14-21). Alexandre thinks he can place it in the sixth century after Christ 
(ist ed, ii, 421-435, 2nd ed. p. xxxvi. 8qq.). 
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1, The most ancient and certainly Jewish portions are in 
any case contained in the third book. All critics since Bleek 
concur in this opinion. Views, however, differ widely as to 
any nearer determination, whether of the date of composition 
or of the extent of the Jewish portions, According to Bleek, 
Book iii. 97-807 (according to another computation, iii 35— 
746) is the work of an Alexandrian Jew of the time of the 
Maccabees (170-160 B.c.), and contains also a working up 
of older Jewish fictions (97-161, 433-488 [= 35-99, 
371—426]), and later Christian interpolations (350-380 
[= 289-318]). The majority of Bleek’s successors regard 
the whole as Jewish. Gfrérer, Liicke, and Friedlieb concur 
with Bleek with regard to the date of composition. Hilgen- 
feld, on the ground of an ingenious exposition of the difficult 
section iii. 388-400, places the whole (iii 97-817) about 
140 B.c., and is followed herein by Reuss, Badt, and Witti- 
chen. Ziindel also accepted his exposition of iii. 388-400, 
but kept to Bleek’s view of the earlier date of composition. 
Ewald went a little farther forward than Hilgenfeld, by 
placing the composition of Book iii. 97-828 at about 124 B.c. 
But while all hitherto mentioned agree in assuming a Jewish 
authorship, Alexandre ascribes only the portions iii. 97-294, 
489-817, to an Alexandrian Jew of about 168 Bo., and the 
intermediate portion, 295—488, on the contrary to a Christian 
writer. Larocque, while going still farther in the division, 
agrees with Alexandre in regarding the bulk of Book iii. 
97-294, 489-828 as written about 168 Bc, but admits 
also later interpolations in the last section, and considers the 
sections iii. 1-96 and 295-488 as “subordinate collections 
of heterogeneous pieces,’ of which only certain individual 
portions belong to the author of the two first-named large 
portions. Delaunay also esteems the portions iii. 97~294 and 
489-817 not as single productions, but as aggregates of 
separate unconnected oracles of different periods, ranging froin 
about the beginning to the middle of the second century B.c. 

For the purpose of forming a judgment we will first give 
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a survey of the contents, with the omission of the section 
iii. 1-96, which certainly does not belong to what follows. 
The rest is clearly divided by means of the recent additions 
in vers. 295 and 498 into three groups (97-294, 295-488, 
489-828). The beginning of the first group is wanting. It 
commences abruptly by recalling the building of the Tower 
of Babel and the Confusion of Tongues as the causes of the 
dispersion of mankind in all lands (97-100). When the 
whole earth was peopled, the sovereignty over it was divided 
between Chronos, Titan, and Japetos. All three at first ruled 
peacefully near each other, but a quarrel arose between 
Chronos and Titan, which was only settled for a time by an 
assembly af the gods (or as the Jewish author expresses it, 
by an assembly of the Sacedeis), and resulted in the con- 
test between the Chronides and Titans, and the destruction 
of both these races. After their annihilation arose succes- 
sively the kingdoms of the Ecyptians, Persians, Medes, 
Ethiopians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Macedonians, then again 
of the Egyptians, and lastly of the Romans (110-161). Now 
first does the Sibyl begin to prophesy; in the first place 
the prosperity of the Solomonian kingdom, then the Graeco- 
Macedonian, lastly the many-headed (zroAvxpavos) kingdom 
of the Romans. After the seventh king of Egypt of the 
Hellenic race, the people of God again attain to sovereignty 
and will be to all mortals a leader of life (162-195). The 
judgment of God will fall upon all the kingdoms of the 
world, from the Titans and Chronides onwards. Even the 
pious men of Solomon’s kingdom will be visited by misfortune. 
Here the author takes occasion to give a sketch of the 
Jewish people, their reverence for God, and the main points 
of their history from their departure from Egypt down to 
Cyrus (196-294), The second group is almost entirely taken 
up with announcements of judgments and calamities: Against 
Babylon (295-313), against Egypt (314-318), against Gog 
and Magog (319-322), against Libya (323-333). After 
the signs which forebode calamity have been stated, there 
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follow proclamations of woe to single towns and countries, 
concluding with the promise of a universal condition of 
Messianic prosperity and peace in Asia and Europe (341- 
380). Then follow oracles concerning Antiochus Epiphanes 
and his successors (381-400), concerning Phrygia, Troy 
(interspersed with polemic against Homer), Lycia, Cyprus, 
Italy, and other countries, towns and islands (401-488). 
The third group begins with oracles concerning Phoenicia, 
Crete, Thrace, Gog and Magog, the Hellenes (489-572) ; it 
then points to the people of Israel, who cleave to the law 
of God, and do not devote themselves to idolatry and un- 
natural crimes (573-600). Hereupon follows a second 
prophecy of judgment upon the sinful world terminating in 
promises (601-623), and an exhortation to conversion, with 
a description of the ruin which will come upon the ungodly 
world, and especially upon Hellas (624-651). The promise 
of the Messianic King, a prophecy of judgment, and a 
detailed description of Messianic prosperity, interspersed with 
exhortations to Hellas to cease from their presumption, and 
references to omens of the last judgment, form the con- 
clusion (652-807). . The Sibyl says in the epilogue, that 
she came from Babylon, but was wrongly regarded by the 
Greeks as a native of Erythraea (808-817), also that she 
was a daughter of Noah, and had been with him in the ark 
at the time of the Deluge (818-828).* 

This survey of the contents shows, that in any case we 
have not to deal with a single composition, In the second 
group especially, the different portions are entirely uncon- 
nected with each other. Hence it is in any case a collection 
of separate oracles, Nevertheless it is at least possible, that 
the greater number of them are the work of one author. For 
there is not sufficient support for accepting either a heathen 


65 Bleek denies the authorship of the whole epilogue to the composer 
of the rest. With respect to the first half (808-817) there is no valid 
ground for such denial. It might rather be doubted whether the first and 
second halves belong to each other. See Hilgenfeld, Apokal. pp. 78-80. 
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or a Christian origin of the pieces. The mythological por- 
tion at the beginning, which kindly makes the heathen 
gods guiltless human kings of antiquity, may very well have 
been written by a Jew, nay this kind of intermiature of 
Greek and Jewish legends just corresponds with the character 
of Hellenistic Judaism. There exists however no reason for 
supposing that it contains Christian elements, since instead 
of vioy Oeoto in ver. 775 the correct reading is probably 
ynov Qeoto (see vol. ii. p. 139), The circumstance that the 
time of the seventh Ptolemy is referred to in all three 
groups (vers, 191-193, 316-318, 608-610) speaks for their 
virtual connection. Hence the inference attained with respect 
to the date of composition of the separate portions may with 
a certain amount of probability be extended to the whole. 

For determining the date of composition, the following 
limits exist. The author is acquainted with the Book of 
Daniel (vers. 388-400), and the expeditions of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to Egypt (vers. 611-615). On the other hand 
Rome is still a republic (ver. 176: aodvepavos). But the 
most accurate limit is furnished by the threefold recur- 
rence of the assurance, that the end will appear under the 
seventh king of Egypt of Hellenic race (vers. 191-193, 
316—318, 608-610). Hence the author wrote under 
Ptolemy VII. Physcon, who at first reigned together with his 
brother Ptolemy VI. Philometor (170-164 B.c.), was then 
banished from Egypt, but attained after his brother’s death 
to the sole sovereignty (145-117 3c). When Zundel 
thinks, that because the king is called Bacidevs véos (ver. 
608), only the years from 170-164 B.c. can be thought of, 
since Ptolemy Physcon could by no means be any longer 
called young after the year 145, it must be answered, that 
yéos means not only “young,” but “new.” The proper 
sovereignty however of Ptolemy Physcon did not begin till 
the year 145. And that the author intended just this period 
of sole sovereignty is already in and by itself probable; for 
he would have designated the joint government of the two 
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brothers as the sixth kingship. This too is confirmed by 
the plain allusions to the destruction of Carthage and Corinth 
(vers, 484 sq., 487 sq.), both which cities were, as is well 
known, destroyed in the year 146 before Christ. The 
section vers. 388—400 also leads, according to the ingenious, 
but not indeed quite certain explanation of Hilgenfeld, to 
the same period (Apokalypitk, p. 69 sq.; Zettschr. 1860, p. 
314 sqq., 1871, p. 35). Here Antiochus Epiphanes is first 
referred to, and his overthrow then prophesied: “He will 
himself destroy their race, through whose race his race also 
will be destroyed. He has a single root, which also the man- 
slayer (Ares) will eradicate out of ten horns, But he will 
plant another shoot beside it. He will eradicate the warlike 
progenitor of a royal race. And he himeelf.is exterminated 
by the sons. And then will a horn planted near rule.” * 
The race which Antiochus Epiphanes will destroy is that 
of his brother Seleucus IV. The sole root of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, viz. his son Antiochus V. Eupator, is murdered by 
Demetrius I., son of Seleucus IV., or, as the author expresses 
it, he is eradicated out of ten horns, ze as the last of 
ten kings. The shoot, which the god of war plants near, is 
Alexander Balas. He will exterminate the warlike progenitor 
of a royal race, viz. Demetrius I. But he will be himself 
destroyed by Demetrius II. and Antiochus VII. Sidetes, sons 
of Balas. And then will the upstart Trypho rule (146- 
139 B.c.). According to this explanation of Hilgenfeld, our 
author would have written about 140 Bc. And to this we 
must in any case adhere, even if the details of the explana- 
tion should not be all correct.” Traces of a later time can 


66 Vers. 894-400: “N» oy wip yersyy airres bérss tZeeroAtocas, 
"Ex ray 0 versie xeivou vyivos iSeroAsiras 
“Pilcey Teey ye Sidovs, gy noel xcrpes Bpororosyoc 
"Ex dixce 39 xeparav, rapa of Qurcy AAA Curevesin 
Kéwes ropQuping vEveits VEVETH POE peatrcnTyy, 
Kavrés &@’ vlav, ay ic dpcQpove alosov dppne, 
Débciras’ xeel rors 39 wapaPucpevoy xipas apes 

The words a» é¢ cucPpove aissoy dgone are certainly corrupt. 
67 Two things only are suspicious: (1) The subject of xcéps:, ver. 898, 
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scarcely be found. For the western nation, which according 
to vers. 324, 328 sq. is to take part in the destruction of the 
temple, is not the Roman, but according to Ezek. xxxviii. 5 
the Libyan (so Liicke, Hilgenfeld). Only vers. 464—470 seem 
to turn upon later Roman times, and to be an insertion 
(Hilgenfeld, Apokal. p. 72; Zeitschr. 1871, p. 35 8q.). 

The conclusion arrived at is also confirmed by external 
testimony. For according to the information of Euseb. Chron. 
ed. Schoene, i. 23 = Syncell. ed. Dindorf, i: 81 = Cyrill. adv. 
Julian. ed. Spanh. p. 9, the prophecy of the Sibyl concerning 
the building of the Tower of Babel and the conflict between the 
Chronides and Titans which followed it, was already expressly 
quoted under the name of the Sibyl] (3/uAra 5é you, etc.) by 
Alexander Polyhistor, and therefore in the first half of the 
first century before Christ, in his XarSaixd. Such are also 
found, especially from the third book,” among the oldest 
patristic quotations. 

2. To the oldest Jewish Sibylline oracles undoubtedly 
belong also the two extensive fragments (together eighty-four . 
verses) communicated by Theophilus, ad Autol. 1.36. Single 
verses from them are also quoted by other Fathers.” These 
are not found in our manuscripts. In the editions they are 
generally printed at the head of the whole collection, because 
seems to be not ¢uros dado, but the god of war, and avrds, ver. 399, not to 
go upon Puréey dado, but upon yevergp. (2) Alexander Balas was not over- 
thrown by Demetrius II. and Antiochus VII., but by the former and his father- 
in-law Ptolemy VI. Philometor (1 Macc. xi. 1-19 ; Joseph. Antt. xiii. 4. 5-8). 

68 The quotation in Josephus is taken from Alexander Polyhistor without 
mention of his name (Anti. i. 4. 8=Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 15). See 
Bleek, i. 148-152. Freudenthal, Alex. Polyh. p.25, note. The statements 
too concerning the building of the Tower of Babel in Abydenus (Euseb. 
Chron. i. 84 and Praep. evang. ix. 14. Syncell. i. 818q. Cyril. p. 9). 

69 Athenagoras, Suppl. c. 30. Theophilus, ad Autol. ii. 31. Tertullian, 
ad nationes, ii. 12. Clemens Alex. Protrept. vi. 70, vii. 74. Pseudo- 
Justin. Cohort. ad Graec, c. 16. 

70 Gnostic fragment in Hippolyt. Philosophum. v. 16. Clemens Alex. 
Protrept. ii, 27; Protr. vi. 71= Strom. v. 14. 108; Protr. viii. 77 = Strom. 
vy. 14. 115; Strom. iii. 8. 14. Pseudo-Justin. Cohort. ad Graec. c. 16. 


Lactantius, i 6. 15-16, 7. 13, 8. 8; ii, 11. 18 (?), 12. 19; iv. 6.5. Jd. de tra 
dct, c. 22. 7. 
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Theophilus says that they stood at the beginning of the 
Sibyl’s prophecy (€v apyf tis mpodyrelas auvris). But the 
present first and second books being very recent and placed 
quite by accident at the beginning of the collection, and the 
third book being certainly the oldest part, it may be assumed 
beforehand that these pieces formed the introduction to our 
third book. This supposition, probable in itself, becomes 
a certainty through the fact, that Lactantius, among his 
numerous citations, calls only such portions as are found in 
the Theophilus fragments and in our third book, prophecies 
of the Erythraean Sibyl, nay evidently quotes both as parts 
of one book.” The contents of these verses may be called the 
special programme of all Jewish Sibyllism: they contain an 
energetic direction to the only true God and as energetic 
a polemic against idolatry. From no portion can the tendency 
of Jewish Sibyllism be better perceived than from this proem. 

3. Section iii. 36-92 (according to another computation : 
vers. 36-62 of the intermediate section between Books ii and 
iii. and Book iv. 1-30), now standing at the beginning of the 
third book, is also a Jewish fragment of the prae-Christian 
period. Bleek already perceived, that this fragment proceeded 
from an Alexandrian Jew of the time of the first triumvirate 


7! Comp. Bleek, i. 160-166. Lactantius distinguishes the different books 
as different Sibyls. When after quoting from one book he makes a quota- 
tion from another, he says: alia Sibylla dicit. Among his somewhere 
about fifty quotations, extending over Books iii. to viii. of our collection, 
only those from the proem preserved in Theophilus and from the third 
book, are entitled prophecies of the Erythraean Sibyl. From the proem : 
Lact. i. 6. 18-16, 8 3; ii. 12. 19; iv.6.5. From the third book: Lact. 
ii. 16. 1 (=Sib. iii. 228, 229, ed. Friedlieb) ; iv. 6. 5 (= Sib. iii. 774) ; iv. 
15. 29 (=Sib. ili. 814-817); vii. 19. 9 (=Sid. iii, 618); vii. 20. 1-2 
(= Sib. iii, 741, 742) ; vii. 24. 12 (=Sib. iii. 787-798). The passage, Lact. 
iv. 6. 5, is however the most instructive: Si>dylla Erythraea in carminis sui 
principio, quod a summo Deo exorsa est, filium Dei ducem et imperatorem 
omnium his versibus praedicat: wavrorpoPoy xtiorny CotTis vA Free 
areas || xardere, x ayntipe bsayv xavtey izolnes (=proem, vers. 5-6). Et 
rursus in fine ejusdem carminis: atréy axs deos xiorois dydpeccs: yepeipess 
(=Sib. iil. 774, ed. Friedlieb). Et alia Sibylla praecipit hunc oportere 
cognosci: abroy ody vivaoxe beov, Osov vicv idvre (==Sid. viii. 329). Here 
then it is plainly said, that the proem belongs to our third book. 
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(40-30 B.c.), and he has justly found general acquiescence. 
So Gfrorer, Liicke, Friedlieb, Hilgenfeld (Apokal. p. 241), 
Reuss, Larocque (at least for vers. 26-52) and Wittichen. 
Only Badt (pp. 54-61) goes as far as 25 B.c., thinking, 
according to a suggestion made by Frankel, that the 2«Sac- 
tnvot of ver. 63 must mean inhabitants of Sebaste-Samaria. 
Alexandre and Ewald indeed ascribe the oracle to a Christian 
author of the time of the Antonines (Alexandre), or even of 
about a.D. 300 (Ewald). SBleek’s view is however the best 
founded. The piece begins with a cry of woe to the wicked 
race, which is full of all crimes, With this is combined the 
prophecy, that when Rome rules over Egypt also, then will 
begin the judgment and the rule of the Messianic King. 
Even this definition of time: “when Rome rules over Egypt 
also” (ver. 46: Aurtap éret ‘Papn xat Aiyirrrov Bacrdevoes), 
points to a period when the rule of Rome over Egypt was 
something new, therefore to the time of Antony, soon after 
40 8.c, The date becomes perfectly clear by the allusion to the 
triumvirate of Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus (ver. 52: Topeis 
‘Popnpy oixtph poipy xatadndjoovrat), and by the mention of 
the widow, under whose hands the world finds itself being 
governed by her and obeying her in all things, z.e. Cleopatra (vers. 
75-80). Hence the oracle was written between 40 and 30 Bo. 
To go farther down is inadmissible, the end being expected 
during the lifetime of Cleopatra. The mention of the S«8ac- 
tnvol (ver. 63), on account of which Badt would place the oracle 
as late as 25 B.C, may safely be laid to the account of a later 
interpolator. It is probable,as Bleek and Liicke suppose, that 
the bracketed words in vers, 60-63 should be expunged,—. 


"He yap, omrdtay Oelov SuaByoeras ddp1) 

Tléow év avOpwraow, [Arap ta Exact dyopevca, 
"Ocoais ev Todeow pépotres KaxoTnTa pépovory, 
"Ex 8 SeBacrnvav HE] Beriap peromiaber. 


4. Opinions are more divided concerning the fourth book 
than with regard to the passages hitherto treated of. The 
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majority of older critics regard it as Christian. Friedlieb, 
Ewald, Hilgenfeld (Zettschr. 1871, pp. 44-50) and especially 
Badt (1878) admit a Jewish author and place its composi- 
tion about a. 80.7 This view must be allowed to pass as 
correct. For there is nothing at all specifically Christian in 
the book. The Sibyl, who at the commencement calls herself 
the prophetess of the true God, proclaims by His commis- 
sion manifold calamities through war, earthquakes and other 
natural events to the cities, countries, and peoples of Asia 
and Europe. Unless they repent, God will destroy the whole 
world by fire and will then raise men from the dead and sit 
in judgment, sending the ungodly to Tartarus and bestowing a 
new life on earth upon the godly. There is nothing in these 
particulars to recall the Christian sphere of thought, although 
it would hardly be possible to a Christian author to avoid 
mentioning Christ, when writing on eschatology. Nor are 
there any grounds for supposing the author to have been an 
Essene (so Ewald and Hilgenfeld). For the polemic against 
animal sacrifices (ver. 29) is only directed against heathen 
sacrifices ; and the baptism to which the heathen are summoned 
is merely Jewish proselyte baptism (comp. Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 323). 
For determining the date of composition it is decisive, that 
the destruction of Jerusalem (vers, 115-127) and the eruption 
of Vesuvius of av. 79 (vers. 130-136) are presupposed. 
The author also believes with many of his contemporaries in 
Nero’s flight across the Euphrates and his impending return 
(vers. 117-124, 137-139). Consequently the oracle must have 
been composed about A.D. 80 or not much later, and more 
probably in Asia Minor (so eg. Lightfoot and Badt) than in 
Palestine (so Freudenthal). The patristic quotations from this 
book begin with Justin.” It is also noteworthy that two 


72 So too Lightfoot (St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon, 
2nd ed. 1876, p. 96 sq.) and Freudenthal (Alex. Polyhistor, pp. 129, 195). 
Comp. also my account of the work of Badt in the Theol. Litztg. 1878, p. 
858. Dechent again gives his decision for the Christian authorship, Zettschr. 
Sir Kirchengesch. ii. 491-496. 

78 Justin. Apol. i.20 (refers to Sid. iv. 172-177). Clemens Alex. Protrept. 
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verses included in it (97-98) are already mentioned by Strabo, 
p. 536, as oracular sayings. 

5, Very divergent are the decisions of critics concerning 
the jijth book. Bleek distinguishes the following portions as 
Jewish :—(a) vera, 260-285, 481-531, written about the 
middle of the second century before Christ, by an Alexandrian 
Jew; (6) vers. 286-332 by a Jew of Asia Minor soon after 
A.D. 20; (c) perhaps also vers. 342-433 by a Jewish author 
about a.D. 70. While Liicke entirely, and Gfrorer at least 
partly, agree with Bleek, Friedlieb ascribes the whole fifth book 
to a Jew of the beginning of Hadrian’s reign, and Badt toa 
Jew of about A.D. 130; Ewald, Hilgenfeld (Zettschr. 1871, pp. 
37-44) and Hildebrandt regard at least Book v. 52-531 as 
the work of a Jew of about a.p. 80 (Ewald) or a few years 
earlier (Hilgenfeld, Hildebrandt); while Alexandre, Reuss and 
Dechent (Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch. ii. 497 sqq.) attribute 
the book to a Christian Jew. It seems to me a vain 
effort to attempt to settle in detail the origin and date of 
composition of the pieces combined in this book. For it is 
palpable, that we have here no compact whole, but a loose 
conglomerate of heterogeneous portions. Zhe greater number 
are certainly of Jewish origin; for the sections, in which 
Jewish interests and views are brought more or less plainly 
forward, run through the whole book (comp. especially vers, 
260-285, 328-332, 344-360, 397-413, 414-433, 492- 
511). On the other hand the remarkable passage vers, 256- 
259, in which “the excellent man coming from heaven who 
spreads out his hands on the fruit-bearing tree” (Jesus) is 
identified with Joshua (Jesus the son of Nave) is certainly 
Christian.* Thus Jewish and Christian pieces are at all 
iv. 50 and 62; Paedag. ii. 10. 99, iii. 8. 15; Constit. apostol.v.7. Pseudo- 


Justin. Cohort.c.16. Lactant.vii.28.4. Jd. de ira dei, c.23 (three passages). 
74 Sib. vers, 256-259 :— 
Els 06 ris Eooercss evbss dx’ clbipos sSoxog ckviip 

OU rardpas HrAwcey ial CurAoy woAUxaproys 

"Efpaiey 6 dpsotos, O5 GtAscv ore orHosy, See <i 

Puoncas pases re xocry nal xeireciy dvyvoig. eo" kee A 
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events combined in this book. The summing up of the 
discrepant elements under the common term “ Judaeo- 
Christian” is as unhappy an expedient as it is eg. in the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. When however the 
mixture of Jewish and Christian pieces in this fifth book is 
acknowledged, it cannot in many instances, where religion is a 
matter of indifference, be determined to which side they 
belong. So much only is certain, that the Jewish element 
preponderates. With such characteristics it is also impossible 
to determine the respective dates of composition. In the 
Jewish pieces the destruction of the temple at Jerusalem 
(397-413) and apparently the destruction also of the Onias- 
temple in Egypt (so far as vers. 492~511 refer to this) are 
lamented. These pieces and consequently the main body of 
the book might then have been written in the first century 
after Christ. On the other hand, the chronological oracle at the 
beginning (vers. 1-51) certainly leads as far as to the time of 
Hadrian. Quotations are first found in Clemens Alexandrinus.” 

6. Of the remaining books, vi. vii. and viii. are generally 
and correctly esteemed to be of Christian authorship.” The 
origin on the other hand of Books i.-ii. and xi—xiv. is doubtful. 
Most investigators regard these also as Christian.  Liicke, 
Friedlieb and Dechent on the contrary ascribe Book xi. and 
Friedlieb Book xiv. also to a Jewish author. Dechent attempts, 
as Friedlieb also partly does, to point out in Books i. and ii. 
Jewish pieces of greater extent. How difficult it is to find 
sure footing in this respect is proved by the circumstance, 
that Liicke in a later section of his work (inl. die Offend. des 
Joh. p. 269 sqq.) retracted his view concerning Book xi. and 
ascribed it to a Christian author.” This eleventh book is 


75 Clem. Alex. Protrept. iv. 50; Paedag. ii. 10. 99. 

*6 The eighth book (viii. 217-250) contains the famous acrostic upon 
"Inoots Xpsores bob vicg owrnp cravpds, which is also given in Constantine’s 
Oratio ad sanct. cvet. (= Euseb. Vita Const. v.) c. 18 

- 17 So algo. Bleek in his notice of Liicke’s book (Stud. u. Krit, 1854, p. 
976). According to this the statement in Dechent (Dissert. p. 49), that 
Bleek’s view concerning Book xi. ‘‘ was not known,” must be corrected. 
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really not worth contesting. It is a religiously colourless 
versified history of Egypt down to the beginning of the 
Roman supremacy, and may just as well be Jewish as 
Christian. Nor is it very different with the other pieces. 
The portions separated by Dechent from Books i. and ii. may 
in fact be Jewish, but they may just as well be Christian, and 
their entire lack of attestation by the Fathers of the first 


three centuries rather speaks for a later, «¢ a Christian 
origin.” 

The most ancient author who quotes a Jewish Sibylline 
book (and indeed Sv. iii. 97 sqq. ed. Friedlieb) is Alexander 
Polyhistor about 80-40 B.c. See the passage from his XaAdarxa 
in Euseb. Chron. ed. Schoene, i. 23 = Syncell. ed. Dindorf, 1. 81= 
Cyrill. adv. Julian. ed. Spanh. p. 9. The almost verbally 
identical passage in Josephus, Anéé. i. 4. 3 (= Euseb. Praep. 
evang. ix. 15), is copied from Alexander Polyhistor without 
mention of his name. Comp. p. 282 above. 

On the use of the Sibyllines by the Fathers, see Vervorst, De 
carminibus Sibyllinis apud sanctos Patres disceptatio, Paris 
1844. Besancon, De l'emploi que les Peres de Véglise ont fait 
des oracles sibyllins, Montauban 1851. Alexandre’s Ist ed. vol. 
ji, (1856) pp. 254-311. A collection of the most ancient 
quotations is also given in Harnack’s Patres apostol., note on 
Hermas, Vis. ii. 4. A thorough discussion of the numerous 
citations in Lactantius is given by Struve, Fragmenta librorum 
Sibyllinorum quae apud Lactantium repervuntur, Regiom. 1817. 
A manuscript collection by the Scotchman Sedulius (ninth 
century) of the quotations in Lactantius is printed in Mont- 
faucon’s Paleogr. gr. lib. iii. cap. vii. pp. 243-247, and from 
this in Gallandi’s Biblioth. patr. i. 400-406, comp. his proleg. 
, IXXXL 
Whether Clemens Romanus has quoted the Sibyllines is 
doubtful. For it is said in the pseudo-Justinian Quaestt. et 
responss. ad orthodoxos, quaest. 74 (Corp. apolog. ed. Otto, 3rd ed. 
vol. v. p. 108): si rig wapotons xaracracews rd rédog éoriy 4 Bid ocd 
auphs xpiorg rav dosBav, xabd Qacw ai ypapal xpopnray re xal axeo- 
ordAwy, ers OF Kai THE TIBUAANE, xabuc Onow 6 paxapiog KAnung é 
vi «poe Kopi6ioug émioroaz. The Sibyl not being mentioned in 
the received text of the Clementine Epistles, the xaéu¢ must 


78 The oldest testimony which Dechent (Dissert. p. 37) can point out, is 
found in Constantine’s Oratio ad sanct. coet. (=Euseb. Vita Const. v.) 
c. 18: @ rotvuy 'Epudpale Zihvarc Odoxovene tavriy ixry yeveg, petra voy 
xaraxavopey, yeviebes. Comp. Sid. i. 283 eqq. 
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probably be taken as parallel to the xaéé. and thus the words 
irs 06 xal ene BSbAAne are not the words of Clement but of the 
pseudo-Justin. Comp. Harnack’s 2nd ed. of the Clementine 
Epistles, Proleg. p. xl.; Otto in his note on the passage is of the 
contrary opinion. Hermas, Vzs. ii. 4, mentions only the Sibyl 
and not the Sibylline books. Quotations from the latter are 
on the other hand given in the Predicatio Petri e+ Pauli in 
Clemens Alex. Strom. vi. 5. 42-43 (see also Liicke, inl. in die 
Offend. Joh. p. 238; Hilgenfeld, Nov. Test. extra canon. rec. fasc. 
iv. 2nd ed. pp. 57, 63 sq.). Gnostics in Hippolyt. Philosophum. 
v.16. Justin. Apol. i. 20. Athenagoras, Suppl. c. 30. Theo- 
philus, ad Aztol, ui. 3. 31, 36. Tertullian, ad nationes, ii. 12. 
Pseudo-Melito, Apol. c. 4 (in Otto, Corp. apolog. vol. ix. pp. 
425, 463 sq.). Pseudo-Justin. Cohortat. ad Graec, c. 16, 37-38. 
Const. Apost. v. 7. Constantini Oratio ad sanct. coet. (= Euseb. 
Vata Const. v.) c. 18-19. Quotations abound most in Clemens 
Alex. and Lactantius. 

Clemens Alexandrinus quotes: (1) The prooemium : Protrept. 
ii 27. Protr. vi. '71=Strom. v. 14. 108. Protr. viii. 77= 
Strom. v. 14. 115. Strom, iii. 3. 14. (2) The third book: 
Protr. vi. 70, vii. 74. (3) The fourth book: Protrept. iv. 50 and 
62. Paedag. ii. 10. 99, ili. 3.15. (4) The fifth book: Protrept. 
iv. 50. Paedag. ii. 10.99. Comp. also Strom. i. 21. 108, 132. 
Tt 1 seen from these statistics that just the three books which 
on internal grounds we esteem (or at least their greater part) to 
be Jewish, and these only, were known to Clement. Other 
patristic quotations too down to Clement refer to these books 
alone. They thus evidently form the most ancient Jewish 
body of Sibylline oracles. 

Lactantius quotes about fifty passages from our Sibyllines, 
most frequently from Book vili., next to this from Book iii, 
only sometimes from Books iv. v. vi. and vii, from the rest not 
at all. See the material in Struve and Alexandre. Hence it 
seems, that he was acquainted with only Books iii. to viii. of our 
present collection. He must however have had in them some- 
what which is lacking in our MSS.; for apart from the passages 
from the procemiwm, which indeed is only preserved to us by 
Theophilus, other quotations are also found in Lactantius, which 
cannot be pointed out in our texts, Lact. vii. 19. 2, viii. 24. 2. 
The verses too cited by Lactantius, ii. 11. 18, and very probably 
belonging to the prooemium, are not contained in Theophilus. 
Lactantius expresses himself in general on the books known 
to him as follows: Jns¢. 1,6 (after an enumeration of the ten 
Sibyls), Harum omnium Sibyllarum carmina et feruntur et 
habentur praeterquam Cymaeae, cujus libri a Romanis occulun- 
tur nec eos ab ullo nisi a quindecimviris inspectos habent. 

DIY. U. VOL, Il. T 
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Et sunt singularum singuli libri, qui quia Sibyllae nomine 
inscribuntur, unius esse creduntur; suntque confusi, nec 
discerni ac suum cuique adsignari potest, nisi Erythraeae, 
quae et nomen suum verum carmini inseruit, et Erythraeam 
se nominat, ubi praelocuta est, quum esset orta Babylone. 

Celsus also testifies to the credit of the Sibyllines among 
Christians (Orig. ¢ Celsus, vi. 61, vii. 53, 56). Celsus, 
however, already charges the Christians with having forged the 
oracles, nor were such charges subsequently wanting. Comp. 
the allusions in Constantine’s Oratito ad sanct. coet. (= Euseb. 
Vita Const. v.)c. 19.1. Lactant. Jnst. iv. 15. 26, Augustine, 
de cvv. Det, xviii. 46. 

On the credit and use of the Sibyllines in the Middle Ages, 
see Alexandre’s Ist ed. ii, 287-311. Liicken, “ Die sibyllinischen 
Weissagungen, ihr Ursprung und ihr Zusammenhang mit den 
afterprophetischen Darstellungen christlicher Zeit” (Katholische 
Studien, No. V.), Wiirzb. 1875. Vogt, “ Ueber Sibyllenweissa- 
gung” (Bettriige zur Gesch. der deutschen Sprache und Interatur, 
edited by Paul and Braune, vol. iv. 1877, pp. 48-100). Bang, 
Voluspd und die sibyllinischen Orakel, translated from the 
Danish, Wien 1880. 

On the manuscripts, see Friedlieb, De codicibus Sibyllinorum 
manuseriptis in usum enticum nondum adhihniis commentatw, 
Vratislav. 1847. Friedlieb’s edition, Introd. p. 1xxii. sqq. and 
App. pp. ix.-xii, Alexandre’s Ist ed. vol. i. p. xliii, sqq. ; his 
2nd ed. pp. xxxvili.—xlii, Volkmann, Lectiones Sibyllinae, 
Pyritz 1861. Bernhardy, Grundriss der griech. Interatur, 11. 1 
(3rd ed. 1867), p. 452 sq. 

On the editions, see Gallandi, Biblioth. patr. i. p. 81. 
Fabricius, 2ublioth. graec. ed. Harles, i. 257-261. Bleek, i. 
p. 123 sq. Alexandre’s Ist ed. vol. i. pp. xxx.—xlili. The first 
edition superintended by Xystus Betuleius, according to an 
Augsburg now a Munich manuscript, was brought out by 
Oporinus in Basle 1545. The same with a Latin translation 
by Seb. Castalio (which first appeared separately in 1546), 
Basle 1555. The most esteemed among the older editions is 
that of Opsopdus, Paris 1599 (repeated in 1607; the account 
by the bibliographers of a supposed edition of 1589 rests upon 
a mistake). The edition of Gallaeus, Amsterdam 1689, is less 
esteemed. The Sibyllines have appeared besides in various 
collections, eg. in Gallandi’s Bibliotheca veterum patrum, vol. 1. 
(Venetiis 1788) pp. 333-410; comp. Proleg. pp. Ixxvi—lxxxii. All 
these editions contain only the first eight books. The fourteenth 
book was first published from a Milan manuscript by Angelo 
Mai (Sibyllae liber xiv. editore et interprete Angelo Maro, 
Mediolan. 1817); and afterwards Books xi. to xiv. from two 
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Vatican manuscripts by the same (Scriptorum veterum nova 
collectio ed. ab Angelo Maio, vol. iii. 3, 1828, pp. 202-215). 
Everything hitherto known is combined in the editions of 
Alexandre (Oracwla Sibyllina, curante C. Alexandre, 2 vols. 
Paris 1841-1856. dito altera ex prwre ampliore contracta, 
antegra tamen e passim aucta, multisque locis retractata, Paris 
1869 [the copious Excursi of the first edition are omitted in 
this second one]) and of Friedlieb (Die stbyllinischen Weissa- 
gungen vollstandig gesammelt, nach neuer Handschriften- Ver- 
gleichung, mit kritischen Commentare und metrischer deutscher 
Uebersetzung, Leipzig 1852). A Latin translation is added to 
most editions, a German one to that of Friedlieb. A French 
one has been commenced by Bouché Leclercq (Revue de l'histotre 
des religions, vol. vii, 1883, pp. 236-248; vol. viii. 1883, 
pp. 619-634, etc.). 

Contributions to textual criticism: Volkmann, De oraculis 
Stbyllinis dissertatio, supplementum editionis a Friedlielno ex- 
hiuntae, Lips. 1853. The same, Specimen novae Sibyllinorum 
editionis, Lips. 1854 (containing the first book). A discussion 
of Alexandre’s edition in the Philologus, vol. xv. 1860, p. 317 
sqq. The same, Lectrones Sibyllinae, Pyritz 1861. X., “ Zur 
Textkritik der sibyllin. Biicher” (Zettschr. fiir wissensch. Theol. 
1861, pp. 437-439). Meineke, “Zu den sibyllinischen Biichern” 
(Philologus, vol. xxviii. 1869, pp. 577-598). Ludwich, “ Zu den 
sibyllinischen Orakeln” (Neue Jahrbd. fiir Philol. und Padagogik, 
vol. exvil. 1878, pp. 240-245), Nauck, “Kritische Bemer- 
kungen” (Mélanges gréco-romains tirés du bulletin de Cacadémie 
ampériale des sciences de St. Pétersbourg, vol. ii. 1859-1866, 
p. 484 sq.; iii. 1869-1874, pp. 278-282; iv. 1875-1880, pp. 155- 
157, 630-642). Rzach, “Zur Kritik der Sibyllinischen Weissa- 
gungen” (Wiener Studien, vol. iv. 1882, pp. 121-129). More 
in Engelmann’s Bidblioth. script. class, ed. Preuss. 

Lists of the literature on the Sibyllines in general are given 
in Fabricius, Biblioth. graec. ed. Harles, i, 227-290. Bleek, 
1, 129-141. Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schriften Neuen Testaments, 
§ 274. Alexandre’s 1st ed. ii. 2..71-82, also 2nd ed. p. 418 sq. 
Engelmann, Bibliotheca scriptorum classicorum (8th ed. revised 
by Preuss), Div. i. 1880, p. 528 sq. The first to investigate 
the collection according to correct critical principles was: 
Bleek, “ Ueber die Entstehung und Zusammensetzung der uns 
in 8 Biichern erhaltenen Sammlung Sibyllinischer Orakel” 
(Theologische Zeitschrift, edited by Schleiermacher, de Wette 
and Liicke, No. 1, 1819, pp. 120-246; No. 2, 1820, pp. 172- 
239). Comp. also his notice of Liicke’s Zini. in the Stud. 
und Krit. 1854, pp. 972-979. Gfrorer, Philo, vol. it. 1831, pp. 
121-173. Liicke, Versuch einer vollstiindigen Einlettung in die 
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Uffenbarung des Johannes (2nd ed. 1852), pp. 66-89, 248-274. 
Friedheb’s Introd. to his edition (1852). Alexandre’s 1st ed. 
li, 312-439; 2nd ed. p. 21 sqq. Hilgenfeld, Die jiidische 
Apokalyptik in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwiekelung (1857), pp. 
51-90. The same, Zettschr. fiir wissenchaftl. Theologie, vol. iii. 
1860, pp. 313-319; xiv. 1871, pp. 30-30. Ewald, “ Abhand- 
lung iiber Entstehung Inhalt und Werth der Sibyllischen 
Bucher” (Transactions of the Gottinger Gesellsch. der Wrssensch. 
vol. viii. 1858-1859, hist.-philol. Class. pp. 43-152, also 
sepatately). Frankel, “Alexandrinische Messiashoffnungen” 
(Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1859, pp. 
241-261, 285-308, 321-330, 359-364). Volkmann in the 
“ Philologus,” vol. xv. 1860, pp. 317-327. Bernhardy, Grundriss 
der griechischen Literatur, li. 1 (8rd ed. 1867), pp. 441-453. 
Neuss, art. “Sibyllen,” in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 1st ed. xiv. 1861, 
pp. 315-329 (2nd ed. xiv. 1884, pp. 179-191). The same, 
Gesch. der heil. Schriften Alien Testaments, 1881, § 489, 490, 537. 
Ziindel, Kritische Untersuchungen tiber die Abfassungszett des 
Buches Daniel, 1861, pp. 140-172. Langen, Das Judenthum in 
Paldstina zur Zeit Christi, 1866, pp. 169-174. Badt, De 
oracilis Sibyllinis a Judaeis compositis, Bresl. 1869. The same, 
Ursprung, Inhalt und Text des vierten Buches der sibyllinischen 
Orakel, Breslau 1878. Larocque, “Sur la date du troisieme 
livre des Oracles sibyllins” (Revue archéologigue, new series, 
vol. xx. 1869, pp. 261-270). Wittichen, Die Idee des Reiches 
Gottes, 1872, pp. 134-144, 160 sq. Dechent, Ueber das erste, 
eweite und elfte Buch der sibyllinischen Werssagungen, Frankf. 
1873. The same, “ Charakter und Geschichte der altchrist- 
lichen Sibyllenschriften” (Zeitschr. fiir Kirchengesch. vol. 11. 
1878, pp. 481-509). Hildebrandt, “ Das rémische Antichris- 
tenthum zur Zeit der Offenbarung Johannis und des fiinften 
sibyllinischen Buches” (Zettschr. 7. wissensch. Theol. 1874, pp. 
57-95). Delaunay, Moines et Sibylles dans lantiquité judeo- 
grecque, Paris 1874. Renan, Journal des Savants, 1874, pp. 
796-809. Delitzsch, “ Versuchte Losung eines sibyllischen 
ltdthsels” fon i. 1 37-146], Zettschir. fir luth. Theol. 1877, 
pp. 216-218. The Edinburgh Review, No. 299, July 1877, 
pp. 31-67. Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, 1877, pp. 10-17. 
Nicolai, Griechische Literaturgeschichte, vol. iii, 1878, pp. 335- 
338. 


2. Hystaspes. 


Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 6. 32-33) relates of Hystaspes 
the Mede, the father of King Darius, that during his sojourn 
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among the Indian Brahmins, he learned from them “ the laws 
of the motions of the world and stars and pure religious 
customs” (purosque sacrorum ritus), and then imparted some 
of these to the native Magi, who handed them down to pos- 
terity. A Greek work under the name of this Hystaspes, who 
was thus regarded by antiquity as an authority in religious 
matters, was known to the Fathers, by whom the following 
indications concerning it are given. According to Justin, the 
future destruction of the world by fire was therein predicted. 
In the Praedicatw Petri et Pauli cited by Clemens Alex. it is 
asserted, that Hystaspes plainly referred to the Son of God, 
and to the conflict of Messiah and his people with many 
kings, and to his stedfastness (t7royzovy) and glorious appear- 
ing (rapoycia). Lastly, according to Lactantius the destruc- 
tion of the Roman Empire was foretold in it, and also that in 
the tribulation of the last times, the pious and believing 
would pray to Zeus for assistance, and that Zeus would hear 
them and destroy the ungodly. Lactantius finds fault here 
only with the circumstance, that what God will do is 
ascribed to Zeus, and at the same time laments, that in con- 
sequence of the deceit of the daemons, nothing is here said of 
the sending of the Son of God. From these notices it is 
evident, that the work was of an apocalyptic and eschato- 
logical tenor. Since Lactantius expressly says, that the 
sending of the Son of God to judge the world is not men- 
tioned in it, we must regard it as rather Jewish than Christian, 
The choice too of Zeus as the name of God, corresponding 
more with the literary usages of Hellenistic Judaism than 
with those of Christianity, speaks for its Jewish origin. 
What the author also of the Praedicatio Petri et Pauli says 
concerning the appearance of the Messiah prophesied of in 
Scripture, does not go beyond the framework of Jewish 
expectation. The apparent contradiction between his state- 
ment and that of Lactantius may be explained by remem- 
bering, that Lactantius only misses the co-operation of the 
Messiah at the day of judgment. Yet it may be also possible 
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that the author of the Pracdicatio Petri et Pauli had an inter- 
polated copy before him. The limits of the date of composi- 
tion are fixed by the appearance on the one side of the Roman 
Empire as the power hostile to God, on the other by Justin’s 
acquaintance with the work. 


Justin. Apol. i. 20: Kal 3i8u2.r0 d8 xal ‘Yordosns ysvjotobas 
riv Qbaprav avdAwow dic srupic spacar, Comp. also c. 44. 

Praedicatio Petri et Pault in Clemens Alex. Strom. vi. 5. 
42-43 (comp. Lucke, Hinl. in die Offend. Joh. p.238; Hilgenfeld, 
Nov. Test. extra canonem rec. fasc. iv. 2nd ed. pp. 57, 63 sq.): 
AdBers xai vag’ EAAnuxas BiBrous, taiyvwre YBurray, we snAros era 
bedby xai rd madrovra sssobes, xal rly “Tordonny AaBivrss drdyrwere, xa? 
Supyowrs BOAAG rnAauysorepoy xai oadiorepoy yeypappivey cov vily rou 
be0d, xal xabds waparakwy woinooue: rH XpsrorG wodAol Baoirsi; usoovreec 
auriy xai roug Dopourras rd Cvona ailroy xai Tous wicroug a’rod xal Thy 
Loony xal THY Wapoudiay avrov. 

Lactantius, Jnst. vil. 15. 19: Hystaspes quoque, qui fuit 
Medorum rex antiquissimus . . . admirabile somnium sub 
interpretatione vaticinantis pueri ad memoriam posteris tra- 
didit, sublatum iri ex orbe impertum nomenque Romanum, multo 
ante praefatus, quam illa Troiana gens conderetur. Ibid. vii. 
18. 2-3: Hystaspes enim, quem superius: nominavi, descripta 
iniquitate saeculi hujus extremi, pios ac fideles a nocentibus 
secregatos ait cum fletu et gemitu extensuros esse ad coelum 
manus et imploraturos fidem Jovis; Jovem respecturum ad 
terram et auditurum voces hominum atque impios extincturum. 
Quae omnia vera sunt, praeter unum, quod Jovem dixit illa 
facturum, quae Deus faciet. Sed et illud non sine daemonum 
fraude subtractum est, missum iri a patre tunc filium Dei, qui 
deletis omnibus malis pios liberet. 

Comp. in general: Walch, “De Hystaspe” (Commentationes 
societatis scientt. Gotting. vol. ii. 1780). Fabricius - Harles, 
Biblioth. graec. i. 108 sq. A. G. Hoffmann in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Allgem. Encykl. § 2, vol. xiii. 1836, p.'71 sq. Liicke. 
Einl. in die Offenbarung des Johannes, 2nd ed. pp. 237-240. 
Otto’s Anmerkung zu Justin as above (in his edition of the 


Corpus apologet.). 


3 Forged Verses of Greek Poets. 


Both Jewish and Christian apologists repeatedly appeal to 
the most eminent Greek poets to prove, that the more intelligent 
among the Grecks held correct views concerning the nature 
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of God, His unity, spirituality and supramundane character. 
Many such quotations, especially in Clemens Alexandrinus, 
are really taken from the genuine works of these poets, and 
have been skilfully selected and explained by the apologists.” 
But among these genuine quotations are also to be found not 
a few which have been palpably forged in the interest of 
either Jewish or Christian apologetic. .The works where such 
forged verses have been discovered are chiefly the following : 
1, Aristobulus in Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica, xiii. 12. 
2. Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. v. 14; also given in Euseb. 
Praep. evang. xiii. 13; comp. also Protrept. vii. 74. 3. The 
pseudo - Justinian Cohortatio ad Graecos, c. 15 and 18. 
4, The pseudo-Justinian work, De monarchia, c. 2-4 (the two 
latter in Otto’s Corpus apologetarum christian. vol. iii.). The 
authors to whom the verses are ascribed, are: the great tragic 
poets Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides; the writers of comedies, 
Philemon, Menander, Diphilus ; a large fragment is ascribed 
to Orpheus; and certain verses on the Sabbath to Hesiod, 
Homer and Linus (or Callimachus), 

In forming a judgment concerning the origin of these pieces 
the following considerations are of importance. Almost all 
the portions, which come under notice, are found both in 
Clemens Al. Str. v. 14. 113-133 (=Eus. Pr. xiii, 13. 40- 
62, ed. Gaisford), and in the pseudo-Justinian work, De 
monarchia, c. 2-4. Aristobulus and the Cohortatio ad Graecos 
have only single verses and such as are found in the others 
also. Both in Clement and in the work De monarchia how- 
ever, the suspicious portions stand pretty thick together; in 
the De monarchia indeed almost without other accessories. It 
is thus clear that either one made use of the other or that 


19 So e.g. the celebrated commencement of the Phaenomena of Aratus 
(third century B.C.): 'Ex Ascs dpyspeeobe, rov ovdixor’ dvdpte inet dépnrov, 
etc., from which is derived the saying quoted, Acts xvii. 28: rod yep xael 
wives iopeiv, The Jewish philosopher Aristobulus (in Euseb. Praep. evang. 
xiii, 12. 6, ed. Gaisford) already quotes this verse; also Theophilus, a/ 
Autol. ii. 8. Clemens Alex. Strom. v. 14. 101=Euseb. Praep. evang. xiii. 
13. 26. 
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both drew from a common source. A strict observation shows 
however that the former supposition cannot be accepted. 
For though the pieces quoted are almost all identical, they 
are more completely and accurately given now by one now 
by another.” It is then indubitable that both drew from a 
common source, in which all the suspected pieces were probably 
found together. What this source was moreover we are 
directly told by Clement: it was the work of the pseudo- 
Hecataeus on Abraham. For Clement introduces the first of 
the suspected quotations, a supposed portion of Sophocles, 
with the words (Strom. v. 14. 113 =Eus. Pr. xiii 13. 40, ed. 
Gaisford): ‘O pev Zodoxrijs, ds gnow ‘Exaraios 6 tas 
ioropias cuvrafduevos ev tH xar “ABpapov nal rovs Aiyurr- 
rlous, Gytixpus emi THS wenvas éxBog. Bockh already showed 
that he on the whole correctly perceived the state of matters 
by ascribing all the quotations from the scenic poets (tragic 
and comic) to the pweudo-Hecataeus. Hence it was no 
advance when Nauck, eg. (in his edition of the Fragm. tragic.), 
and Otto (in his notes in the Corp. apologet.) again spoke of 
Christian forgeries, for the work of the pseudo-Hecataeus is 
certainly Jewish. The verdict of Bockh must however be 
also extended to the large portion from Orpheus and to the 
verses of Hesiod, Homer and Linus on the Sabbath, which 


80 De monarchia, c. 8, e.g. comp. with Clemens Alex. Strom. v. 14. 121-122 
(=Euseb. Praep. ev. xiii. 18. 47-48), is instructive. First a portion from 
Sophocles is given in De monarchia (icra: yap, tora, etc.). Then Clement 
has the same portion but divided into two halves; and the second half is 
introduced by the formula: xal gsr’ drive avbis ixsPipez. Undoubtedly 
Clement ts here the more original. The author of De monarchia joined 
together the two pieces which are not directly connected. A contrary 
relation takes place in the next following, but in Clement preceding, piece : 
oft od rods Oaxcvras, Of which Clement ascribes the whole to Diphilus, 
while the author of De monarchia ascribes the first and longer half to 
Philemon, the second and shorter to Euripides. In the latter ascription he 
is correct, for it contains a few genuine verses of Euripides, which are 
completed by spurious ones (see Dindorf's note in his edition of 
Clement). Here then the work ‘‘ De monarchia” preserves the original ; 
Clement by an oversight ascribing the two unconnected pieces to cne 
author. 
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are already cited by Aristobulus (in Euseb, xiii. 12) and the 
forgery of which is therefore set by many, ¢g. Valckenaer, 
and also Bockh to the credit of Aristobulus. The Orphean 
piece is also found both in Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 14. 123 sqq. 
(=Euseb. xiii, 13. 50 sqqg.) and in the work De monarchia, 
ce, 2, in the midst of the forged verses of the tragic and comic 
poets. And the testimonies of Hesiod and Homer concerning 
the Sabbath stand at least near in Clement (Strom. v. 14. 107 
= Euseb. xiii. 13. 34), and in juxtaposition, along with the 
Orphean piece, certainly in Aristobulus. It is hence very pro- 
bable that these forgeries also belong to the pseudo-Hecataeus. 

If our conjecture is correct, these forgeries belong to the 
third century before Christ ; for such is the date of the pseudo- 
Hecataeus (see next paragraph). It seems that numerous 
passages from Greek poets were collected in his work, as 
testimonies to the true belief in God, that among them many 
were certainly genuine, but that these not seeming sufficiently 
powerful to the author he enhanced and completed them by 
verses of his own making. The work was certainly in the 
hands of Clemens Alex. and the author of De monarchia in 
the original. 


Comp. in general: Valckenaer, Diatribe de Avistobulo Judaco 
(Lugd. Bat. 1806), pp. 1-16, 73-125. Béockh, Graecae tragoe- 
diae principum, Aeschylt Sophoclis Euripidis, num ea quae 
supersunt et genuina omnia sint et forma primitiva servata, an 
eorum familiis aliquid debeat ex iis tribwi (Heidelb. 1808), 
pp. 146-164 (treats especially on the Jewish forgeries). 
Gfrorer, Philo, ii. 74 sqq. (on the Orphean verses). Déhne, 
Geschichtliche Darstellung der piidisch-alexandrinischen Religions- 
Philosophie, 11. 89-94, 225-228. Meineke, Menandri e Phile- 
montis reliquiae, Berol. 1823. The same, Fragmenta comicorwm 
Graecorum, vol. iv. Berol. 1841 (among others the Fragments 
of Philemon, Menander, Diphilus). Nauck, Zragicorum Grae- 
corum fragmenta, Lips. 1856. Cobet in Adyiog ‘Epuiig ind, ixd 
Kévrov, vol. 1. (Leyden 1866) pp. 176, 454, 459-463, 524. 
Dindorf’s notes on the passages in question in his edition of 
Clem. Alex. Otto's notes on the passages in question in his 
edition of the Corpus apologet. christ. vol. iii. Herzfeld, Gesch. 
des Volkes. Jisrael, iii. 566-568 (on the verses quoted Ly 
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Aristobulus), Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 166-169. 
Huidekoper, Judaism at Rome (New York 1876), pp. 336-342. 

The several portions are (according to their order in the 
pseudo-Justinian’ work De monarchia) as follows :— 

1. Twelve verses of Aeschylus (XwpiZe éynray rby Osév) on the 
elevation of God above every creature, De monarchia, c. 2 (Otto’s 
Corpus apologetarum, 3rd ed. vol. ili. p. 130); Clemens Alex. 
Strom. v. 14. 1381 =Euseb. Praep. ev. xiii. 13. 60, ed. Gaisford. 
Bockh, p. 150 sq. Nauck, Tragicorum Graec. fragm. p. 100. 

2. Nine verses of Sophocles (Ef; raze &Anés/asow) on the unity 
of God, who made heaven and earth, and on the folly of idolatry, 
De monarchia, c. 2 (Otto’s Corpus apolog. 3rd ed. vol. iii. p. 132); 
Clemens Alex. Strom. v. 14. 113=Euseb. Praep. evang. xiii. 
13. 40, ed. Gaisford; Clem. Protrept. vii. 74; Pseudo-Justin. 
Cohort. ad. Graec. c. 18; Cyrill. Alex. adv. Julian. ed. Spanh. 
p. 32; Theodoret, Graecarum affectionum curatio, ¢. Vii. 8. fin. 
(Opp. ed. Schulze, iv. 896); Malalas, ed. Bonnens. p. 40 sq., 
Cedrenus, ed. Bonnens. i. 82. The two first verses are also in 
Athenagoras, Suppl. c. 5. Bockh, p. 148 sq. Nauck, 7rag. 
Graec. Fragm. p. 284 sq. Miller, Fragm. hist. graec. it. 196. 
Dindorf’s note to Clem. Strom. v.14. 113. 

3. Two verses, ascribed in De monarchia, c. 2, to the comic 
poet Philemon, but in Clemens Alex. Protrept. vi. 68 to 
Euripides (@sdv 35 sovv), treat of God as one who sees everything, 
but is himself unseen. On their spuriousness, see Meineke, 
Fragmenta comicorum Graec. iv. 67 sq. Nauck, Trag. Grace. 
Frag. p. 552. Otto, Corp. Apologet. 3rd ed. vol. iii. p. .132, 
note 21. Dindorf’s note to Clem. Protr. l.c. 

4, A long piece attributed to Orpheus is extant in two 
different recensions, which materially differ from each other. 
The shortest is that in the two pseudo-Justinian works, de 
monarchia, and Cohort. ad graec.c.15. The text is identical in 
both, only that in De monarchia the two introductory verses are 
omitted. The Cohortatio also gives the text with an abbreviation 
in the midst (Cymnill. Alex. adv. Julian. ed. Spanheim, p. 26). 
The contents of the piece (one-and-twenty verses in the Cohort.) 
turn upon the thought, that there is but one God who made 
and still governs all things, who is enthroned in supramundane 
glory in heaven, invisible, yet everywhere present. If further 
proof of the Jewish origin of these verses were needed, it is 
clearly found in the thought, borrowed from Isa. lxvi. 1, that 
heaven is God’s throne and earth His footstool— 


Obrog yap ydAnsioy ia’ obpaviy ioripixras 
Xpuciw inl Opdvyp, yaing O° éxi wooo! BeBnne® 


81 The same verses run according to Clem. Alex. Strom. y. 14. 124= 
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It is worthy of remark, that the author lays stress on the 
notion, that evil too is sent by God— 


Obrog 3 &E dyabotd xaxdy bvnrote didwor 
Kai wé2.euov xpudevra xal aAysa Saxpudevra. 


The whole instruction is addressed to Musaeus the son of 
Orpheus (to the latter according to Cohort.c. 15). According to 
Monarchia, c. 2, it is contained in the “ Testament of Orpheus ” 
in which, repenting of his former teaching of 360 gods, he pro- 
claimed the one true God (japrupijos: 38 wos xa) Oppsds, 6 rapsioa- 
yaya Tous Tpiaxosions Et nnovra brous, iv TH Asadixas imsypapomevy 
BiBrig, éxérs psravoav ér] rourw Qaiveras && ay ypags). Comp. 
also Cohort. c. 15 and 36, and especially in Theophilus, ad Avutol. 
lil. 2: sf yap wpérnoe .. . Oppia of epraxdor: sEqxovra wivre bevi, 
05g aurhs xl ctu ros Biou dbere?, iv Taig Aradganasre abrod Atyov 
sv slvas Osdv, 

(6) A longer recension of the same Orphean fragment is given 
by Aristobulus in Euseb, Praep. evang. xiii. 12. 5. At its 
commencement it coincides on the whole with the before-named 
recension, but adds considerably more towards the close, 
especially a reference to the Chaldaean (Abraham), who alone 
attained to the true knowledge of God. The passage, according 
to which God is also the inflicter of evil, is here corrected into 
its opposite— 


Airds 3 iE ayabay dynrote xandy obx dwirsrrns 
"Avépwmosg? air® 8% yao; xai wloos darndei, 
Kal wéreuog xal romds 10 arysa daxpudevra, 


Aristobulus names as the source the poems of Orpheus xara 
viv Iepdy A.6yov (Euseb. Praep. xilt. 12. 4: irs 88 xal ’Oppsig bv 
Torna rav xara coy Lephy Abyov air Asyouévar ourwe éxridera). 

(c) The quotations in Clemens Alex. Protrept. vii. 74; Strom. 
v. 12, 78, and especially Strom, v. 14, 123-127 = Euseb. Praep. 
evang. xiii. 13. 50-54, ed. Gaisford, represent a third recension. 
Theodoret, Graecarum affectionum curatio, ii. (Opp. ed. Schulze, 
iv. 735 sq.) ®? again draws from Clement. Clement gives the 


Euseb. Praep. ev. xiii. 18. 51 (and almost exactly so according to Aristobulus 
in Euseb. Praep. xiii, 12. 5)— 


Abrég 3 av pévyar avtic ix’ ovpasoy iorgpixrces 
Xpvotg sivi Opcve, yaln 8 vx xoccl BiGnxer. 
Clement already notices the agreement with Isa. Ixvi. 1. 

82 Since it can be proved that Theodoret elsewhere borrows such quota- 
tions from Clement, there can be no doubt that his text is in the main a 
combination of Clem. Strom. v. 12. 78 and v. 14.124. Only the first three 
verses in Theodoret agree in part more with Aristobulus than with Clem, 
Protr. vil. 74. 
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text only piecemeal, and broken up into separate quotations. 
But taking all these together, it is clearly seen, that not only 
the whole portion, given by Aristobulus, but also considerably 
more was in his hands. Much as he agrees in the main with 
Aristobulus (especially in having the passage concerning the 
Chaldee), this only on the other hand makes the coincidences 
in many details with the pseudo-Justinian works the more 
striking. Clement also has in particular the passage concerning 
the infliction of evil by God in its original form, like the 
pseudo-Justinian works (Strom. v. 14. 126=Euseb. Praep. xiii. 
13. 53). On the work of Orpheus, from which the passage is 
taken, Clement agrees with the others in saying, that Orpheus, 
“after teaching the orgies and the theology of idols, made a 
recantation conformable with truth -by singing, though late, 
the truly holy doctrine” (Protrept. vii. 74: ’Opgsu¢, werd vay raw 
bpAiav ispoparriay xal rav sidwAwy rv Oeodoyiay, TaAiwwelay dAnbsiag 
slodyes, coy iepdy Ovewe SLE wore Sums O° ov Zdwy Ady ov). 

On the relation of the three recensions to each other Lobeck 
(Aglaophamus, i. 438 sqq.) has brought forward the view, that 
the recension of the Justinian works is the oldest, that of 
Clemens a more recent and that of Aristobulus the most recent, 
the latter being of a date subsequent to Clemens Alexandrinus 
(i. 448: Clementis certe temporibus posteriorem). There is 
however no constraining reason for the last notion. We have 
ourselves acknowledged, that the text of Aristobulus is in one 
point secondary in comparison with the other two. Thatis not 
however saying, that it is so in every respect. It may be 
regarded as certain, that none of the three recensions is directly 
the source of the others. Nor can the short portion in the 
Justinian works be the archetype, for it is evidently only a 
fragment from a larger copy, probably with abbreviations in the 
text. The three recensions will thus fall back upon a common 
source, which has afterwards been subjected to manifold variations. 
And this source may very well have been the pseudo-Hecataeus. 
Jn any case this Orphean passage is one of the boldest forgeries 
_ever attempted. It is a supposed legacy of Orpheus to his son 
Musaeus, in which, having arrived at the close of his life, he 
expressly recalls all his other poems, which are dedicated to poly- 
theistic doctrines and proclaims the alone true God. According 
to Suidas (Lez. 8.v.’Opgsis) there were ispovg Adyoug tv parpadiasg 
x3 of Orpheus. This legacy, to speak with Clement, was to be 
his true ispd¢ Aéyos. Comp. on this Jewish piece: Gottfr. 
Hermann, Orphica, pp. 447-453 (the text). Valckenaer, De 
Aristobulo, pp. 11-16. 73-85. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, i. 438-465 
(the most thorough investigation). Gfrérer, Phtlo, ii. 74 sqq. 
Dahne, Geschichtliche Darstellung der jiid.-alex. Religionsphilo- 
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sophie, ii. §9-94, 225-228. Abel, Orphica, pp. 144-148 (the 
text). On Orpheus and the Orphean literature in general: 
Fabricius, Biblioth. graec. ed. Harles, i. 140-181. Gottfr. Her- 
mann, Orphica, Lips. 1805 (collection of the text and fragments). 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus sive de theologiae mysticae Graecorum 
causis, 2 vols. Regim. Pr. 1829 (chief work), Klausen, art. 
“ Orpheus,” in Ersch and Gruber's Allgem. Encyclopadre, § 3, 
vol. vi. 1835, pp. 9-42. Preller, art. “Orpheus,” in Pauly’s 
Real-Ene. v. 992-1004. Bernhardy, Grundriss der griech. 
Literatur, ii. 1, 3rd ed. 1867, pp. 408-441. Nicolai, Grech. 
Interaturgesch. 1. 445-447, 111. 330-335. Abel, Orphica, Lips. 
1885 (texts and fragments) Still more literature in Engel- 
mann’s Biblioth. script. class. ed. Preuss. 

5. The next Jewish piece quoted in De monarchia is eleven 
verses of Sophocles on the future destruction of the world by 
fire, and the different lots of the mghteous and unrighteous 
("Eoras yap, toras xstug aidvar ypbvoc), De monarchia, c. 3 (Otto's 
Corp. apol. iii. 136). In Clemens Alex. Strom. v. 14, 121-122= 
Euseb. Pr. xiii. 13. 48, the same verses are cited as words of the 
tpayweia without naming Sophocles. In Clemens they are also 
divided into halves by ‘the remark, xal par édiya abdig ixipipss, 
while pseudo-Justin combines the two halves .into a’ whole. 
Clement does not give the verses on the different lots of the 
righteous and unrighteous in this connection, but in the preced- 
ing fragment, which he quotes from Diphilus, where they are 
more suitable (Strom. v. 14. 121 = Euseb. Praep. viii. 13. 47). 
Bockh, p. 149 sq. Nauck, Tragicorum Graec. fragm. p. 285 sq. 

6. Ten verses of the comic poet Philemon on the certain 
punishment of even hidden sins by the all-knowing and just 
God (Of Ov Tou bavovras), and ten verses of Euripides on the 
same theme (”Agdover Biou wix0¢), De monarchia, c. 3 (Otto’s Corp. 
apolog. iii. 136-140). Part of the Euripidean verses is genuine, 
the rest spurious (see Dindorf's note to Clemens and Nauck). 
In Clemens Alex. Strom. v. 14. 121 = Euseb. Praep. xiii. 
13. 47, both pieces are attributed to the comic poet Diphilus. 
Theodoret, Graec. affect. curatio, c. vi. (Opp. ed. Schulze, iv. 854 
sq.), also gives the text of Clemens in the extract. Valckenaer, 
De Aristobulo, pp. 1-8. Bockh, pp. 158-160. Meineke, Fragm. 
comicorum Grace, iv. 67. Nauck, Tragic. Graec. fragm. p. 496 sq. 

7. Twenty-four verses of Philemon on the theme that a 
moral life is more needful and of more value than sacrifice (E/ 
rig 88 buoiay xpoopipav), De monarchia, c. 4 (Otto’s Corp. apol. iii. 
140 sq.). In’Clemens Alex. Strom. v. 14. 119-120 = Euseb. 
Praep. ev. xiii. 13, 45-46, the same verses are attributed to 
Menander. LBockh, p. 157 sq., thinks that the piece is based 
upon single genuine verses. 
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8. Among the other pieces cited from scenic poets in De 
monarchia and in Clement there are also a few more suspicious 
verses, which are introduced in De monarchia, c. 5 (Otto’s Corp. 
apol. il. 150 8q.), by the formula Mévasdpos tv AipiAy. In Clemens, 
Strom. v. 14, 133 = Euseb. Praep. ev. xiii. 13. 62, they are ascribed 
to Diphilus. They summon to the worship of the one true God. 
Comp. Meineke, Fragm. com. Graec. iv. 429 sq. Perhaps too 
the verses of Sophocles in Clem. Strom. v. 14. 111 = Euseb. 
Praep. xiil. 13. 38, in which Zeus is represented in a very 
unflattering light, are also spurious. Comp. Nauck, Tragic. 
Graee. fragm. p. 285. Dindorf’s note to Clemens, 

9. Lastly, in this connection must be noticed the verses on 
the Sabbath, to which Aristobulus and Clement appeal, Aristo- 
bulus in Euseb. Praep, ev. xiii. 12. 13-16. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
v. 14. 87 = Euseb. Praep. ev. xiii. 13. 34. They are—(a) two 
verses of Hesiod ; (5) three verses of Homer ; (c) five verses of 
Linus, for whom Clement erroneously has Callimachus, The 
verses are a mixture of genuine and spurious. The divergences 
in the text between Clement and Aristobulus are but unim- 
portant. Comp. Valckenaer, De Aristotwlo, pp. 8,10, 89-125. 
Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes ’ Jisrael, iii, 568. Schneider, Calli- 
machea, vol. ii, Lips, 1873, p. 412 sq. 


4. Hecataeus, 


a eee 
<< 


Hecataeus of Abdera (not to be confoundéd-with the far 
more ancient geographer Hecataeus of Miletus about 500 B.c.) 
was according to Josephus a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great and of Ptolemy Lagos (Joseph. ¢. Apion. 22: ‘Exataios 


Sé 6 "ABSnpirns, avnp gPirocodpos dua nab wept tas Tope 
s 


(xavetatos, AdeEavdpy te Bactrked cuvaxpacas xai Ir 
paiy toe Adyou cuyyevdpevos). This statement is &lso 
confirmed by other testimony. According to Diogenes, Laert. 
ix. 69, Hecataeus was a hearer of the philosopher Pyrrho, a 
contemporary of Alexander. According to Diodor. Sic. i. 46, 
he made, in the time of Ptolemy Lagos, a journey to Thebes. 
He was a philosopher and historian, and seems to have lived 
chiefly at the court of Ptolemy. A work on the Hyperboreans 
(Miiller, Fr. 1-6), a History of Egypt (Miiller, Fr. 7-13), 4nd 
in Suidus’ Lex. 3.v, ‘Exataios, a work, mept tis mowjcews 
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‘Opnpov cat ‘Hovodou, of which no other trace is found, are 
mentioned as his writings. 

Under the name of this Hecataeus of Abdera there existed 
a book “on the Jews,” or, as it is also entitled, “on Abra- 
ham,” concerning which we have the following testimonies :— 
(1) Pseudo-Aristeas quotes Hecataeus as authority for the 
notion that profane Greek authors do not mention the Jewish 
law just because the doctrine held forth in it is a sacred one 
(Aristeas, ed. Mor. Schmidt in Merx’ Archiv. i. 259 = Haver- 
camp’s Josephus, ii. 2,107: 5:6 wdppm yeyovacw of te ovrpypadets 
xal woumntal nat Td Tay toTopixay TAROOS THs emtpvycews 
TaY mpoepnpevey BiBrAlwyv, xal Tov Kar’ avTa TeTONLTEUpevwY 
nai TrodTevopevoy avdpov, did To dyyiv twa Kart cepviy civas 
thy év avtois Gewplay, ds dnow ‘Exataios o ’ABSnpitns. See 
the passage also in Euseb. Praep. ev. viii. 3. 3, and more freely 
rendered in Joseph. Anti. xii. 2. 3). (2) Josephus says that 
Hecataeus not only incidentally alluded to the Jews, but 
also wrote a book concerning them (contra Apion. i. 22: ov 
wapépyos, GAAd wept avtav ‘Iovdalwv cvyyéypade 
BeBrgsov; comp. i. 23: BuBrAtov eypawe aepi nuav). He 
then gives in the same passage (contra Apion.i. 22 = Bekker's 
ed. vol. vi. pp. 202, 1-205, 22) long extracts from this work 
concerning the relations between the Jews and Ptolemy Lagos, 
their fidelity to the law, the organization of their priesthood, 
and the arrangement of their temple; lastly, a passage is 
given at the close in which Hecataeus relates an anecdote of 
which he was himself a witness at the Red Sea: a Jewish 
knight and archer, who belonged to the expeditionary corps, 
shot a bird dead, whose flight the augur was anxiously observ- 
ing, and then derided those who were angry for their awe 
concerning a bird who did not even foreknow its own fate. 
Eusebius (Praep. ev. ix. 4) also gives single pieces from these 
extracts of Josephus. From the same source Josephus (contra 
Amon. ii. 4) gives the information that Alexander the Great 
bestowed upon the Jews the country of Samaria as a district 
exempt from taxation as a reward for their fidelity. While 
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according to all this there can be no doubt, that the book 
treated on the Jews in general, Josephus tells us in another 
passage, that Hecataeus not only mentions Abraham, but also 
wrote a book concerning him (Andét. i, 7. 2 = Euseb. Praep. ev. 
ix. 16: pvnpovever Sé rod Twatpos judy “ABpapyou Bnpwaads 

. ‘Exaraios 8€ xat tod pyncOivas wréov te TeTroinKe 
BcBriov yap wept avrod cuvtakapevos xatréXe7e). Is 
this identical with the work on the Jews? To the decision 
of this question the two following pieces of testimony mainly 
contribute. (3) According to Clemens Alexandrinus, the 
spurious verses of Sophocles were contained in the work of 
Hecataeus on Abraham and others (Clem. Al. Strom. v. 14.113 
= Euseb. Praep. ev. xiii. 40: 0 péev Zopoxrps, &s gnow “Exa- 
taios o tas iotopias cuvratapevos dy TO Kat "ABpapowy 
kat tous Aiyumtious, dyrinpus éml tis ocxnvis éxBoa). 
(4) Origen says that Hecataeus in his work on the Jews was so 
strong a partisan for the Jewish people, that Herennius Philo 
(beginning of the second century after Christ)” at first doubted, 
in his work on the Jews, whether the work was indeed the 
production of Hecataeus the historian, but afterwards said 
that, if it were his, Hecataeus had been carried away by 
Jewish powers of persuasion, and had embraced their doctrines 
(Orig. contra Cels, i. 15: wat ‘Exataiou S€ tod totopsxov 
geperac rept 'Ioviaiwy Biro», ev @ mpocrierat padrov 
mos ws cop@ Te EOve: ert ToaovTov, ws Kai ‘Epévviov Pirwova 
év t@ wept ‘Jovdaiwy ovyypdypate mpetoy pev audpiBadrew, 
€l TOD iatopiKod eats TO oTUyypappa’ SevTepoy 5é Aéyesv, Ett, 
elmrep €otiv avTov, eixos avroy ouvnpTracOa amo TiS Tapa 
Tovdalors ariBavorntos nai ovyxatatebeiacba: avtav TO NOyq). 
According to these testimonies of Clement and Origen, there 
can be no doubt that the work “on the Jews” was as much 
forged by a Jew as that “on Abraham.” We cannot therefore 
conclude,—as according to the extracts in Josephus we might 
feel inclined,—that the work on the Jews is genuine, and 


88 On Herennius Philo or Philo Byblius, see Miiller, Fragm. hist. Graec. 
560 sqq. 
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that on Abraham spurious. The two are on the contrary 
very probably identical, and the different titles to be explained 
by the circumstance that the work was indeed entitled zrepi 
ABpapov, but dealt in fact wepd *Iovdaley. 

Certain however as is, especially according to the informa- 
tion of Origen, the spuriousness of the work “on the Jews,” 
it is still probable that it is founded on genuine portions of 
Hecataeus, In the extracts of Josephus we already get a partial 
impression of genuineness. To this is to be added, that 
Diodorus Siculus gives a long portion from Hecataeus on 
the Jews, their origin, religious rites, political constitution, 
manners and customs, which from its whole tenor is certainly 
not derived from the pseudo-Jewish Hecataeus, but from the 
real Hecataeus, and indeed not as Diodorus mistakenly states 
from Hecataeus of Miletus, but from Hecataeus of Abdera.™ 
It is thus probable, that the latter in his Egyptian history 
went into details concerning the Jews, and that the Jewish 
counterfeiter thence derived a portion of his material. 

The scanty fragments are not sufficient to give us a clear 
idea of the design of the whole work. Since it dealt in the 
first instance with Abraham, it is probable that the life and 
acts of that patriarch served as the point of departure for a 
general description and glorification of Juduism. In this the 
honourable history of the Jews (eg. the favour shown them 
by Alexander the Great and Ptolemy Lagos), as well as the 
purity of their religious ideas, were referred to. In the 
description of the latter, the forged verses of the Greek poets 
would be inserted, for the purpose of proving that the nobler 
Greeks also were quite in harmony with the views of Judaism 
(see the preceding section). The work seems to bave been 
tolerably extensive and to have contained much genuine as 
well as spurious material from the Greek poets. It thus 
became a mine for subsequent Jewish and Christian apologists. 


84 The passage of Diodorus here in question (from Book xl. of his larger 
work) has been preserved by Photius, Biblioth. cod. 244. See the wording 
also in Miiller, Fragm, hist. Graec. ii. 391-393. 
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Tis date of composition may be approximately determined. 
It is already cited by pseudo - Aristeas, who flourished not 
later than about 200 B.c. (see the next section). Thus 
pseudo-Hecataeus would have lived in the third century 
before Christ, 


The fragments of both the real and the spurious Hecataeus 
of Abdera are collected in Miiller, Fragmenta historicorum 
Graecorum, li. 384-396. Comp. in general: Hecataei Abderitae, 
philosophr et historict Eclogae swe fragmenta integri olim librt 
de historia et antiquitatibus sacris veterum Ebraeorum graece 
et latine cum notis Jos. Scaligert et commentario perpetuo P. 
Zorn, Altona 1730. Eichhorn’s Allg. Bibliothek der bibl. 
Lnteratur, v. 1793, pp. 431-443. Creuzer, Historicorum graec. 
antiquiss. fragm. (Heidelb. 1806) pp. 28-38. Kanngiesser 
in Ersch and Gruber’s Allgem. Encykl. sec. ii. vol. v. (1829) 
p- 38 sq. Déahne, Geschichtliche Darstellung der jid.- alex. 
Religuonsphilosophie, ii. 216-219. Cruice, De Flavit Josephi in 
auctoribus contra Amionem afferendis fide et auctoritate (Paris 
1844), pp. 64-75. Vaillant, De historicis, qui ante Josephum 
Judawas res scripsere (Paris 1851), pp. 59-71. Miller, Fragm. 
hist. Graec. le. Creuzer, Zheol. Stud. und Krit. 1853, pp. 
70-72. Klein, Jahrbb. fiir class. Philol. vol. 1xxxvii. 1863, p. 
532. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, ii. 131 sqq., iv. 320 sq. 
Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 165 sq., 178. J. G. 
Miiller, Des Flavius Josephus Schrift gegen den Apion (1877), 
p. 170 sqq. 


5, <Aristeas. 


The celebrated Epistle of Aristeas to Philocrates on the 
translation of the Jewish law into Greek also belongs to the 
class of writings under consideration. The legend related 
forms only the external frame of the statement. The whole 
is in truth a panegyric upon Jewish law, Jewish wisdom and 
the Jewish name in general from the mouth of a heathen. The 
two individuals Aristeas and Philocrates are not known to 
history. Aristeas in the narrative gives himself out as an 
official of King Ptolemy IT. Philadelphus, and as held in high 
esteem by that monarch (ed. Mor. Schmidt in Merx’ Archiv, 
i, 261, 13-14 and 262, 8-10 = Havercamp’s Josephus, ii. 
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2.108). Philocrates was his brother (Merx’ Archiv, i. 254. 
10, 275, 20-21 = Havercamp’s Josephus, ii. 2. 104, 115), 
an earnest-minded man, eager for knowledge and desiring to 
appropriate all the means of culture which the age afforded. It 
is self-evident that both were not Jews (Aristeas says of the 
Jews, 255, 34-256, 2: rov yap wdvrev éréarrny Kai eriorny 
Geov obrot céBovrat, dv Kal wares, nuets 88 uddtoTa Tpoco- 
vopalovtes étépws Zijva xal Aia). Aristeas then relates to 
his brother Philocrates—and indeed as one who was both an 
eye-witness and assistant—the manner in which the transla- 
tion of the Jewish law into Greek took place. The librarian 
Demetrius Phalereus called the attention of King Ptolemy IT. 
Philadelphus (for it is he who is intended, p. 255. 6 and 
17) to the fact that the law of the Jews was yet lacking in 
his great library, and that its translation into Greek was 
desirable for the sake of its incorporation in the royal collec- 
tion of books. The king obeyed this suggestion and presently 
sent Andreas, the captain of his body-guard, and Aristeas to 
Jerusalem, to Eleazar the Jewish high priest with rich 
presents, and with the request that he would send him 
experienced men capable of undertaking this difficult task, 
Eleazar was ready to fulfil the king’s desire and sent him 
seventy-two Jewish scholars, six from each of the twelve 
tribes. Aristeas then gives a full description of the splendid 
presents sent on the occasion by Ptolemy to Eleazar, also a 
description of the town of Jerusalem, of the Jewish temple, 
the Jewish worship, nay, of the land, all which he had him- 
self seen on the occasion of this embassy. The whole 
description has evidently the tendency of glorifying the 
Jewish people, with their excellent institutions and luxuriant 
prosperity, With the same purpose does Aristeas then 
communicate the purport of a conversation, he had carried 
on with the high priest Eleazar concerning the Jewish 
law. Aristeas was, by reason of this conversation, so much 
persuaded of the excellency of the Jewish law, that he held 
it necessary to explain to his brother Philocrates “its holi- 
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ness and its naturalness (reasonableness) ” (283. 12-13: rip 
ceuvotnta Kal duoxiy Siavoiay Tod vouov wponypat Siaca- 
g¢ijcal cos). Especially are the folly of idolatry and the 
reasonableness of the Jewish laws of purity thoroughly treated 
of. When the Jewish scholars arrived at Alexandria, they 
were received with distinguished honours by the king and 
were for seven days invited day after day to the royal table. 
During these repasts the king continually addressed to the 
Jewish scholars in turn a multitude of questions on the most 
important matters of politics, ethics, philosophy and prudence, 
which they answered so excellently, that the king was full of 
admiration for the wisdom of these Jews. Aristeas himself 
too, who was present at these repasts, could not contain 
himself for astonishment at the enormous wisdom of these 
men, who answered off-hand the most difficult questions, 
which with others usually require long consideration. After 
these festivities a splendid dwelling upon the island of Pharos, 
far from the tumult of the city, was allotted to the seventy- 
two interpreters, where they zealously set to work. Every 
day a portion of the translation was despatched in such wise, 
that by a comparison of what each had independently written, 
a harmonious common text was settled (306. 22-23: oi & 
émetéhouy Exacta cUpdwva TovodytTes Whos EauTOUS TALS 
avttBorais). The whole was in this manner completed in 
seventy-two days. When it was finished, the translation was 
first read to the assembled Jews, who acknowledged its 
accuracy with expressions of the highest praise. Then it 
was also read to the king, who “was much astonished at the 
intelligence of the lawgiver” (308. 8-9: Adavy é&ePavpace 
tv Tov vounobérov Sidvotay), and commanded, that the books 
should be carefully preserved in his library. Lastly the 
seventy-two interpreters were dismissed to Judea, and rich 
presents for themselves and the high priest bestowed upon 
them. 

This survey of the contents shows, that the object of the 
narrative is by no means that of relating the history in the 
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abstract, but the history so far as it shows, what csteem anil 
admiration were felt for the Jewish law and for Judaism in 
general by even heathen authorities, such as King Ptolemy and 
his ambassador <Aristeas. For the tendency of the whole 
culminates in the circumstance, that praise was accorded to 
the Jewish law by heathen lips. The whole is therefore in 
the first place intended for heathen readers, They are to be 
shown what interest the learned Ptolemy, the promoter of 
science, felt in the Jewish law, and with what admiration his 
highly placed official Aristeas spoke of it and of Judaism in 
general to his brother Philocrates. When then it is also 
remarked at the close, that the accuracy of the translation 
was acknowledged by the Jews also, this is not for the 
purpose of commending the translation to Jews, who might 
still oppose it, but to testify to the heathen, that they had in 
the present translation an accurate version of the genuine 
Jewish law, and it is they, the heathen, who are thus invite 
to read it. * 
No consensus conceruing the date of this book has been 
arrived at by critics. It seems however tolerably certain to 
me, that it originated not later than about 200 years before 
Christ. The legend, that it was Demetrius Phalereus who 
suggested the whole undertaking to Ptolemy Philadelphus is 
unhistorical, not only in its details, but in the main point; 
for Demetrius Phalereus in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
no longer lived at court at Alexandria (see above, p. 161). 
When then the Jewish philosopher Aristobulus designates 
just Demetrius Phalereus as the originator of the undertaking 
(in Euseb. Praep. evang. xiii. 12. 2, see the passage above, p. 
160), it is very probable that the book in question was 
already in his hands. Now Aristobulus lived in the time of 
Ptolemy Philometor, about 170-150 B.c., and the result thus 
obtained is supported on internal grounds also. The period 
when the Jewish people were leading a peaceful and pros- 
perous existence under the conduct of their high priest and 
in a relation of very slight dependence upon Ecypt, ze. the 
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perrod before the conquest of Palestine by the Seleucidae, evidently 
forms the background of the narrative. There is nowhere any 
allusion to the complications and difficulties which begin with 
the Seleucidian conquest. The Jewish people and their hich 
priest appear as almost politically independent. At all events 
it is to a time of peace and prosperity that we are transferred. 
Especially is it worthy of remark, that the fortress of Jerusalem 
as in the possession of the Jews (Merx’ Archiv, i. 272.10 to 
273. 4 = Havercamp’s Josephus, ii. 2, 113). Whether this 
stood on the same spot as the one subsequently erected by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Mace. 1 33) or not, the author is in 
any case acquainted with only the one in the possession of the 
Jews. The fortress however erected by Antiochus remained 
in the possession of the Seleucidae till the time of the high 
priest Simon (142-141 Bc, 1 Mace. xiii. 49-52). Of this 
fact the author has evidently as yet no knowledge, and as little 
of the subsequent princely position of the high priest; to him 
the high priest is simply the high priest, and not also prince or 
indeed king. In every respect then it is the circumstances of 
the Ptolemaic age that are presupposed. If the author has 
only artificially reproduced them, this is done with a certainty 
and a refinement which cannot be assumed in the case of 
a pseudonymous author living after it. Hence the opinion, 
that the book originated not later than 200 B.c., is justified.” 
The legend of this book has been willingly accepted and 
frequently related by Jews and Christians. The first who 


betrays an acquaintance with it is Aristobulus in Euseb. Praep. 
evang. xiii. 12.2. The next is Philo, Vita Mosis, lib. iL § 5-7 


85 It may also be mentioned, that Mendelasohn (Jenaer Literaturzeitung, 
1875, No. 23) places the composition in the first half of the first century 
before Christ, because it is said of the Jewish land that it had ‘ good 
harbours” (Asévecg ebxecipovs), viz. Ascalon, Joppa, Gaza, Ptolemais (Merx’ 
Archiv, 272, 23 eqq.=Havercamp’s Josephus, ii. 2.114). This presupposed 
the union of these seaport towns with the Jewish land by Alexander 
Jannaeus. But Ascalon and Ptolemais were never united at all to the 
Jewish district, not even by Alexander Jannaeus. Hence the inference is 
inconclusive, ‘The notion of Gritz, that pseudo- Aristeas wrote under 
Tiberius (Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenthums, 1876, pp. 
289 sqq., 337 sqq.), is worth as much as many others of this acholar’s fancies. 
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(ed. Mangey, ii 138-141). Josephus reproduces, Antt. xii. 2, 
a great portion of this composition almost verbally. Comp. also 
Antt. proem. 3, contra Ayion. 11. 4, fin. In rabbinic literature 
also are found some echoes, though quite confused ones, of this 
legend. See Lightfoot, Opp. ed. Roterod. ii. 934 sqq. Frankel, 
Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta (1851), p. 25 sqq. Berliner, 
Targum Onkelos (1884), ii. 76 sqq. 

The passages of the Fathers and Byzantines are most con- 
veniently found collected (with full verbal correctness) in 
Gallandi, Bibliotheca veterum patrum, vol. ii. (Venetiis 1788) 
pp. 805-824 The legend is here reproduced with various 
modifications, especially the two following :—1. That the inter- 
preters translated independently of each other and yet verbally 
coincided (the exact opposite of which is found in Aristeas, 
viz. that agreement was only obtained by comparison). 2. That 
not only the law but the entire Holy Scriptures were translated 
by the seventy-two (in Aristeas only the former is dealt with). 
See on the various forms of the legend: Eichhorn’s Repertorium 
fiir bibl. und morgenlind. Interatur, i. (1777) p. 266 sqq., xiv. 
(1784) p. 39 sqq. The passages given in Gallandi are the 
following: Justin. Apol.i. 31. Dial. c. Tryph.c. 71. Pseudo- 
Justin. Cohortatio ad Grae. c. 13. Irenaeus, adv. haer. iii. 
21. 2 (Greek in Euseb. Hist. eccl. v. 8.11 sqq.). Clemens Alex. 
Strom. i. 22. 148 sq. Tertullian. Aypologet. c. 18. Anatolius 
in Euseb. Hisé. ecel. vii. 32.16. Eusebius gives in his Prae- 
paratio evangelica, viii. 2-5 and 9, large portions of the book of 
Aristeas verbatim ; comp. also viii. 1. 8, ix. 38. Chronic. ed. 
Schoene, ii. 118 sq. (ad ann. Abrah. 1736). Cyrill. Heros. 
cateches, iv. 34. Hilarius, Pictav. prolog. ad librum psalmorum. 
The same, tractat. in psalmum i., tractat. in psalmum cxviii. 
Epiphanius, De mensuris e¢ ponderibus, § 3, 6, 9-11 (fully and 
specially). Hieronymus, Praefat. in version. Genes. (Opp. ed. 
Vallarsi, ix. 3 sq.). The same, Praefat. in librum quaestion. 
hebraic. (Vallarsi, iii. 303). Augustinus, De civitate det, xviii. 
42-43. Chrysostomus, Orat. i. adversus Judaeos. The same, 
homil. iv. in Genes. Theodoret, “ praefat. in psalmos.” Pseudo- 
Athanasii Synopsis scripturae sacrae, c. 77. Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes, Zopograph. christ. lib. xii. Joannes Malala, Chronogr. 
lib. viii. ed. Dindorf, p. 196. Chronicon paschale, ed. Dindorf, 
i. 326. Georgius Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 516-518. Georgius 
Cedrenus, ed. Bekker, i. 289 sq. Joannes Zonaras, Annal. iv. 
16 (after Joseph. Anté. xii. 2). The five last-named are con- 
tained in the Bonn Corpus seriptorum historiae Byzantinae. 

On the manuscripts of this book of Aristeas, comp. Moriz 
Schmidt in Merx’ Archiv fiir wissenschaftliche Erforschung 
des alten Testamentes, i. 244 sqq.; and especially Lumbroso, 
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Recherches sur Véconomre politique de [Eyypte sous les Lagides 
(Turin 1870), p. 351 sqq. The latter specifies seven other manu- 
scripts besides the two Parisian ones compared by Moriz Schmidt. 
On the editions (and translations), see Fabricius, Biblioth. 
graec. ed, Harles, iii. 660 sqq. Rosenmiiller, Handbuch fiir die 
Literatur der bibl. Kritik und Ezxegese, vol. ii. (1798) p. 344 sqq. 
Moriz Schmidt’s above-named work, p. 241 sqq. Lumbroso’s 
above-named work, p. 359 sqq. The edttro princeps of the 
Greek text was issued by Oporinus in Basle 1561. The book 
has since been often reprinted in Havercamp’s edition of 
Josephus and elsewhere (ii. 2, pp. 103-132), and in Gallandi’s 
Bibliotheca patrum (ii. 773-804). Much however remains to 
be done for the establishment of a critical text. Moriz Schmidt 
has taken a first step towards it by his edition in Merx’ Archiv 
fir wissenschaftl. Erforschung des alten Testamentes, vol. i. 
(1869) pp. 241-312, for which two Parisian manuscripts were 
compared. 
The older literature on Aristeas is specified by Rosenmiiller 
as above, ii. 387-411; also in Fiirst, Biblioth. Jud. i. 51-53. 
Comp. especially: Hody, Contra historiam Aristeae de LXX. 
anterpreibus dissertatio, Oxon. 1685. The same, De bibliorum 
textibus originalibus, verstonibus Graecis e Latina vulgata, Oxon. 
1705 (in this larger work the earlier dissertation is reprinted 
and enriched with notes). Van Dale, Dissertatio super Aristea 
de LXX. interpretibus, Amstelaed. 1705. Rosenmiiller, Hand- 
buch fiir die Interatur der bibl. Krittk und Exegese, vol. ii. 
(1798) pp. 358-386, Gfrorer, Philo, ii. 61-71. Déahne, 
Geschrchtliche Darstellung der jiidisch-alexandr. Rel.-Philosophie, 
ii, 205-215. Zunz, Die gottesdienstl. Vortrage der Juden, p. 125. 
Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, i. 263 3q., iii. 545-547. 
Frankel, Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 
1858, pp. 237-250, 281-298, Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 
iv. 322 sqq. Hitzig, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, p. 338 sqq. 
Noldeke, Dre alttestamentliche Interatur (1868), pp. 109-116. 
Cobet in Aédysog ‘Epic ixd. iwd Kévrov, vol. i, (Leyden 1866) 
pp. 171 sqq.,177-181. Kurz, Aristeae epistula ad Philocratem, 
Bern 1872 (comp. Literar. Centralbl. 1873, No. 4). Freudenthal, 
Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 110-112, 124 sq., 141-143, 149 sq., 
162-165, 203 sq. Gritz, “Die Abfassungszeit des Pseudo- 
Aristeas” (Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 
1876, pp. 289 sqq., 337 sqq.). Papageorgios, Ueber den Aristeas- 
brief, Miinchen 1880 (comp. Hilgenfeld’s Zeiéschr. ftir wissensch. 
Theol. 1881, p. 380 sq.). Reuss, Gesch. der hel. Schriften Alten 
Testaments (1881), § 515. The introductions to the Old Testa- 
ment of Jahn, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Herbst, Scholz, Havernick, 
De Wette-Schrader, Bleek, Keil, Reusch, Kaulen. 
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6. Phocylides. 


Phocylides of Miletus, the old composer of apothegms, lived 
(according to the statements in Suidas, Lex. sv. Pwxvridns, 
and Euseb. Chron. ad Olymp. 60, ed. Schoene, ii, 98) in the 
sixth century before Christ. Few of his genuine sayings 
have been preserved. He must however have been held as 
an authority in the department of moral poetry. For in the 
Hellenistic period a didactic poem (soinua vovletiKov) was 
interpolated in his work by a Jew (or Christian?) giving in 
230 hexameters moral instruction of the most diversified kind. 
Having frequently been used as a school-book in the Byzantine 
period, it has been preserved in many manuscripts and often 
printed since the sixteenth century. The contents of these 
verses are almost exclusively ethical. It is but occasionally 
that we find the one true God and the future retribution also 
referred to. The moral doctrines, which the author inculcates, 
extend to the most various departments of practical life, some- 
what in the manner of Jesus the son of Sirach. In their 
details however they coincide most closcly with the Old 
Testament, especially with the Pentateuch, echoes of which 
are heard throughout in the precepts on civil relations 
(property, marriage, pauperism, etc.) Even such special 
precepts are found here as that which enjoins, that when a 
bird’s nest is taken, only the young ones must be kept, but 
the mother let fly (Deut. xxii. 6, 7 = Phocylides, vers. 84-85), 
or that the flesh of animals killed by beasts of prey may not 
be eaten (Deut, xiv. 21; Ex. xxii. 30 =Phocylides, vers. 
139, 147-148). There can thus be no doubt, that the 
author was either a Jew or a Christian. The former is the 
prevailing opinion since the fundamental investigation of 
Bernays ; Harnack has recently advocated the latter.” Both 


86 In the notice of Bernays’ ‘‘Gesammelten Abhandlungen” in the 
Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1885, p. 160. Harnack chiefly relies upon ver. 104, © 
where it is said of the risen, that they ‘‘afterwards become gods” (ériow 
b8 éscl rsaddovras). This is certainly a specifically Christian view, which 
Bernays gets rid of by changing @s0/ into »éos. 
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views have their difficulties. For there is nothing in the 
work either specifically Jewish or specifically Christian. The 
author designedly ignores the Jewish ceremonial law, and 
even the Sabbatic command, which is more striking here than 
in the Sibyllines, because the author in other respects enters 
into the details of the Mosaic law. On the other side there is 
no kind of reference to Christ, nor above all to any religious 
interposition for salvation. It is just bare morality which is here 
preached. Hence a certain decision as to the Jewish or Christian 
origin of the poem is scarcely possible. The scale against the 
Christian origin of the poem seems to me especially turned 
by the fact, that the author’s moral teaching coincides only 
with the Old Testament and not with the moral legislation of 
Christ, as we have it in the synoptists. Of the latter there 
is in this poem, as far as I can see, no certain traces, And 
this is scarcely conceivable in a Christian author, who means 
to preach morality. If at the same time there are still single 
expressions or propositions in the poem, which betray a 
Christian hand (like @eot, ver. 104), they must be set to the 
account of the Christian tradition, and how freely this dealt 
with the text is shown us by the portion, which by some 
chance or other got into the collection of the Sibyllines 
(Sibyll. ii. 56-148 =Phocylides, 5-79). The text as there 
presented diverges pretty much from that elsewhere handed 
down and plainly shows the hand of a Christian reviser. 

If then this poem is of Jewish origin, it is of especial 
interest just through its lack of anything specifically Jewish. 
The design of the author is first of all to labour only for Jewish 
morality. He has not even the courage to speak strongly against 
idolatry. The two fundamental religious notions of Judaism, 
the unity of God and the future retribution, are indeed to be 
found in him also, and he indirectly advocates them. But he 
does it in so reticent a manner as to make it evident that 
morality occupies the first place in his regards. His Judaism 
is even paler than that of Philo. 

For the date of composition no other limits can be laid 
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down than those which are given for Judaeo- Hellenistic 
literature in general, It could not have appeared later than 
the first century after Christ, and in all probability consider- 
ably earlier. It might seem strange that it is not cited by 
Christian apologists, by a Clement or a Eusebius, who use so 
much else of this kind.” But the strangeness disappears as 
soon as we consider the object for which such quotations are 
made, viz. in the first place to produce heathen testimony to 
the religious ideas of Christianity, to the notions of the unity 
of God and the future retribution, and these were not expressed 
in Phocylides as forcibly as could be desired. 


The most careful monograph on this poem is Bernays, Ueber 
das Phokylideische Gedicht, ein Beitrag zur hellenistischen 
Intteratur, Breslau 1856 (reprinted in Bernays, Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen, published by Usener, 1885, vol. i. pp. 191-261). 
The text of the poem with critica] apparatus is best given in 
Bergk, Poetae lyrict Graeci, vol. ii. (3rd ed. 1866) pp. 450-475 
(the same, pp. 445-449, ‘also the fragment of the genuine 
Phocylides). Bernays as above gives the text according to his 
own recension. On the older editions, especially in the collec- 
tions of gnomic writers, see Schier in his separate edition, Lips. 
1751, Fabricius-Harles, Biblioth. Graec. i. 704-749. Ecker- 
mann, art. “ Phokylides,” in Ersch and Gruber’s Allgem. Ency- 
klopddie, § 3, vol. xxiv. (1848) p. 485. First, Biblioth. Judaica, 
iil, 96 sqq. The separate edition: Phocylidis, etc., carmina cum 
selectis adnotationibus wliquot doct. virorum Graece et Latine, nunc 
denuo ad editiones praestantissimas rec. Schier, Lips. 1751, must 
be brought forward. A German translation is given by Nickel, 
Phokylides Mahngedicht in metrischer Uebersetzung, Mainz 1833. 

Comp. in general: Wachler, De Pseudo-Phocylide, Rinteln 
1788. Rohde, De veterum poetarum sapientia 
Hebraecorum imprimis et Graecorum, Havn. 1800. Bleek, 
Theol. Zeitschr., edited by Schleiermacher, de Wette and Liicke, 
i. 1819, p. 185 (in the article on the Sibyllines). Déhne, 
Geschichtl. Darstellung der yiid.-alex. Religionsphilosophie, ii. 
222 sq. Eckermann, art. “ Phokylides,” in Ersch and Gruber’s 
Allg. Encyklop. § 3, vol. xxiv. (1848) pp. 482-485. Teuffel in 
Pauly’s Real-Ene. v. 1551. Alexandre’s lst ed. of the Oracula 
Sibyllina, ii. 401-409. Bernhardy, Grundriss der griechischen 


87 The firat traces of its being used are found in Stobaeus and in certain 
classic scholia. See Bernhardy, Grundriss der griechischen Litteratur, ii. 1 
(8rd ed. 1867), p. 520. 
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Litteratur, ii. 1 (38rd ed. 1867), pp. 517-523. Ewald, Gesch. des 
Volkes Israel, vi. 405, 412. Freudenthal, Die Flavius Josephus 
beigelegte Schrift tiber die Herrschaft der Vernunft (1869), 
p- 161 sqq. Leop. Schmidt's notice of Bernays’ work in 
the Jahrbb. fiir class, Philol. vol. Ixxv. (1857) pp. 510-519. 
Goram, “De Pseudo-Phocylide” (Philologus, vol. xiv. 1859, 
pp. 91-112). Hart, “Die Pseudophokylideia und Theognis im 
codex Venetus Marcianus 522” (Jahrbb. fiir class. Philol. 
vol. xevii. 1868, pp. 331-336). Bergk, “ Kritische Beitrige zu 
dem sog. Phokylides” (Philologus, vol. xli. 1882, pp. 577-601). 
Sitzler, “Zu den griechischen Elegikern” (Jahrbb. fiir class. 
Philol. vol. cxxix. 1884, p. 48 sqq.). Phocylides, Poem of Admoni- 
tion, with introd. and commentaries by Feuling, trans. by 
Goodwin, Andover, Mass. 1879. Still more literature in Fiirst, 
Biblioth. Judaica, iii. 96 sqq.; and in Engelmann’s Bibliotheca 
scriptorum classtcorum, ed. Preuss, 


7. Smaller Pieces perhaps of Jewish Origin under 
Heathen Names. 


1. Letters of Heraclitus ?—Epistolography was a favourite 
kind of literature in the later times of antiquity. The letters 
of eminent rhetoricians and philosophers were collected as a 
means of general culture. Letters were composed and also 
feigned under the naines of famous persons, and generally 
for the purpose of furnishing entertaining and instructive 
reading. To the numerous species of the latter kind belong 
also nine supposed letters of Heraclitus, to which Bernays 
has devoted very thorough research. In two of them, the 
fourth and seventh, he thinks he can recognise the hand of 
“a believer in Scripture,” and indeed in such wise, that the 
fourth is merely interpolated, but the seventh entirely com- 
posed by such an one. In fact the austere polemic against the 
worship of images in the fourth letter sounds quite Jewish or 
Christian, as does also the stern morality preached in the 
seventh, in which especially the partaking of “live” flesh, a. 
flesh with the blood, is denounced (ra Sovta xarecOiere ; comp. 
on the Jewish and Christian prohibition, Acts xv. 29, and 
Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 318). It must however, as Bernays himself 
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acknowledges, remain a question, whether this “believer in 
the Scriptures” was a Jew or a Christian. 


Bernays, Die heraklitischen Briefe, ein Beitrag zur philoso- 
phischen und religionsgeschichtlichen Intteratur (Berlin 1869), 
pp. 26 sqq.,72 sqq.,110 sq. Bernays gives also the text of the 
letters with a German translation. The latest edition of the 
Epistolographt in general is Hercher, Epistolographi Graecr 
recensutt, etc., Paris, Didot, 1873. A separate edition of the 
letters of Heraclitus: Westermann, Heraclity eprst. quae feruntur, 
Lips. 1857 (Universitdts-progr.). Comp. on the entire epistolo- 
graphic literature, Fabricius-Harles, Biblioth. graec. 1. 166-703. 
Nicolai, Griechische Eiteraturpeschichi, 2nd ed. ii. 2 (1877), 


p. 502 sqq. 


2. A letter of Diogenes ?—Among the fifty-one supposed 
letters of Diogenes, Bernays thinks that one, the twenty- 
eighth, may be referred to the same source as the seventh 
of Heraclitus. In fact it contains a similar moral sermon to 
the latter. 


Bernays, Lucian und die Kyniker (Berlin 1879), pp. 96-98. 
See the text in all the editions of the Eyistolographi, eg. in 
Hercher, Epistolographi Graeci, pp. 241-243. 


3. Hermippus ?—Hermippus Callimachius, who lived under 
Ptolemy III. and IV., and therefore in the second half of the 
third century before Christ, composed a large number of 
biographies of eminent persons. Among the pieces of infor- 
mation thence obtained, two arrest our attention. According 
to Origen, contra Cels, i. 15, it was said in the first book “on 
the lawgivers,” that Pythagoras derived his philosophy from 
the Jews (Aéyerac Sé xal “Eppirrov ev r@ mpwtm epi 
vounoBerav iotopnxévat, IIvOayopay tiv éavtod didocodiav 
a1 Iuvdalwy eis"EdAnvas ayayeiv). According to Josephus, 
contra Apton.i, 22,a similar remark was contained in the first 
book “on Pythagoras.” The notice of Josephus is however 
much more particular and accurate than that of Origen. 
For according to Josephus, Hermippus relates, that Pythagoras 
taught “not to go over a place where an ass had sunk on his 
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knees, to abstain from turbid water and to avoid all slander and 
blasphemy,” and on this Hermippus then remarked: “ Pytha- 
goras did and taught these things, imitating and adopting the 
opinions of the Jews and Thracians” (taira 8 érparte cai 
éxeye tas “Iov8aiwy cal Opaxav Sofas pipovpevos xat 
petadhépwy eis éavtov). Thus Hermippus did not denote the 
whilosophy of Pythagoras as a whole, but only those special 
doctrines as borrowed from the Jews, For the words which 
follow in Josephus: Adyeras yap ws dAnOds o avnp éxetvos 
Tore Tov Tapa Tovdaious vopipwv eis thy abToU peTeveyKelv 
¢trooodiay, are no longer the words of Hermippus but of 
Josephus, In the reference of Josephus, the words of Her- 
mippus contain nothing which he might not actually have 
written. It is otherwise with the reference of Origen. If 
this had been accurate we should have had to conclude, 
that a Jew had interpolated the work of Hermippus. But 
Origen himself intimates, that he had not seen the work of 
Hermippus; he says only: “Hermippus is said to have 
declared.” It is most probable, that he is here relying 
solely on the passage of Josephus, which he reproduces but 
incorrectly. Thus we have here not a Jewish forgery but only 
an inaccurate reference of Origen to authenticate, 

C. Miiller, Fragm. hist. graec. iii. 35-54, has admitted both 
passages among genuine fragments of Hermippus (/*. 2 and 21). 
Comp. for and against their genuineness: Dahne, Geschichil. 
Darstellung der jild.-alex. Religwnsphilosophie, ii. 219 aq. 
Kellner, De fragmentis Manethonianis (1859), p. 42. Hilgen- 
feld, Hinl. in das N. T. p. 168, note. Freudenthal, Alex. Polyh. 


pp. 178, 192. J.G. Miiller, Des Flavius Josephus Schrift gegen 
den Apion (1877), p. 161 sqq. 


4, Numenius?—The Pythagorean and Platonist Numenius 
(towards the end of the second century after Christ) as the 
genuine precursor of Neo-Platonism was acquainted with and 
after his fashion made use of the Jewish Scriptures, nay of 
Jewish tradition (¢g. concerning Jannes and Jambres, see 
above, p. 149). Origen bears decided testimony to this, when 
he says, contra Cels. iv. 51, that he knows that Numenius 
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quotes “in many passages of his works sayings of Moses and 
the prophets, and convincingly explains them in an allegorical 
manner, as ¢.g. in the so-called Epops, in the books on num- 
bers and in those on space” (éym 8 oléa xai Novpyuov . . . 
ToAABYOD TOY cuyypappateoy avrod extiOéwevov Ta Maicéws 
Kal tov wpodyray Kat ovx amiOdves ata tpotoXoyovrta, 
w@omep €y Te xadovpevm “Esroms wal év ois “aepi appar” 
xai éy trois “epi torov”). Comp. also Orig. c. Cels. i. 15; 
Zeller, Philos. d. Griechen, iii. 2. 217 sq. We have no reason 
to mistrust this testimony. It is not however credibl>, that 
Numenius should have used just this expression: ti ydp 
éort IIXatwv i) Movoijs artixifwv, which Clemens Alex. and 
others attribute to him.™ If it really stood in a work 
of Numenius, it would certainly have to be laid to the 
account of a Jewish editor. We see however the real state of 
affairs from Eusebius, who only says, that this saying is 
ascribed to Numenius, viz. by oral tradition.® The saying 
then is not a Jewish forgery, but only an exaggeration due to 
oral tradition of the real view of Numenius. 


Comp. on this question : Freudenthal, Alex. Polyhistor, p. 173, 
note. On Numenius in general: Zeller, Die Philosophie der 
Criechen, iii. 2 (3rd ed. 1881), pp. 216-223. 


5. Hermes Trismegistus ?—The god Hermes, and that as Tris- 
megistus, was first represented as an author by the Egyptians. 
According to Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 4.37, there were forty-two 
books of Hermes, thirty-six of which contained the entire philo- 
sophy of the Egyptians, the other six were devoted to medicine. 
Tertullian, de anima, c. 2 and 33, is already acquainted with 
books of Mercurius Aegyptius, which taught a Platonizing 
psychology. From the latter circumstance it is seen, that 
the later Platonists especially had already taken posses- 


88 Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 22.150. Hesychius Miles. in Miiller, Fragm. 
hist. graec. iv. 171. Suidas, Lez. s.v. Novpequsos. 

89 Euseb. Praep. ev. xi. 10.14, ed. Gaisford: Elxcrag dyra sig abros 
ixsivo ro Adytoy weptTiperes, Os ov Doevecs pevnpooveverars, ti yeep tors TlAatoy & 
Mavis drrixilay; 
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sion of this psendonym. Thus then the works of Hermes, 
which have come down to us, are of Neo-Platonic origin. 
They are first cited by Lactantius, and were probably of the 
third century after Christ. Their position with respect to 
the heathen popular religions is a thoroughly positive one. 
“Just the defence of national and particularly of Egyptian 
religion is one of their chief objects” (Zeller, 111 2. 234 8q.). 
But all the pieces are not the work of one author, nor are 
they even all of heathen origin. Nether can the co-operation of 
Jewish hands in the production of this literature be proved. On 
the contrary, what is not of heathen seems to be of Christian 
origin (c. 1 and 13 of the so-called Poemander). 


Comp. on this whole literature: Fabricius-Harles, Bidlioth. 
grae, 1. 46-94, Béhr in Pauly’s Real-Enc. iii, 1209-1214. 
Ueberweg, Grundriss der Gesch. der Philosophie, i. (4th ed. 
1871) p. 256. Erdmann, Grundriss der Gesch. der Philos. 
3rd ed. 1878, vol. i. pp. 179-182. Zeller, Die Philosophie der 
Griechen, ili. 2 (8rd ed. 1881), pp. 224-235. Erdmann and 
Zeller did not enter into a thorough description of the Hermes 


works till the more recent editions of their works as cited 
above. 


§ 34. PHILO THE JEWISH PHILOSOPHER. 
L THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF PHILO. 


The Literature.* 


Mangey’s edition of the works of Philo, the Prolegomena and especially 
the notes prefixed to the several works. 

Fabricius, Bibliotheca graeca, ed. Harles, vol. iv. (1795) pp. 721-750. 

Scheffer, Quaestionum Philonianarum part. I. sive de ingenio moribusque 
Judaeorum per Ptolemaeorum saecula, Marburgi 1829. Idem, De usu 
Philonis in interpretatione Novi Testamenti, Marburgi 1831. 

Gfrorer, Philo und die alexandrinische Theosophie, vol. i. (1831) pp. 1-118. 

Creuzer, ‘Zur Kritik der Schriften des Juden Philo” (Theol. Stud. und 
Krit, 1832, pp. 3-48). 

Diihne, ‘‘ Einige Bemerkungen iiber die Schriften des Juden Philo” 
(Theol. Stud. und Krit. 1833, pp. 984-1040). Idem, art. ‘‘ Philon” in 
Ersch and Gruber’s Alig. Encyklopddie, § 8, vol. xxiii. (1847) pp. 
435-454. 

Grosaman, De Philonis Judaeit operum continua serie et ordine chronologico 
Comment. Pts. i. ii. Lips. 1841-1842. 

Steinhart, art. ‘‘ Philo” in Pauly’s Real-Enc. der class, Alterthumswissensch. 
vol. v. (1848) p. 1499 aq. 

J. G. Miiller, art. ‘‘ Philo” in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 1st ed. xi. (1859) pp. 
578-608. Idem, Ueber die Texteskritik der Schriften des Juden Philo, 
Basel 1839 (printed in J. G. Miiller, Des Juden Philo Buch von der 
Weltschipfung, 1841, pp. 17-45). 

Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 3rd ed. vol. vi. (1868) pp. 257-312. 

Ueberweg, Grundriss der Gesch. der Philosophie, 4th ed. i. (1871) pp. 240- 
249. 


1 The literature here named refers only to Philo as an author in general. 
For the literature on Philo’s doctrine, see No. II. below. For the literature 
on his several works, see in the places where they are treated of. Still 
more literature is given in: Fabricius, Biblioth. graec. ed. Harles, iv. 721 
sqq. Fiirst, Biblioth. Judaica, iii. 87-04. Engelmann, Bibliotheca scrip- 
iorum classicorum (8th ed. revised by Preuss), vol. i. 1880, pp. eas 
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Hausrath, Neutéstamentliche Zeitgesch. 2nd ed. vol, ii. (1875) pp. 181-182. 

Delaunay, Philon @ Alexandrie, écrits historiques, influence luttes et persécu- 
tions des juifs dans le monde romain, 2nd ed. Paris 1870. 

Treitel, De Philonis Judaei sermone, Breal. 1872 (30 pp.). 

Siegfried, Die hebritischen Worterkldrungen des Philo und die Spuren ihrer 
Einwirkung auf die Kirchenvdter (87 pp. gr. 4), 1863. Idem, * Philon- 
ische Studien” (Merx’s Archiv fiir Erforschung des A. T. ii. 2, 1872, 
pp. 143-163). Idem, ‘Philo und der iiberlieferte Text der LXX.” 
(Zeitschr. fiir wissenschafil. Theol. 1873, pp. 217 aqq., 411 sqq., 522 aqq.). 
Idem, Zur Kritik der Schriften Philo’s (Ebendas. 1874, p. 562 aqq.) 

Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria als Ausleger des Alien Testaments an sich 
selbst und nach seinem geschichilichen Einfluss betrachtet, Nebst Unter- 
suchungen tiber die Grdcitdt Philo’s, Jena 1875. 

Nicolai, Griechische Literaturgeschichte, 2nd ed. ii. 2 (1877), pp. 6538-659. 

Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, vol. iii. (8rd ed. 1878) pp. 678-683. 

Bernh. Ritter, Philo und die Halacha, eine vergleichende Studie, Leipzig 1879. 

Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften Alten Testaments (1881), § 566-568. 

Hamburger, Real-Enc. fiir Bibel und Talmud, vol. ii. (1888) arte. 
‘‘ Philo” and “ Religionsphilosophie.” 

Zockler, art. ‘‘ Philo” in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed, xi. (1883) pp. 686-649. 


Among Jewish Hellenists none other, besides Josephus, takes 
so eminent a position as Philo the Alexandrian. Even by 
reason of the extent of his works, which have been handed 
down, he is one of the most important to us. Of no other 
can we form even approximately, so clear a picture of his 
thoughts, and literary and philosophic labours. But he is 
also in himself evidently the most illustrious among all those, 
who strove to unite Jewish belief with Hellenic culture, to be 
the means of imparting to Jews the cultivation of the Greeks, 
and to Greeks the religious knowledge of the Jews. No other 
Jewish Hellenist was so fully saturated with the wisdom 
of the Greeks; no other enjoyed equal consideration in 
history. This is testified by the immense influence which 
he exercised upon after times and above all upon Christian 
theology the inheritor of the Judaeo-Hellenistic.? 

4 On the consideration enjoyed by Philo in antiquity, comp. especially 


Euseb. Hist, eccl. ii. 4.8: wasioross devnp ob pcvoy Tay quettipay AAR xai THD 
axe tis tZaber oppapivay wasdslees Exsenectaros. 
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We have but a few scanty notices concerning his life. 
The assertion of Jerome, that he was of priestly race,’ has no 
support from older sources, nor does Eusebius know anything 
of it. According to Josephus* he was a brother of the 
Alabarch Alexander, and consequently a member of one of the 
most aristocratic families of Alexandrian Jews.” The sole 
event in his life, which can be chronologically fixed, is his 
participation in the embassy to Caligula in a.p. 40, of which 
he has himself furnished an account in the work De Legatione 
ad Cajum. As he was then of advanced age* he may have 
been born about the year 20-10 Bc. The Christian legend, 
that he met St. Peter at Rome in the reign of Claudius, is of 
no historical value.’ 

Much has been lost of Philo’s numerous works. But 
thanks to his being a favourite with the Fathers and Christian 
theologians the bulk of them has been preserved. Of the 
collective editions that of Mangey is, notwithstanding its 
deficiencies, the most valuable. Among recent contributions 


3 De viris illustribus, c. 11 (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ii. 847): Philo Judaeus, 
natione AJexandrinus, de genere sacerdotum. 

4 Antt, xviii, 8. 1. 

5 Ewald (Gesch. vi. 259) and Zeller (Philos. der Griechen, Srd ed. iii. 
2. 839) have of late incorrectly rejected the statement of Josephus and 
declared Philo to have been the uncle of Alexander, because a nephew of 
Philo named Alexander is mentioned in the work published by Aucher, De 
ratione animalium, pp. 123 sq., 161 (in the 8th vol. of Ritter’s edition). But 
it is nowhere said in it that this Alexander was the Alabarch. 

* He designates himself (Legat. ad Cajum, § 28, ed. Mangey, ii. 572) as 
Cpovsiv rs Soxwy weperrcrepoy xael 82’ HAsulay xl ryy dAAny waeidtiay. In the 
beginning of his work composed shortly after (§ 1, Mang. ii. 572) he calls 
himself vipa». 

7 Euseb. Hist. eccl. ii. 17.1. Hieronymus, De viris illustr. c. 11 (Opp. 
ed. Vallarsi, ii. 847). Photius, Bibliotheca cod. 105. Suidas, Lez. s.v. 
Dirwy (verbally according to the Greek translation of Jerome). 

8 On the editions of Philo’s works (or of separate parts) and of the 
translations, comp. Fabricius-Harles, Biblioth. gr. iv. 746-750. S. F. W. 
Hoffmann, Lezicon bibliogr. vol. iii. p. 231 sqq. Fiirst, Biblioth. Judaica, iii. 
87-92. Graesse, Trésor de livres rares et précieux, vol. v. (1864) pp. 269- 
271. The editio princeps is: Dirwvog lovdeciov sig ta rou Maesws xo7peo7roL- 
nrixes, soropine, vopobsrixna. Tov avrov povofiBaa. Philonis Judaei tn libros 
Mosis de mundi opificio, historicos, de legibus. Ejusdem libri singulares, 
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the works of Philo preserved only in Armenian, published by 
Aucher, are by far the most important.’ Greek portions of 
greater or less extent were given by Mai, Grossmann,” and 


Ez bibliotheca regio, Parisiis, ex officina Adriana Turnebi, 1552 fol. 
Several publications of Hiéschel at first contributed to the completion of this 
very imperfect edition (Francof. 1587, Augustae Vindel. 1614). Collec- 
tive editions appeared also at Geneva 1618 fol., Paris 1640 fol., Frankfort 
1691 fol. (the Frankfort edition is only a reprint of the Parisian with 
identical paging). The edition of Mangey, 2 vole. J.ondon 1742 fol., marks 
an important advance. It is the first which is based upon a more ex- 
tensive comparison of the manuscripts and is also more complete than 
any former one. The edition of Pfeiffer, vols. ii-v. Erlangen 1785-1792, 
2nd ed. 1820, remained unfinished (it contains only what stands in Mangey 
vols. i. and ii. 1-40). On the deficiencies in the editions of Mangey and 
Pfeiffer, see Creuzer, Stud. und Krit. 1832, pp. 5-17. J. G. Miiller, Ceber 
die Texteskritik der Schriften des Juden Philo, Basel 1839, p. 5 sqq. (printed 
in J. G. Miiller, Des Juden Philo Buch von der Weltschipfung, 1841, 
p. 18 8qq.). 

® They appeared in two vols. under separate titles: (1) Philonis Judaei 
sermones tres hactenus ineditt, i. et ti. de providentia et iii. de animalibus, ex 
Armino versione etc. nunc primum in Latium [sic] fideliter translati per Jo. 
Bapt. Aucher, Venetiis 1822. (2) Philonis Judaet paralipomena Armena, 
libri videlicet quatuor in Genesin, libri duo in Exodum, sermo unus de 
Sampsone, alter de Jona, tertius de tribus angelis Abraamo apparentibus, 
opera hactenus tnedita ex Armena versione etc. nunc primum in Latium fide- 
liter translata per Jo. Bapt. Aucher, Venetiis 1826. 

10 The works here in question are: (1) Philo et Virgilis interpretes. In 
it Philonis Judaei de cophini festo et de colendis parentibus cum brevi scripto 
de Jona, editore ac interprete Angelo Maio, Mediolan. 1818. (2) Classi- 
corum auctorum e Vaticanis codicibus editorum, vol. iv. curante Angelo 
Maio, Romae 1831 (contains: pp. 402-407, Philonis de cophini festo; pp. 
408-429, Philonis de honorandis parentibus; pp. 430—441, Philonus ez 
opere in Exodum selectae questiones). (8) Scriptorum veterum nova collectio 
e Vaticanis codicibus, edita ab Angelo Maio, vol. vii. Romae 1838 (contains, 
Pt. I. pp. 74-109, specimens from a Florilegium of Leontius and Johannes 
with numerous smaller fragments of Philo). (4) Phitlonis Judaei, Por- 
phyrii philosophi, Eusebit Pamphili opera inedita. In it: Philonis Judaei 
de virtute ejusque partibus, ed. Ang. Maius, Mediolan. 1816 (this work, which 
in the Milan manuscript used by Mai beara the name of Philo, is in other 
manuscripts attributed to Gemistus Pletho, and was long printed under his 
name, as Mai himself subeequently remarked). See Leipziger Literatur- 
zeitung, 1818, No. 276. 

11 Grossmann, Anecdoton Graecum Philonis Judaet de Cherubinis Exod. 
xxv. 18, Lips. 1856 (this supposed Anecdoton from the cod. Vat. n. 879 
was already printed in the year 1831 in Mai, Classicorum auctorum, vol. iv. 
pp. 480-441. Tischendorf indeed knew nothing of it in 1868, comp. his 
Philonea, p. xix. 8q.). 
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Tischendorf.” Pitra has communicated material of various 
kinds from manuscripts.“* In the more recent hand editions 
these publications have been at least partially turned to 
account.” A satisfactory collective edition is however as yet 
wanting. That planned long since by Grossmann has not 
been carried into execution.”* For a new edition, a careful 
investigation also of the material offered by the as yet un- 


13 Tischendorf, Anecdota sacra et profana (2nd ed. Lips. 1861), pp. 
171-174. But especially Tischendorf, Philonea, inedita altera, altera nunc 
demum recte ex vetere scriptura eruta, Lips. 1868. Holwerda in the Vers- 
lagen en Mededeelingen der koninkl. Akademie van Wetenschappen, A fdeeling 
Leiterkunde, tweede reeks derde deel, Amsterdam 1873, pp. 271-288, gives 
emendations of Tischendorf’s text. Idem, Derde reeks eerste deel, 1884, 
pp. 274-286. 

1% Pitra, <Analecta sacra spicilegio Solesmensi parata, vol. ii. (1884) 
pp. xxii. sq., 804-334. Pitra here gives: (1) Philo-fragments from the 
Florilegium of the codex Coislinianus 276 (pp. 804-810). (2) Philo- 
fragments from various Vatican MSS. (pp. 810-314). (8) A list of the 
Philo-manuscripte in the Vatican Library, together with a list of the several 
works of Philo contained in these manuscripts (pp. 314-819). (4) Infor- 
mation concerning various ancient and modern Latin translations of 
Philo (pp. 319-834). 

18 The hand edition of Richter (8 vols. Lips. 1828-1830) contains besides 
the text of Mangey the two publications of Aucher and those of Mai of the 
year 1818. The same texts are also in the Tauchnitz stereotype edition (8 
vol. Lips. 1851-1853). On recent editions of separate works of Philo (De 
opificio mundi, by J. G. Miiller, De tncorruptibilitaie mundi, by Bernays), 
see below at the proper places. I may also mention that a number of 
Philo’s writings translated into German will be found in the Bibliothek der 
griechischen und rémischen Schrifisteller tiber Judenthum und Juden in neuen 
Cebertragungen und Sammlungen, vol. i. Leipzig 1865 (vol. ii. contains 
Josephus], vol. iii. 1870, vol. iv. 1872. 

14 Grossmann publicly expressed his intention so long ago as 1829 (Quaes- 
tiones Philoneae, i. p. 7). Afterwards Tischendorf in particular collected 
materials for him, comp. Anecdota sacra et profana, p. 171: Quam Gross- 
mannus longissimo ex tempore novam operum scriptoris istius gravissimi 
editionem praeparat, ea ex collationibus meis codicum fere triginta ubique 
terrarum dispersorum non modo apparatum habebit locupletissimum et 
textum prioribus editionibus multo correctiorem, verum etiam aucta erit 
ineditis nonnullis quae in Italia reperire mihi contigit. On the manuscripts 
of Philo, comp. the Prolegomena in Mangey’s edition, Fabricius-Harles, 
Biblioth. gr. iv. 748-746. Tischendorf, Philonea, pp. vii.-xx. Some notices 
in Mai, Nova patrum bibliotheca, vi. 2, p. 67, note. A list of the Vatican 
manuscripts in Pitra, Analecta sacra, ii. p. 314, and at pp. 316-319, 
accurate information as to the manuscripts in which each separate work of 
Philo is contained. 
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printed Florilegia (collections of extracts from the Fathers and 
more ancient authors) would be necessary.” 

A tolerably complete catalocue of Philo’s works is already 
giver by Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History. Unfor- 
tunately however it is in such disorder as to afford no 
foothold for the correct classification of the works. In this 
respect we are almost exclusively referred to the contents 


15 The best known among the extant printed Christian Florilegia are those 
of Maximus Confessor, Johannes Damascenus and Antonius Melissa. In 
all three Philo is frequently quoted (see the indexes in Fabricius-Harles, 
Biblioth. gr. ix. pp. 668, 781, 756). To the same category belong also the 
Florilegium of Leontius and Johannes in Mai, Script. vet. nora collectio, vii. 
1. 74-109. Mangey has collected from Johannes Damascenus (Sacra 
parallela) and Antonius Melissa all those passages which are derived from 
lost works of Philo (Phtlonis opp. ii. 648-660, 670-674). But what 
Mangey here gives under the name of Johannes Damascenus really comes 
from two different collections. For Lequien gives in his edition of 
Johannes Damascenus first (ii. 274-730) the complete text of the Sacra 
parallela, but then also (ii. 730-790) a selection of passages from another 
and considerably divergent recension of the sacra parallela, which is also 
attributed to Johannes Damascenus. The latter (ina codex Rupefucaldinus 
of the Jesuit College, Paris) seems to me however exactly identical with the 
ao-called Johannes Monachus ineditus, extracts of which from lost works ot 
Philo are given by Mangey himself after the supposed extracts from 
Johannes Damascenus (Philonis opp. ii. 660-670). For both manuscripts 
belong to the Jesuit College at Paris and have exactly the same super- 
scription (Lequien, ii. 274 sq., 731; Mangey, i. p. xviii. sq. and ii. 660). 
Seeing the importance of the so-called Johannes Monachus ineditus in the 
criticism of Philo, the matter deserved a more accurate investigation. Pitra 
(Analecta sacra, ii. 804-310) has given various fragments from Philo from 
a third recension of the Sacra parallela in the cod. Coislinianus 276. Many 
similar collections of extracts moreover exist tn manuscript, which have not 
as yet been turned to any account with respect to Philo. See Fabricius- 
Harles, Bibl. gr. ix. 720 8q., 758 sq. Comp. on this literature in general: 
Fabricius-Harles, ix. 635-759. Nicolai, Griech. Literaturgesch. vol. iii. 
1878, pp. 809-818. Wachsmuth, Studien zu den griechischen Florilegien, 
Berlin 1882. Zahn, Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentl. Kanons, 
Pt. iii. (1884) pp. 7-10. | 

16 Kuseb. Hist. eccl. ii. 18. The statements of Jerome, De viris tllustr. 
c. 11 (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ii 847 aq.), rest entirely upon this catalogue of 
Eusebius, Again the catalogue in Suidas (Lez. s.v. D/rw») is copied with 
only a few additions of his own from the Greek translation of Jerome. 
Photius, Bibliotheca cod. 108, 104, 105 on the other hand gives somewhat 
that is independent. Comp. in general the testimonia veterum in Mangey, 
i. pp. xxi-xxix. The long fragments from different works of Philo in the 
Praep. evang. of Eusebius are also especially valuable. 
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of the works themselves, a careful consideration of which 
evidently shows, that they by no means form so unconnected 
@ mass, as appears from the titles in the editions. The great 
Inajority are on the contrary only sub-divisions of some few 
large works. And indeed, as especially Ewald has correctly 
perceived, three chief works on the Pentateuch may be distin- 
guished, which alone embrace more than three-quarters of 
what has come down to us as Philo’s.” 

I. The Znrnpata nat rAUVcets, Quaestiones et solutiones, 
which first became more widely known through the publica- 
tions of Aucher from the Armenian, are a comparatively brief 
catechetical explanation of the Pentatewh in the form of questions 
and answers, It is not easy to ascertain how far they extended. 
In the time of Eusebius, they were extant for only Genesis and 
Exodus (H. £. ii. 18. 1 and 5) and such other traces as may 
be regarded as certain extend only to these two books.* The 
explanation of Genesis comprised probably siz books, at all events 
only so much can be certainly pointed out from the quotations.” 
The explanation of Hvodus comprised, according to the testi+ 
mony of Eusebius (#. £. ii. 18. 5) and Jerome, five books. 

17 More or less valuable contributions to the correct classification of Philo’s 
works have been furnished by Mangey, Fabricius, Gfrorer, Dibne, Grossmann, 
Ewald and Siegfried in the above-named works and articles (Siegfried in 
the Zeitschr. fur wissenschaftl. Theol. 1874, p. 562 8qq.). The arbitrarily 
got up surveys of J. G. Miiller and Zockler are on the contrary useless. 


Steinhart and Hamburger are also inaccurate. Hauarath, ii, 152-154, does 
the most for confusion. 

18 Grossmann (De Phil. Jud. operum continua serie, i. p. 25) and Ewald 
(Gesch, vi. 294 8q.) suppose, that the work extended to the three last books 
of the Pentateuch also. In Mai, Script. vet. nova collectio, vii. 1, p. 104, is 
indeed found a fragment ix ray ty rg Asuvirixg Carneater. But some- 
times errors occur in these quotation formulae also. 

19 Three fragments éx rod ¢’ ray iv yevices Cornparav (Mai, Script. vet. 
nova collectio, vii. 1, pp. 100b, 106>, 108>,) occur in the Florilegium of 
Leontius and Johannes. In Le Quien’s edition of Johannes Damascenus, 
ii. 362, note, it is remarked, that a fragment there given is introduced in 
the cod. Rupefucaldinus (see above, note 15) by the formula éx rot ¢’ ray 
avray (scl. tay iv ysvioss Crrovpiver). All other known quotations refer 
to Books iv. Only once in Mai, Script. vet. nov. coll. vii. 1. 99>, is found 
ix rod 0 rau iv yevioss Cutnuatev, where however E must certainly be read 
for 9. 
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Of these are preserved (1) in the Armenian tongue about the 
half of these eleven books, viz. four on Genesis (incomplete) 
and two on Exodus (also imperfect) ;* and (2) a large frag- 
ment (comprising about half of the fourth book on Genesis) in 
an old Latin translation, which was repeatedly printed in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, but entirely ignored by 
the publishers of the Greek works.” Lastly (3) in Greek 
numerous small fragments still awaiting collection.” By the 


3@ Published in Armenian and Latin by Aucher, 1826 (see above, 
note 9). After this in Latin also in Richter, Philonis opp. 6 and 7 vols., 
and in the Tauchnitz stereotype edition (also in 6 and 7 vols.). On the 
gaps, comp. Dahne, Stud. und Krit. 1883, p. 1038. 

31 Philonis Judaei centum et duae quaestiones et totidem responsiones super 
Genesim, Paris 1520, fol. (Fabricius-Harles, iv. 746). The Giessen 
University library possesses: Philonis Judaei Alexandrini, libri anti- 
quitatum, quaestionum et solutionum in Genesin, de Essaeis, de nominibus 
Hebraicis, de mundo, Basileae 1527, fol. (in which, pp. 61-83: Philonis 
Judaei quaestionum et solutionum in Genesin liber), There are also 
impressions of 1538 and 1550 (Fabricius, i.c.), Aucher, pp. 362-448 (under 
the Armenio-Latin text), and Richter, vii. 212-261, follow the impression 
of 1588. Manuscripts also of this Latin text are still known, two Vaticans 
(Vatican 488 and Urbin 61) and one Laurentianus ; see thereon Pitra, 
Analecta sacra, ii. 298 aq., 814, 882. On the age and character of the 
translation, Pitra, Aralecta, ii. 298 aq., 819 aqq. 

33 Of Greek fragments are known: (1) A small piece: ix rod xpérev ray 
Diravos Zarnparays xal Avowwy, on Genesis in Eusebius, Praep. evang. 
vii. 18. (2) The fragment De Cherubinis on Exodus, published by Mai, 
Grossmann and Tischendorf (Mai, Classicorum auctorum, -vol. iv. 
pp. 480-441; Grossmann, Anecdoton, etc. 1856; Tischendorf, Philonea, 
pp. 144-158). (8) Numerous small fragments from Johannes Damascenus, 
Johannes Monachus tneditus, Antonius Melissa and the Catena of the cod. 
Paris, Reg. n. 1825, in Mangey, Philonis opp. ii. 648-680. Of these 
certainly it is only the fragments in the codex Rupefucaldinus and in 
Johannes Monachus ineditus, Mang. ii. 658-670 (both probably identical, see 
above, note 15), that are expressly traced to the (urgnera nal Aseus. But 
many others, especially those in the Catena, come from it. (4) About thirty 
to forty small fragments in the Florilegium of Leontius and Johannes, in 
Mai, Script. vet. nova collectio, vii. 1. 96-109. (5) A portion also of the small 
fragmenta edited by Tischendorf (Anecdota sacra et profana, pp. 171-174 ; 
Philonea, pp. 152-155) are probably derived from this work. (6) Six small 
fragments in the Florilegium of the codex Coislinianus in Pitra, Analecta 
sacra, ii. 807 sq. Various other fragmenta from Vatican manuscripte also 
in Pitra, Analecta, ii. 8310-314 (a portion at least of these fragments must 
certainly be included). (7) A more accurate investigation of the Florilegia, 
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help of the Armenian text it is now settled, that many 
passages have been taken almost verbally from this work, 
without mention of Philo’s name, by the Fathers and especially 
by Ambrose” The composition of these Quaestiones ct 
solutiones is in some parts of earlier in other of later date, 
than that of the large allegorical commentary, as is shown by 
the allusions to each other in both works.™ 

II. While this shorter explanation in a catechetical form 
was intended for more extensive circles, Philo’s special and 
chief scientific work is his large allegorical commentary on 
Genesis, Néuwv tepav addryopias (such is the title given it in 
Euseb. Hist. eccl. ii. 18. 1, and Photius, Bibliotheca cod. 103. 
Comp. also Origen, Comment. in Matth. vol. xvii. c. 17; contra 
Celsum, iv. 51).° These two works frequently approximate 
each other as to their contents, For in the Quaestiones et 
solutiones also, the deeper allegorical signification is given 
as well as the literal meaning. In the great allegorical 
commentary on the contrary, the allegorical interpretation 
exclusively prevails, The deeper allegorical sense of the 
sacred letter is settled in extensive and prolix discussion, 
which by reason of the copious adducting of parallel passages 
often seems to wander from the text. Thus the entire 
exegetic method, with its dragging in of the most hetero- 


especially of those not as yet edited (see note 15), would furnish consider- 
able gain in the matter of small fragmenta. 

#3 Numerous passages from Ambrose are reprinted in Aucher under the 
Armenio-Latin text. Comp. on the use of Philo by Ambrose generally: 
Siegfried, Philo, pp. 871-391. Férster, Ambrosius Bischof von Mailand 
(1884), pp. 102-112. 

34 Ewald (Gesch. vi. 294) regards the Quaestiones et solutiones as older 
than the large allegorical commentary. Dishne (Stud. und Krit. 1838, 
p. 1087) considers it more recent. For a more minute discussion, see 
Grossmann, De Phil. Jud. operum continua serie, ii. pp. 14-17. 

25 In the quotations in the Florilegia daanyopia is always in the singular, 
e.g. in Johannes Monachus ineditus tx rob a’ rig vopewv ispav dararnyopias, tx 
tov 3 tic vépeww lepay caAnyopies (both in Mangey, ii. 668). So too in the 
Florilegium of the codez Coislinianus (Pitra, Analecta sacra), ii. 306, and 
in that of Leontius and Johannes (Mai, Script. vet. nov. coll. vii. 1, pp. 95>, 
968, 98>, 99>, 1008, 102s, 1058, 1078, 107»). 
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geneous passages in elucidation of the idea supposed to exist 
in the text, forcibly recalls the method of Rabbinical Midrash. 
This allegorical interpretation however has with all its 
arbitrariness, its rules and laws, the allegorical meaning as 
once settled for certain persons, objects and events being 
afterwards adhered to with tolerable consistency. Especially 
is it a fundamental thought, from which the exposition is 
everywhere deduced, that the history of mankind as related in 
Genesis is in reality nothing else than a system of psychology 
and ethic. The different individuals, who here make their 
appearance, denote the different states of soul (tpozros Tijs 
‘syuyis) which occur among men. To analyse these in their 
variety and their relations both to each other and to the Deity 
and the world of sense, and thence to deduce moral doctrines, is 
the special aim of this great allegorical commentary. Thus 
we perceive at the same time, that Philo’s chief interest is 
not—as might from the whole plan of his system be supposed 
—speculative theology for its own sake, but on the contrary 
psychology and ethic. To judge from his ultimate purpose he 
is not a speculative theologian, but a psychologist and moralist 
(comp. note 183). 

The commentary at first follows the text of Genesis verse 
by verse. Afterwards single sections are selected, and some 
of them so fully treated, as to grow into regular monographs. 
Thus ¢g. Philo takes occasion from the history of Noah to 
write two books on drunkenness (sep) pé6ns), which he does 
with such thoroughness, that a collection of the opinions of 
other philosophers on this subject filled the first of these lost 
books (Mangey, i. 3577). 

The work, as we have it, begins at Gen. il, 1: Kai 
érerécOnoay ot ovpavol xa 4 yj. The creation of the world 
is therefore not treated of. For the composition, De opificio 
mundi, which precedes it in our editions, is a work of an 
entirely different character, being no allegorical commentary 
on the history of the creation, but a statement of that history 
itself. Nor does the first book of the Legum allegoriae by 
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any means join on to the work De opificio mundi; for the 
former begins at Gen. ii 1, while in De opif. mundi, the 
creation of man also, according to Gen. ii, is already dealt 
with. Hence—as Gfrorer rightly asserts in answer to Dihne 
—the allegorical commentary cannot be combined with De 
opif. mundi as though the two were but parts of the same 
work, At most may the question be raised, whether Philo 
did not also write an allegorical commentary on Gen. i. 
This is however improbable. For the allegorical commen- 
tary proposes to treat of the history of mankind, and this does 
not begin till Gen. ii 1. Nor need the abrupt commencement 
of Leg. alleg. 1. seem strange, since this manner of starting 
at once with the text to be expounded, quite corresponds 
with the method of Rabbinical Midrash. The later books too 
of Philo’s own commentary begin in fact in the same abrupt 
manner. In our manuscripts and editions only the first 
books bear the title belonging to the whole work, Népev 
iepav addpyopia. All the later books have special titles, 
a circumstance which gives the appearance of their being 
independent works. In truth however all that is contained 
in Mangers first vol.—viz. the works which here follow— 
belongs to the book in question (with the sole exception of 
De opificio mund). 

1. Nopov tepav &drpyopias mperat Tay peta Thy éEanpepor. 
Legum allegoriarum liber i. (Mangey, i. 43-65). On Gen. 
ii, 1-17.—Nopov tepdy Gddpyopias Sevrepas tav peta THy 
éEanpepov. Legum allegoriarum liber ii. (Mangey, i. 66-86). 
On Gen. ii 18-iii. 1°, — Nope iepdy adrnyoplas tplrar 
Tov peta thy ékanpepov. Legum allegoriarum liber iii. 
(Mangey, i. 87-137). On Gen. iii, 8°-19.—The titles here 
given of the first three books, as customary in the editions 
since Mangey,” require an important correction. Even the 
different extent of Books i. and ii. leads us to conjecture, that 
they may properly be but one book. In fact Mangey remarks 


26 IT do not give the Latin titles exactly according to Mangey, but as 
they are usually quoted. 
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at the commencement of the third book (i. 87, note): in 
omnibus codicibus opusculum hoc inscribitur a@ddAnyopia 
Sevrépa, Thus we have in fact but two books. There is 
however a gap between the two, the commentary on Gen. iii. 
1°-8* being absent. The commentary too on Gen. iii 20-23 
is wanting, for the following book begins with Gen. iii. 24. 
As Philo in these first books follows the text step by step, it 
must be assumed, that each of the two pieces was worked up 
into a book by itself, and this is even certain with respect to 
the second.” Hence the original condition was very pro- 
bably as follows: Book i. on Gen. ii, 1-3, 1*, Book ii. on Gen. 
iii, 1-3, 8*, Book iii. on Gen. iii. 8°-19, Book iv. on Gen. iii. 
20-23. With this coincides the fact, that in the so-called 
Johannes Monachus ineditus, the commentary on Gen. iii. 
8°19 is indeed more often quoted as rd ¥ Tis TeV vomwr 
iepdv addpyoplas (Mangey, i. 87, note). When on the other 
hand the same book is entitled in the MSS. dddAnyopia 
Sevrépa, this must certainly be explained as showing that the 
actual second book was already missing in the archetype of 
these manuscripts. 

2. Ilepi tov XepovBip nal rijs proyivys poudaias nai tov 
xrisGévros mpwrov é€ avOpwmmrov Kaiv. De Cherubim et 
flammeo gladio (Mangey, i. 138-162). On Gen. iii. 24 and 
iv. 1. From this point onwards the several books have been 
handed down no longer under the general title vow tepay 
aAdpyopias, but under special titles. According to our con- 
jecture as above, this book would be the ji/th, unless it 
formed the fourth together with the commentary on Gen. iii 
20-23. 

3. ITept dy iepovpyotow “ABed te wal Kdiv. De sacrificiis 
Abelis et Caini (Mangey, i 163-190). On Gen. iv. 2-4. In 
the codex Vaticanus the title runs: [epi yevéoews "ABerX xai 

37 The remark in De sacrificiis Abelis et Caint, § 12, jin. (i. 171, Mang.): 
ol dé dors ro ray yar ipyalsobcs, dick rox wporipuy BiBAwy snAwoapeey, CAN 
refer only to the missing commentary on Gen. iii. 23. Comp. Dihne, 


Stud. und Krit. 1868, p. 1015. Grossmann indeed (i. p. 22) thinks it 
relates to the book De agricultura, which was certainly a later composition. 
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Ov abros xab 6 aderqos altoid Kaiy iepovpyotow. Frequently 
quoted in Johannes Monachus ineditus with the formula ’Ex 
Tov Trept yevécews “ABenr (see Mangey, i. 163, note). Also in 
the Florilegium of the codex Coislinianus.™ The missing 
commentary on Gen. iv. 5-7 would have formed either the 
conclusion of this book, or a separate book. 

4, Ilept rod +o yeipov te Kpeirtove dire emitiPerOat. 
Quod deterius potiort insidiart soleat (Mangey, i, 191~225). 
On Gen. iv. 8-15. The book is already quoted by Origen 
under this special title (Comm. in Matth. vol. xv. c. 3). 
Eusebius mistakenly quotes under the same title several 
passages belonging to De confusione linguarum (Praep. Ev. xi. 
15). In the Florilegium of Leontius and Johannes several 
passages are cited from our book with the formula é« rod 
¢ xal 9 THS vouwy iepdy adAryopias.” Also in Johannes 
Monachus ineditus (Mangey, i. 191, note). The unusual 
formula é« rod € xal 7» must surely mean, that the seventh 
book was according to another computation also called 
the eighth (é« tod € rod xat » would thus be the more 
accurate). This book then is according to the usual number- 
ing the seventh, but was, in consequence of De opijicio mundi 
being placed first, also called the eighth. 

5. ITept rev tod Soxnowwogou Kaiv éyydévev nat os peta- 
vaorns ylverar. De posteritate Caini sii vist saptentis et quo 
pacto sedem mutat (Mangey, i. 226-261). On Gen. iv. 16-25. 
This book was first published by Mangey from the cod. Vat. 
381. Much more correctly from the same manuscript by 


37a Pitra, Analecta sacra, ii. 308 sq. 

28 The following passages are cited with this formula: 1. Kupiue ofrs 
ial xonwadrar  xtnaray xepiovele obrs éwi Boone Acpaxpérnts x.7.r. Mai, 
Script. vet. nov. coll. vii. 1, p. 968=Mangey, i. 217, med. 2. "Ey § piv Puy 
76 ixres aladnroy as petysoroy adyabay teripnret, iv ravtey Adyos dorsiog bx 
suploxeras x.7.A. Mai, Script. vet. nov. coll. vii. 1, p. 1074 = Mangey, i. 
192, init. The same formula is also found 8. Script. vet. nov. coll. vii. 1, 
p. 1028 (where of course { xe? » must be read for { xe sv) ; and 4. The 
same, p. 107>. The former passage is in the beginning of De posteritate 
Caini (Mang. i. 228); I have not succeeded in discovering the latter. 

39 Comp. Dihne, Stud. und Kritik. 1838, p. 1015. 
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Tischendorf, Philonea, pp. 84-143. Holwerda gave emen- 
dations in 1884 (see note 12 above). This book is in like 
manner as the former quoted with the formula é« rod 7 «ai 
6 tis vopev iepdy GAXnyopias in Leontius and Johannes,” in 
the Florilegium of the codex Coislinianus,™ and in Johannes 
Monachus ineditus (Mangey, 1. 226, note). 

Of these books none is mentioned by its special title in the 
catalogue of Eusebius, Hist. eccl. ii. 18, while all that follow 
are quoted under these titles, evidently because Eusebius 
considers the former to be included and the latter not included 
in the joint title vouwy iepdy addpyopias. To this must be 
added, that in the Florilegia also, the quotations under the 
general title extend exactly thus far. Jt is therefore highly 
probable, that Philo issued the following books only under the 
special titles." Nay, it is also evident why this was done, 
viz, because from this point onwards the uninterrupted text was 
no longer commented on, but only selected passages. The 
exegetic method is however quite the same in the following 
books. 

6. ITept yeydvrwv. De gigantibus (Mangey, i. 262—272). 
On Gen. vi. 1-4.—“Ore Gtperrov 1d Oetov. Quod deus sit 
immutabilis (Mangey, i. 2772-299). On Gen. vi. 4—12. 
These two paragraphs, which are in our editions separated, 
form together but one book. Hence Johannes Monachus 
ineditus cites passages from the latter paragraph with the 
formula dx Tod rrepi yvyavrey (Mangey, i. 262, note, 272, note). 


30 Two passages: 1. Ilesdeies cupeBoroy 4 paBdoc? dvsv yelp rov tvewxHrets 
(sic) wecl wepl iviay ixsxanybqvet, vovbsriny ivtéiZacda: xal oaPporiepecs, 
iuedcavoy x.7.2. Mai, Script. vet. nov. coll. vii. 1, p. 99> = Mangey, i. 248. 
—2. Iiduasy 6 &Dpav ixi pondevdg torava: xaylug xual ivepicdas déyparos 
arrors youu Maroc totals... Kal ior aire radon 4 Cw xpeeapcéon 
Baow dxpatarrey obx ixovon x.7.A. Mai, Script. vel. nov. coll. vii. 1, 
p. 100=Mangey, i. 230-231. 

%s Pitra, Analecta sacra, vol. ii. (1884) p. 806. The two passages here 
given by Pitra are in Mangey, i. 230 above and 253 (de posteritate Caini, 
§ 6 and 43). 

81 In answer to Dihne, Stud. und Kritik. 1888, pp. 1019-1024. Erach 
and Griiber’s Enc., art. ‘‘ Philo,” p. 442, 
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Euseb. H. £, ii. 18, 4: sept yeyadvrov 7 [elsewhere xai] zrepi 
tov pn TpétrecOas TO econ, 

7. ILept yewpylas. De agricultura (Mangey, i. 300-328). 
On Gen. ix. 20*°—Iepi guroupylas Nowe ro Sevrepov. De 
plantatione Noe (Mangey, i. 329-356). On Gen. ix. 20°. 
The common title of these two books is properly zrepi yewpryias. 
Comp. Euseb. H. £. ii. 18. 2: rept yewpyias v0. Hieronymus, 
De vir. ulustr. 11: de agricultura duo, Euseb. Praep. Evang. 
vi, 13. 3 (ed. Gaisford): éy tm weph yewpyias mporépm. 
Ibid. vii. 13. 4: ev rep Sevrépe. 

8. ITept péOns. De ebrietate (Mangey, i. 357-391). On 
Gen. ix. 21. From the beginning of this book it is evident 
that another book preceded it, in which ra rots dAXou gido- 
cogots elpnuéva mept ueOns were stated. This first book is lost, 
but was still extant in the time of Eusebius, Euseb. H. £. ii. 
18,2: wept péOns tocaita (viz. two), Hieronymus, vir. ilustr. 
11: deebrietateduo. They seem to have been in the hands of 
Johannes Monachus ineditus in the reverse order. For what 
he quotes with the formula é« tod aep) pwéOns a, is found in 
that which has come down to us; while what he cites with 
the formula é« rod aept weOns Sevrépov Aovyou, is not found in 
it (Mangey, i. 357, note). 

9. ITepit rod éEevrmpe Nae. De sodrictate (Mangey, i. 392- 
403). On Gen. ix. 24.—In the best manuscripts (Vaticanus 
and Mediceus) the title runs: wep) @v dvavippas o vobs etyetas 
xai xatapara (Mangey, i. 392, note). Almost exactly the 
same, Euseb, H. £. ii 18. 2: wepi dv vipbas o voids evyeras 
xal xataparat, Hieronymus, vir. wlustr. 11: de his quae 
sensu precamur et detestamur. 

10. Hept cuyyvoews Starextov. De confusione linguarum 
(Mangey, 1. 404—435). On Gen. xi. 1-9.—The same title 
also in Euseb. 77. £. 1.18.2. In the Praep. evang. xi. 15, 
Eusebius quotes several passages from it with the mistaken 
statement, that they are from: IIepi rod 6 yetpoy rp xpelrrove 
pire érirlGeaOat. | 

11. Hept aronias. De migratione Abrahami (Mangey, i. 
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436-472). On Gen. xii. 1-6.—The same title also in 
Eusebius, 7. £. ii. 18. 4. 

12. Hept rod tls o trav Belov mpaypdrov xAnpovopos. 
Quis rerum divinarum haeres sit (Mangey, i. 437-518). On 
Gen. xv. 1-18.—Euseb. H. E. ii. 18. 2: aept rod ris 0 Tav 
Geimy. dart xAnpovopos 4 mepl Tis eis ta loa nat evavTia 
touys. Hieronymus, vir. idlustr. 11, makes from this double 
title the two works: De haerede divinarum rerum liber unus, 
De diwistone aequalium et contrariorum liber. Suidas, Lez. 
sv. &{rwv,"* also follows him. Johannes Monachus ineditus 
quotes ‘this book with the formula é tod ris o trav Oelwy 
xAnpovouos (Mangey, i. 4'73, note). When he likewise quotes 
it with the formula de tod wepi xooporroitas (Mangey, l.c.), 
we must not conclude from this, that the latter was a general 
title, which was applied to this book as well as others,™ for 
we have here simply an error in quotation. In the commence- 
ment of this book a former composition is referred to in the 
words: ‘Ev pey tH mpo tavtns BiBAw mept picbay ws eviy 
ér’ axptBeias SveEnNOopev. This composition is not lost as 
Mangey supposed (see his note on the passage), but is the 
book rep? dzrosias, which in fact treats wep) pcOav.” We 
see at the same time, that Gen. xiii—xiv. was not commented 
on by Philo. 

13. THept ris ets ra wpotrradedpata ovvedov. De congressu 
quaerendae eruditionis causa (Mangey, i. 519-545). On Gen. 
xvi. 1-6.—In Eusebius, H. £. ii. 18. 2, the title runs: rept 
Tis pos Ta waevpata avvodov. But the mrpomadevyara, 
which has come down in the Philo-manuscripts is preferable, 
for the fact, that Abraham cohabited with Hagar, before he 
had issue by Sarah, means according to Philo, that we must 
become acquainted with propaideutic knowledge before we 
can rise to the higher wisdom and obtain its fruit, namely, 


818 Comp. also Grosamann, i. p. 24, on the fact of the two titles belonging 
to the same book. 

33 Mangey, i. 473, note. Comp. Dihne, Stud. und Krit. 1888, p. 1000 aqq. 

$3 Dihne, 1018 8q. Grossmann, i. p. 22. 
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virtue. Comp. also Philo’s own allusion in the beginning of 
the following book (de profugis) : Eipnxores év r@ wpotépy ta 
TperovTa WEepi Tay WpoTrasdeupaTov Kal epi KAKWOEWS K.T.D. 

14. ITepi duyddmv. De profugis (Mangey, i 546-577). 
On Gen. xvi. 6—14.—Euseb. H. £. ii. 18. 2: sept duyns nat 
eipécews.* And exactly so Johannes Monachus ineditus: é« 
Tov wept puyns kal evptoews (Mangey, i. 546, note). This is 
without doubt the correct title. For the work deals with the 
flight and refinding of Hagar. 

15. Ilept trav perovopalopévoy nal ov Evexa perovopa- 
Cuvras. De mutatione nominum (Mangey, i. 578-619). On 
Gen. xvii, 1-22,—The same title in Euseb. ZH. £. ii. 18. 3. 
Johannes Monachus ineditus quotes under this title much 
that is not found in this book, nor in any of the preserved 
works of Philo (Mangey, i. 578, note). In this book Philo 
alludes to a lost work: Tov Sé wept dc:a0nxav oupraryta 
Aoyov éy Sucly avayéypadpa mpafeot, which was no longer 
extant in the time of Eusebius (comp. Z. Z£. ii. 18. 3) 

16. THept rod Ocoméurrovs eivas Tovs aveipous. De somniis, 
lib. i. (Mangey, 1. 620-658). On Gen. xxviii. 12 sqq. and 
xxxL 11 sqq. (the two dreams of Jacob).—Lib. 11. of the same 
work (Mangey, i. 659-699). On Gen. xxxvii. and xl. 41 
(the dreams of Joseph and of Pharaoh’s chief butler and 
baker).—According to Euseb. H. £. 11.18. 4 and Hieronymus, 
vir. tlustr. 11, Philo wrote jive books on dreams. Thus three 
are lost. Those that have come down to us seem, to judge 
from their openings, to be the second and third. In any case 
our first was preceded by another, which probably treated on 
the dream of Abimelech,” Gen. xx. 3. Origenes, contra Celsum, 


34 The text of Eusebius was here very early corrupted. Jerome (de 
natura et tnventione) already read Quyij¢ instead of Qucses. By continued 
corruption there then arose in Nicephorus the double title: ¢ rspi Qu vyij¢ xal 
aiptcsms rs re 6 xepl Quorws nal sdpiesws, which monstrosity has been 
even admitted into the text of Eusebius by his recent editors. 

4a The allusion in the Quaest. et solut. in Exodum, ed. Aucher, p. 493, 
certainly relates to the same work. Comp. Grossmann, i. p. 25. 

85 Gfrorer, i. 43. Diihne, 1025. Grossmann, i. 25 
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vi. 21, fin, already mentions the paragraph on Jacob’s ladder, 
Gen. xxviii. 12 (contained in the first of the preserved books). 

III, The third chief group of Philo’s works on the Penta- 
teuch is a Delineation of the Mosaic Legislation for non-Jews. 
In this whole group indeed, the allegorical explanation is still 
occasionally employed. In the main however we have here 
actual historical delineations, a systematic statement of the 
great legislative work of Moses, the contents, excellence and 
importance of which, the author desires to make evident to 
non-Jewish readers, and indeed to as large a circle of them as 
possible. For the delineation is more a popular one, while the 
large allegorical commentary is an esoteric, and according to 
Philo’s notions a strictly scientific work. The contents of the 
several compositions forming this group differ indeed consider- 
ably, and are apparently independent of each other. Their 
connection however, and consequently the composition of the 
whole work, cannot, according to Philo’s own intimations, be 
doubtful. As to plan it is divided into three parts. (a) The 
beginning and as it were the introduction to the whole 
is formed by a description of the creation of the world 
(xoopotroita), which is placed first by Moses for the pur- 
pose of showing, that his legislation and its precepts are in 
conformity with the will of nature (apes ro BovAnpa rijs 
gdvcews), and that consequently he who obeys it is truly a 
citizen of the world (xocpomoditrns) (de mundi opif. § 1). 
This introduction is next followed by (6) diographies of virtuous 
men, These are, as it were, the living, unwritten laws (Euyuyos 
cal roytxol vouor de Abrahamo, § 1, vopor &ypados de decalogo, 
§ 1), which represent, in distinction from the written and 
specific commands, universal moral norms (Tovs xafodcw- 
tépovs kal aody apyervrous vopous de Abrahamo, § 1). 
Lastly, the third part embraces (c) the delineation of the 
legislation proper, which is divided into two parts: (1) that of 
the ten chief commandments of the law, and (2) that of the 
special laws belonging to each of these ten commandments. 
Then follow by way of appendix a few treatises on certain 
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cardinal virtues, and on the rewards of the good and the punish- 
ments of the wicked. This survey of the contents shows at 
once, that it was Philo’s intention to place before his readers a 
clear description of the entire contents of the Pentateuch, which 
should be in essential matters complete. His view however is 
in this respect the genuinely Jewish one, that these entire con- 
tents fall under the notion of the vopos. The work begins with: 

1. Hepi ris Mwicews xocporatas. De mundi opificio 
(Mangey, i. 1-42).—-It was customary to place this work at 
the head of Philo’s works, before the first book of the Legum 
allegoriae, And this position has been resolutely defended, 
especially by Diahne.* Gfrérer on the other hand already 
convincingly showed, that the book de Abrahamo must be 
immediately joined to de mundi opificio.” He has only erred 
in the matter of declaring this whole group of writings older 
than the allegorical commentary (p. 33 sq.). It was easy to 
show in reply, that this popular delineation of the Mosaic 
legislation is on the contrary more recent than the bulk of 
the allegorical commentary.” On the other hand there is 
nothing to prevent our relegating the work de mundi opificto 
also, to the more recent group. We have already shown, 
p. 331 above, that it is no¢ connected with the allegorical 
commentary. On the contrary the beginning of the work 
de mundi opificio makes it quite evident that it was to form 
the introduction to the delineation of the legislation, and it 
is equally plain, that the composition de Abrahamo directly 
follows it. Comp. de Abrahamo, § 1: “Ov pév obv tporroy % 
xoopotocla Siatétaxtat, d6a THs mpotéepas cuvtatews, 
as olov te hv, jxptBwoapev, To refer this intimation to the 
whole series of the allegorical commentaries is, both by 
reason of the expression xocporoita and of the singular dca 


86 Dabne, Stud. und Krit, 1838, p. 1000 sqq. Erach and Gruber's 
Encyklop. art. * Philon,” p. 441. Comp. also Grossmann, ii. p. 6. J. G. 
Muller, Des Juden Philo Buch von der Weltschipfung, pp. 18,15 aqqg. The 
same in. Herzog’s Real-Enc. 1st ed. xi. 581. 

87 Gfrorer, i. pp. 8-10. 

» §8 See especially Grossmann, ii. pp. 18, 14. 
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Tis jpotepas ouvrakews, quite impossible. — But however 
certain all this is, the matter is not thus as yet settled. For 
on the other hand it is just as certain, that the composition 
de mundi opificio was subsequently placed at the head of the 
allegorical commentaries to compensate for the missing com- 
mentary on Gen. i. Only thus can it be explained that 
Eusebius, Praep. evang. viii. 13, quotes a passage from this 
composition with the formula (viii. 12, fin. ed. Gaisford) : azo 
Tov mpwrov Tay eis Tov vouov).” It is just this which 
explains the transposition of this treatise into the catalogue of 
Eusebius, Hist. eccl. ii. 18 (it was in his eyes comprised in 
the vopewy iepdyv addpyopias), and also the peculiar form of 
citation : é« tod £ xai m [resp. éx tod 7 xal 6] rijs vopwv iepay 
ddnyopias, mentioned p. 333 above.—There still remains the 
question, whether this supplementary insertion of the Legum 
allegoriae between de mundi opificio and de Abrahamo 
originated with Philo himself? This is especially the view 
of Siegfried. It seems to me however, that the reasons 
brought forward are not conclusive. J. G. Miiller has lately 


8° Another quotation from this treatise is introduced in the Praep. erang. 
with the formula (xi. 23, fin. Gaisf.): ayes 3 ove 6 “EBpaios Divas ra 
warpies Ssippenrsver avrois pypcaosy. 

40 Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaftl. Theol. 1874, p. 562 sqq. 

“. For this arrangement of Philo’s writings ((1) Creation of the world, 
(2) Allegorical commentary, (3) Legislation) the following two passages 
have, since Diihne, been cited as conclusive: 1. Vita Mosis, ed. Mang. 
ii. 141, where it is said of the Holy Scriptures, which Moses composed : re 
Hiv ioropixcy peipos, to Ot wepl rag xpooralsic xual daayopevetis, Uxip ov 
dsurspow AdZopees, ro wpcTepoy TH Tales Kporspor aAxpiBucartes. 
"Eors ove tou ioropixod ro eis wep tig rou xdapou yevictas, TO Of yevsa- 
Aovinen’ TOU O¢ yarseAayiney To wei» wepl xordosas cdosBav, TO d av wepl Timea 
d:xeioyv. Philo here divides the contents of the Mosaic writings into only 
two chief groups, the historical and the legislative. When he then says, 
that he would treat of the latter after having already minutely treated of the 
former, it follows first only, that the delineation of the Mosaic legislation was 
later than the allegorical commentary (to which the expreasion with 
to the icrop:xcy wépos probably refers ; for the S/o: cofer, which treat only of 
the good, not of both good and bad, cannot by any means be intended). 
When he next goes on to again divide the historical portion more particu- 
larly into two sections: (1) epi rijs rod xcopou yeviosws, (2) TO yersn- 
Aoyixevy, We may certainly infer, that the composition of de mundi apificio 
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brought out a separate edition of this composition with a 
commentary.” 

2. Bios copod tov xara Sidacxadiav rerewlévros 4 epi 
ronev aypadwy [a], & dors wept 'ABpady. De Abrahamo 
(Mangey, ii. 1-40).—-With this composition commences the 
group of the vouos dypador, ic. the Bios copay (de decalogo, 
§ 1), the biographies of virtuous men, who exhibit by their 
exemplary behaviour the universal types of morality. Of 
such types there are twice three, viz. (1) Enos, Enoch, Noah ; 
(2) Abraham, Isaac, Jacob. Enos represents éAziés, Enoch 
peravoia wal Berriwoss, Noah Sccatoovyn (de Abrahamo, 
§ 2, 3, 5). The second triad is more exalted: Abraham is 
the symbol of Sdacxadsen apery (virtue acquired by learning), 
Isaac of guovey apery (innate virtue), Jacob of doxntixn 
apery (virtue attained by practice), see de Abrahamo, § 11; 
de Josepho, § 1 (Zeller, iii. 2.411). The first three are only 
briefly dwelt on. The greater part of this composition is 
occupied with Abraham.—lIn Eusebius, H. #. ii, 18. 4, the 
title runs: lov [read Bios] copod rod wata Sixavocvvny 
rererwOevtos 4 [arept] vouwv aypadwy. Atcavoovynp, instead 
of the d:dacxandiay furnished by the Philo manuscripts, is here 
certainly incorrect. For Abraham is the type of dedacnanexy 
dpery. The number a must be inserted after aypddur, this 
hook being only the first of the unwritten laws. 


must be placed before that of the vita Mosis, which is also probable on 
other grounds (see note 82 below). At all events there ig in the passage no 
intimation as to what was the actual order of Philo’s own works. 2. This is 
also the case with the second passage, de praemiis et poenis, ed. Mang. 
ii. 4088q. Philo here divides the revelations (Ac se) imparted by means of 
Moses into three categories (I3éa:), viz. (1) ray xepl xoopeowroiias, (2) ro 
loropixcy petpos, t.e. the draypady xovnpav xal oxoviainy Siwy, and (3) re 
yopeoberixey peépos. Of all this he had, so far as time allowed, treated in his 
former writings. This indication too can with respect to the leropixc» 
ftpog refer only to the allegorical commentary. I cannot however discern 
in it any intimation as to the actual order of Philo’s own works, since only 
the order of the contents of the Pentateuch is given, and it is said, that all 
this was treated of in Philo’s earlier writings. 

42 J. G. Miiller, Des Juden Philo Buch von der Welischipfung, heraus- 
gegeben und erkldrt, Berlin 1841. 
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3. Bios wondstixos Sep orl wept “Iwond. De Josepho 
(Mangey, ii. 41-79).—After the life of Abraham we next 
expect the biographies of Isaac and Jacob. That Philo wrote 
these is made certain by the opening of de Josepho. They 
seem however to have been very soon lost, since not a trace 
of them is anywhere preserved. The beginning of de Josepho 
makes it also certain, that this composition follows here, 
which is strange, since we might have expected that the 
number of typical Sios was exhausted with the triad Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob. Joseph however is made to succeed them, 
because the examples of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob refer only 
to the ideal cosmopolitan state of the world, not to the 
empiric world with its various constitutions, The life of 
Joseph is therefore said to show, “ how the wise man has to 
move in actually existing political life.” “—In the editions the 
title is Alos arodsTcxod, the manuscripts have Slos wodutexos 
(Mangey, ii. 41, note. Pitra, Analecta, ii. 317). Euseb. H. £. 
ii, 18.6: 6 qodsrexcs. Photius, Biblioth. cod. 103: epi Biou 
mwokttixod.  Suidas, Lex. 3.x. "ABpady Ditov ey te ToD 
modutexod Ble (Suidas in the article S:Awy, following the 
Greek translator of Jerome, writes srept dyaryis Biov). 

4, IIepi trav Séxa droyiov & xedaraia vopwv cici. De 
decalogo (Mangey, ii. 180-209).—After the life of Joseph is 
generally inserted the life of Moses, which certainly would, 
according to its literary character, be in place in this group. 
It is however nowhere intimated that this composition, which 
comes forward quite independently, is organically connected 
with the entire work now under discussion. Nay it would be 
an interruption in it. For in it Moses as a lawgiver stands 
alone, he is thus no universally valid type of moral con- 
duct, nor is he depicted as such——Hence the composition 
de decalogo with which the representation of the legislation 
proper (7av advaypadévtwy vopwy, de decal. § 1) begins, rech aye 
indeed first of all the ten commandments, given by God Him- 
self without the intervention of Moses, must necessarily follow 

#8 Siegfried, Zeitschr. fiir wissenschafil. Theologie, 1874, p. 565 aq. 
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the life of Joseph.—The title of this composition vacillates very 
much in the manuscripts (Mangey, iz 180, note), The usual 
form wepi tay Séxa doyiwy, resting on the cod, Augustanus, 
is confirmed by Euseb, #. £. ii. 18. 5. Jerome, in con- 
sequence of a careless abbreviation in the text of Eusebius, 
has de tabernaculo et decalogo libri quattuor. 

5. Tlepl trav dvadepopévay ev elder vopwy eis ta ouvtet- 
vovta xedddata tav Séxa Noyov a By 5. On the special 
laws referring to the respective heads of the ten sayings 
Such is the title according to Euseb. H. £. it. 18. 5 of the 
work de specialibus legibus; and with this agree the Philo- 
manuscripts with the sole exception, that instead of els ra 
curreivovta xepadraca trav Séxa NOyoy its special contents are 
stated for each of the four books (eg. eis tpia yévn taw Séxa 
Acywv, TO TpiTov, TO TéTapTOY, TO TEpTTOY K.T.r.). In this work 
Philomakes a very laudable attempt to reduce the special Mosaic 
laws to a systematic arrangement, according to the ten rubrics 
of the decalogue. Thus he states in connection with the first 
and second commandments (the worship of God) the entire 
legislation concerning the priesthood and sacrifices, in con- 
nection with the fourth (the sanctification of the Sabbath) all 
the laws concerning festivals, in connection with the seventh 
(the prohibition of adultery) the marriage laws, in connection 
with the remaining three the entire civil and criminal law. 
Herein, notwithstanding the brevity of statement, we fre- 
quently recognise an agreement with the Palestinian Halachah. 
Philo indeed has no professional acquaintance with it, on 
which account we also meet with many divergences there- 
from.“ According to the testimony of Eusebius, H. Z. ii. 18. 5, 
the whole work comprised four books, which have, it seems, 
been preserved entire, though needing to be restored, from the 
mangling they have undergone in the manuscripts. 

) Book I.: wept trav dvadepopévay év ide. vopwy eis 8 
xepdrata tav Séxa DNoylwyv to Te pn vopitew Ew évds Oeod 


44 On Philo’s relation to the Halachah, comp. the careful investigation of 
Bernh. Ritter, Philo und die Halacha, eine vergleichende Studie, Leipzig 1879. 
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érépous autoxpateis nal ro pun YetpoTpnta Oeoy tracTeEiD. 
This title, which is missing in the editions, stands in the cod. 
Mediceus at the head of the treatise de circumcisione (Mangey, 
ii 210, note), But even without this external evidence, the 
commencement of the said treatise would of itself prove, that 
this first book begins with it, The whole book comprises the 
following pieces: de ctrewmetsione (Mangey, ii. 210-212), de 
monarchia (Mangey, ii. 213—222),° de monarchia, lib. ii. 
(Mangey, ii. 222-232), de praemiis sacerdotum (ii. 232-237), 
de victimis (ii. 237-250),% de sacrificantibus or de victimas 
offerentsbus (11. 251-264), de mercede meretricis non acciptenda 
tn sacrarium (ii. 264—269)." 

(6) Book II.: sept trav dvadepopevey ev elder vopwy eis 
Tpla yévn tay Séxa Aoywv, TO Tpitoy, Ta rétaptov, TO mWéuITToD, 
TO wept evopxias cal ocBacpod Tis wepas éEBdounddos Kai 
yovéov ripijs.© Under this title the editions give first only a 
small portion (Mangey, ii. 270-277), and then add as a sepa- 
rate portion the treatise de septenario (Mangey, ii. 227-298), 
which of course belongs to this book. The text of de septenario 
is however incomplete in Mangey, and the treatise which we 
expect, de colendis parentibus, is entirely missing. The greater 
portion of this missing treatise was already given by Mai 
(De cophini festo et de colendis parentibus, Mediolan. 1818, also 
in Classicor. auctor. vol. iv. 402-429) ; but the complete text of 
this book was first given by Tischendorf, Philonea, pp. 1-83." 

(c) Book III.: wepi trav dvadepopéven dy eldee vopewv ets 
dvo yevn tav Sexa royor, 7d Extrov nai ro EBSomoy, To rata 
poixov nai tavros dKoddotou Kai To xata avdpogovwy xai 
awaons Bias (Mangey, ii. 299-334).— According to Mangey, ii. 
299, note, Philo here shows a knowledge of Roman law. 


45 The beginning is also in Euseb. Praep. ev. xiii. 18. 12 aqq. ed. Gaisford. 

46 This piece is mentioned Euseb. H. E£. ii. 18. 5, as a separate compo- 
sition: aspl ray cis reg lepoupyias Coc xal rive ra THY buctey ein. 

47 On where this piece belongs, see especially Gfrorer, i. 12 aq. 

48 The title according to Tischendorf, Philonea, p. 1. 

49 Emendations to the text of Tischendorf were given by Holwerda, 
1878. See note 12 above. 
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(d) Book IV.: wept rav dvadepopéever ev elder vopwr ets Tpia 
yévn tav Séxa Noylwv, TO 7 Kal ro O wal’, TO epi Tod wy 
émiucherrey Kat wevdouaptupey nat pn ériOupety Kai Trav és 
éxaotov avadepopevor nai epi Sicacoovrvns, Tact Trois 
hoylows epappoler, & ote tis curtafews (Mangey, ii. 335- 
358).—This book was first published by Mangey from the 
cod. Bodleianus, 3400. Some kind of word (such as réXos) or 
the number & is missing at the close of the title. In the 
editions the last sections also appear under the special titles : 
de judi (ii. 344-348) and de concupiscentia (ii. 348-358). 
That they are also integral portions of this book cannot, con- 
sidering their contents, be doubtful.—To the same book too 
belongs as an appendix, the treatise epi Scxaroovrns, de 
justitia (Mangey, ii. 358-374), which again is in the editions 
wrongly divided into two sections: de justitia (ii. 358-361) 
and de creatione principum (ii, 361-374). The latter section 
does not deal exclusively with the appointment of authorities, 
but is simply a continuation of the treatise de justitia. This 
whole treatise is closely connected with the fourth book de 
spectalibus legibus, nay forms part of it, as is intimated by the 
closing words of the latter (Mang. ii. 358: vuvi 82 sept rijs 
. . . Stxacoovwns Aexreov) and especially by the title of the 
whole book, in which it is expressly stated, that it also treats 
wept Scxacoovyns, i) aot Tois Noyiows epapyotes (Mangey, ii. 
335).° 

6. Ilep) tpuov aperwv trot trepi avdpeias nal diravOpwrrias 
wat petavoias. De fortitudine (Mangey, ii 375-383), de 
carttate (ii. 383-405), de poenttentia (ii. 405-407)—The 
treatise de justitia, the continuation of which is here given, is 
referred to in the commencement of this book (sept Scaso- 
ouvns Kal THY Kat’ a’Tny boa Kaipia TpCTEpoy ElTra@Y, wETELpI 

50 In Mangey Aoy/xors is printed. I suppose this, a printer's error, is for 
royloss. At all events the latter must be the reading. For the thought is, 
that justice, like the other cardinal virtues, is realized, not by the practice 


of any one of the commandments, but by the practice of all the ten (it is 


roig dines Aovioss iPapucrroved, a8 it is said at the close of de concupiscentia 
(Mang. ii. 358). 
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vo éfns ém’ avdpiav). This book then also belongs to the 
appendix of the work de specialibus legibus, and it was only 
an external reason (viz. that of making the two books nearly 
equal in extent) which occasioned Philo to combine a portion 
of this appendix with the fourth book itself, and to give the 
rest as a separate book.” The title of this book is found, as 
given by Mangey in cod. Bodleianus (Mang. ii. .375, note). 
Confirmed by Euseb. H. £. ii. 18. 2: wept rev rpry apetov, 
&s atv Gras avéypayre Moves. Hieronymus, vir. tlustr. 
11: de tribus virtutsibus liber unus. Two manuscripts, the 
Mediceus and Lincolniensis, have on the other hand: srepi 
apetav fros wept avodpeias nal ciccBelas nai piravOpmrrias 
wal peravoias. It seems to speak in favour of this title, that 
the treatise de caritate begins with the words (Mang. ii. 383): 
thy 5¢ evoeBelas ouyyevertatny nal adedXdny Kai Sidupov 
dbytws éffs émioxerrreoy, GidavOpwriay, as though a treatise 
de mietate were missing between de fortitudine and de caritate. 
Still the words do not necessarily require this meaning. On 
the contrary the title of the Med. and Lincoin. seems to have 
arisen from this incorrect meaning.”—According to Gfrorer 
and Dihne only the treatise de fortitudine is in place here, 
and the two others (de caritate and de poenitentia) must be 
entirely separated from it and added as an appendix to the 


51 That such external reasons were of authority in the literary activity of 
the ancients is shown especially by Birt (Das antike Buchwesen in seinem 
Verhdltniss zur Litteratur, 1882).—In Philo it is observable almost through- 
out, that his books occupy about thirty to forty pages in Mangey’s edition. 

82 The predicate rq» sicsGelas cuyyssicraryy is said to serve only to 
characterize the high value of the Q:Aavépaxia (it is directly related to 
stoic, the source of all virtues).—Aocording to the close of de concupi- 
scentia (Mang. ii. 858), Philo had already on a former occasion spoken on 
svoifece and some other cardinal virtues («spl wiv ovy ris Gyspovidos THs 
clperav svoefeias xeal coiérnroc, irs 36 xal Ppovgosac xal euPposvrng eipurerc 
apérspov). It is probable that this does not mean a separate lost book, but 
certain sections in the books that have come down tous. See Grossmann, 
i, pp. 22-24.—We see moreover that the Stoic enumeration of four cardinal 
virtues, which Philo eleewhere adopts (Leg. alleg. i. 56, Mang.: Qpdsnces, 
owl poover, evdpia, ixeasocven ; comp. Zeller, 3rd ed. iii, 2. 403), is here aleo 
the basis, though not strictly adhered to. 
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Vita Mosis™ The sole foundation however for this view 
is the bare fact, that in the beginning of de caritate the Vita 
Mosis is cited. This is certainly too weak an argument to 
oppose to the testimony of the manuscripts to the connec- 
tion of these three treatises with each other. Their contents 
on the contrary show, that the treatises here placed together, 
belong to the work de specialibus legibus, Those Mosaic laws also 
are here placed together which belong, not to the rubrics of the ten 
commandments, but to the rubric of certain cardinal virtues, 
which latter indeed are only actually realized by the practice 
of the Decalogue in its entirety (compare the close of de 
concupiscentia, ii. 358, Mangey).™ 

7. Tlept G@dwv xa éretistov. De praemiis et poenis 
(Mangey, ii. 408—428).—Ilepi apav. De execrationibus 
(Mangey, ii 429-—437).— These two pieces“ so inaptly 
separated from each other form in reality but one book. 
Comp. Euseb. H. EF. ii. 18. 5: wept tov wpocepevev ev te 
vom Tols pev ayabots EOdwv, tots Sé srovnpois emstieplov Kat 
apov.—In the beginning of this composition Philo says, that 
having in his former works treated of the three main 
categories of the Mosaic revelations (the xoopoz7ola, the 
iotopixoy and the vopuodericoy pépos), he now purposed to 
pass to the rewards appointed for the good, and the penalties 
destined for the wicked. Hence this writing is later than 
the works of Philo hitherto discussed and joins on as a sort 
of epilogue to the delineation of the Mosaic legislation —On 
the treatise de nobilitate, which Mangey combines with this 
composition, see below, No. IV. 7. 

IV. Besides these three large works on the Pentateuch, 


53 Gfrorer, i. 17-28. Dihne, Stud. und Krit. 1888, pp. 1083-1086. 
Ersch and Griiber, art. “ Philon,” p. 443. 

54 Gfrorer certainly asserts (i. 20) that the treatise de caritate “‘ia not 
written in 20 didactic and analytic a manner as the compositions de forti- 
tudine and de justitia, but historically and with constant reference to the 
life of Moses.” In truth however the de caritate, being a summary of all 
such Mosaic laws as fall under the rubric of Q:Aasépaxle (comp. the survey 
of its contents in Richter’s ed. v. 184), properly belongs to the work de 
specialibus legibus. 
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Philo wrote several separate compositions, of which the 
following have been preserved, some entire, some in frav- 
ments. 

1, Hlept Biov Macéws.” Vita Afosis, lib, i. (Mangey, 
ii, 80-133), lib. i, (Mangey, ii. 134-144), lib. iii, (Mangey, 
ii, 145-179).—The division into three books is already 
found in the manuscripts, but is certainly a false one, as is 
proved by the following quotation by Philo himself, de carttate, 
§ 1 (Mangey, ii. 383 &q.): SedsjAwtae mporepoy ev Suci 
ouvtateosy, bs dvéypaya rept rod Biov Mwicéws.* Our 
books i. and ii. are in fact but one book, as even their extent 
serves to show. The work is already quoted by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Strom. i, 23. 153: 9 dnote Sdov ev te 
Mavoéws Bip. Comp. also Strom. ii. 19.100. Hence it is 
the more remarkable, that it should be absent from the 
catalogue of Eusebius. In its place appears (H. #. ii. 18. 5) 
a work wept ris oxyvis. Now as the tabernacle is fully 
described in the Vita Mosis, the treatise mepi tis oxnvis is 
certainly a portion of the Vita Mosis;” probably however 
the text of Eusebius is imperfect. The date of composition of 
this work was according to Mangey, ii. 141 (see the passage, 
note 41 above), probably antecedent to that of the large 
work on the Mosaic legislation; but probably subsequent to 
de mundi opificio (see below, note 82), and thus, to speak 
more precisely, between de mundi opif. and de <Abrahamo. 
We have already seen (p. 342 sq.), that it is no integral 
element of the delineation of the Mosaic legislation, though 
certainly connected with it by its entire literary character. 
Fur as in the larger work the Mosave legislation, so in this the 

55 Mangey gives the title in the following form: Tlepi Biov Mostws (sic /) 
Oxep tori wepl beoroyiacs xual xpoPnyrsias. The addition is a very inappro- 
priate one, since the work treats first (Book i.) of Moses as a4 ruler, and 
afterwards (Book ii.) of Moses as lawgiver, priest and prophet. 

56 The reading rpsei adopted by Mangey and his followers instead of 
3ve/ is found in only one manuscript, cod. Paris, Reg. 2251 (Mangey, 
ii. 80, note, 388, note). Comp. also Diihne, Stud. und Krit. 1833, p. 


1081 aq. Ewald, vi. 800. 
87 So also Grossmann, i. p. 24. 
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life and acts of the legislator himself are portrayed for heathen 
readers. 

2. Tept rod wavra omovdaior elvas érevPepov. Quod omnis 
probus liber (Mangey, ii. 445-470).—This work is properly 
only one half of a larger one, which worked out the thought 
suggested in the title in its two opposite aspects, Euseb. 
H. £. ii. 18. 6: wept tot Soddov elvac wavta daidaror, 
@ é&s éotw oO wept rou mdvta omovdaiov éedevOepor elvar. 
Philo himself alludes to the first and missing half in the 
opening of the second and preserved half. A long portion of 
the latter (on the Essenes) is given in Euseb, Praep. evang. 
vill. 12. The genuineness of the work has not been un- 
assailed. The circumstance that the description of the 
Essenes differs in a few subordinate points from that given 
by Philo himself in another work (Apologia pro Judaeis in 
Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 11), has especially given rise to 
suspicion. Its genuineness is however, according to the 
thorough investigations of Lucius, surpassingly probable. 
The work may, it is conjectured, belong to Philo’s earliest 
period and may not give the description of the Essenes 
according to his own inspection.” 

3. Eis @rdxxov, Adversus Flaccum (Mangey, ii, 517- 
544),—-ITepi dperayv nal mpecBeias mpos Taiov, De legatione 
ad Cajum (Mangey, ii. 545-600).—In these two books Philo 
relates the persecutions which the Jews had to endure, 
especially at Alexandria, in the time of Caligula. The narrative 
is so detailed and graphic, that it could be written only by 
one who had himself participated in a prominent manner in 
the events. This circumstance makes these two books an 
authority of the first rank, not only for the history of the 
Jews of those days, but also for the history of Caligula. It 
cannot be perceived from the statements in Mangey, how the 


58 Lucius, Der Essenismus (1881), pp. 13-23. Hilgenfeld also esteems 
this work genuine, but on the contrary regards the Apologia pro Jwlacis 
as spurious (Zeitschrift fir wissensch. Theol. 1882, pp. 275-278. Ketzer- 
geschichte des Urchristenthums, 1884, pp. 87 aq., 105-116). 
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titles ran in the best manuscripts. On the title SirAwvos ei¢ 
®)dxxov he only remarks (ii. 517): similiter codex Mediceus, 
in reliquis vero manuscriptis scribitur SiAwvos ‘ESpaiou 
istopla wédiuos cal wavy Bip yxpiowos. Ta xara tov 
Prdxxov [sic: therefore not rod Srdxxov] ros trepi mpovoias.”* 
Still more indefinite are Mangey’s statements concerning the 
title of the second composition (ii. 545): in nonnullis codicibus 
sic legitur: iotopia ypyowpos Kai mdvy wdérwpos trepl Tov 
xata tov Tadiov nat tis aitias ris apes Grav 76 ‘lovdaiwv 
EOvoy aexGelas avtod. According to the statements of Pitra 
(Analecta sacra, ii. 318 sq.) the titles usual in the printed text 
Eis ®Xdxxov and Iept aperay «ai wrpecBelas arpds 'diov appear 
to be also those which prevail in the manuscripts. In Photius, 
Bibliotheca cod. 105 (ed. Bekker), it is said: "AveyvacOn Sé 
avrod Kal doyos ob 4 emuypady “Tdios weyopevos” Kal 
“Brdxxos  Prdecoy peyouevos,” ev ols Aoyots #.7.r. 
(therefore two Adyos). So too Eusebius in the Chronicle.” 
Comp. also Johannes Monachus ineditus (Mangey, ii. 517) : 
ex tay cata Pddxxov. On the titles mentioned by Eusebius 
in the Ecclesiastical History see farther on. Only the two 
books which have come down to us seem to have been extant 
in the time of Photius. But the beginning of the first and 
the close of the second show, that they are only portions of a 
larger whole. For the book adversus Flaccwm begins (ii. 517): 
Aevrepos peta Antavow Prdnxos ‘Aovidros dradéyeras 
Thy cata tov “Iovdaleov ériBovdyv. Thus this book was 
preceded by another, in which the persecutions inflicted on 
the Jews by Sejanus were narrated. The book de legatwne 

58 The title xara DAdxxor algo in the codex Coislinianus is in Pitra, 
Analecta sacra, ii. $10. 

59 Euseb. Chron. ed. Schoene, ii. 150-151. The text runs: (a) according 
to Jerome (lc. p. 151, note k): Refert Filo in eo libro qui Flaccus 
inscribitur; (0) according to the Armenian (p. 150, note q): Philon in eo 
libro, quem ipse ad Flacum scripsit, refert ; (c) according to Syncellus (ed. 
Dindorf, i. 626) : Dirws lorope iv ry ixiysypappivy Acye Dadxxy (the title 
ad Flacum in the Armenian translation arose from a mistaken understanding 


of this dative Dadaxp. Thus a comparison of Jerome and the Armenian 
shows, that the correct text of Eusebius is preserved in Syncejlus). 
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ad Cajum moreover ends with the words: Elpytae pew ovv 
xeharatwdéotepoy 9 aitia THS mpos atrav 76 ‘Lovdaiwy EOvos 
atexOeias Taiov XNexréov E¢ wai thy wadtv@diav [pos 
Taioy}.” Hence another book must have followed, in which 
Philo related the vadwwdia, ie. the turn for the better in 
the fate of the Jews by the death of Caligula and the edict of 
toleration of Claudius. Now we know also from a notice in 
the Chronicle of Eusebius, that the persecutions under Sejanus 
were related in the second book of this entire work.” Conse- 
quently we should reckon not less than jive books for the 
whole. And this is confirmed by the decided statement in 
the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, ii, 5. 1: «wat 5) ta 
xata Tdiov ovros ‘Iovdaions cupSavta wevre BsBrILats 
mapadiéwot. The brief survey too, given by Eusebius of the 
contents of this work, agrees exactly with these results. For 
he says, that Philo here relates, how in the time of Tiberius 
Sejanus made great exertions in Rome to destroy the whole 
nation, and that in Judaea Pilate caused great commotion 
among the Jews, because he desired to undertake something 
with respect to the temple, which was contrary to their 
institutions. After the death however of Tiberius, Caius, 
who then came to the throne, behaved indeed with the 
greatest arrogance to all, but inflicted most injury on the 

60 The words xpcé¢ T'aios are according to Mangey missing in the manu- 
scripts, and must therefore certainly be expunged. 

61 Euseb. Chron. ed. Schoene, ii. 150-151, and indeed: (a) according 
to Jerome (i.c. p. 151, note 5): Seianus praefectus Tiberii, qui aput eum 
plurimum poterat, instantissime cohortatur, ut gentem Judaeorum deleat. 
Filo meminit in libro legationis secundo, (6b) According to the Armenian 
(p. 150): Seianus Tiberii procurator, qui intimus erat consiliarius regis, 
universim gentem Judaeorum deperdendam exposcebat. Meminit autem 
hujus Philon in secunda relatione. (c) According to Syncellus (ed. Dindorf, 
J. 621) : Uosesvds ixapyos TiBeplov Keaioapos xapl rersiag dawrsiac rov sbvous 
cay lovteian xornd cuveBovams ty Kaloapi, og Diruy "loutaios if "Arszay- 
Gpsices Sseeyun loropsi iv rH deutipes rag wepl adrod xpseBeias. 

62 HE. ii. 5.7: Tlparov 39 ovy xard TiSipsor ixl wiv ris ‘Papalur 
xéAsws lorocsi Sysaves... dpiys re rabv Mrs dwrorioba: cxovdyy slonyno- 
xivet, ixl 3d ree "lovtalac Tsadros ... xepl ro tv “Iepoconugsors irs 


rere cursotas ispoy ixixsiphoaere tt Tape To lovdaloss sky ra ukyrora abrovs 
dyatapates, 
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whole Jewish nation.” What is here said respecting Sejanue 
and Pilate cannot refer to some occasional declarations in the 
books preserved to us. - For these treat only of the time of 
Caligula. The oppressions however of Sejanus and Pilate 
must, according to the above intimations of Eusebius, have 
been related in a separate paragraph, before the events under 
Caligula. From all that has been said the following must 
consequently have been the arrangement of the whole work. 
Book i. contained, it may be presumed, a general introduction. 
Book ii. related the oppressions in the reign of Tiberius, by 
Sejanus in Rome and by Pilate in Judaea. Among the former 
must undoubtedly be placed the important measure of a.p. 19, 
by which all Jews were banished from Rome.“ Among the 
attempts of Pilate “to undertake something with respect to 
the temple contrary to Jewish institutions,” the setting up of 
consecrated shields in the palace of Herod, mentioned in the 
letter of Agrippa,” communicated by Philo, cannot at all 
events be intended ; we must rather regard them as the facts 
recorded by Josephus, viz. that Pilate caused the soldiers to 
march into Jerusalem with the imperial ensigns and employed 
the temple-treasure in building an aqueduct. That the 
former act was also related by Philo is expressly testified by 
Eusebius.” Book iii. is the preserved composition adversus 
Flaccum, which relates the persecution of the Alexandrinian 


(3 H, E. ii. 6.1: Mera d¢ ray TiBepiov rersurayy Taion tay px» xecper- 
rnQera . . . wavtav pearstota to wav "lovisiav idvcs ob opixpa xeara~ 
Barwa. 

6¢ Tacitus, Annal. ii. 85. Sueton. Tiber. 36. Joseph. Anti. xviii. 3. 5. 
Comp. also Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 24 (Mang. ii. 569). 

65 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 88 (Mang. ii 589 aq.). 

66 Joseph. Anti. xviii. 8. 1-2. Bell. Jud. ii. 9. 2-4. Comp. Euseh 
H. E. ii. 6. 

67 Euseb. Demonstratio evangelica, viii. p. 403: Avra 69 tatvra xei 6 
Dirav cupepoaprupss, ras onpeaias Paoxwy rag Baosrines tov Usrcrov vuxtrap 
iv r@ lspp cvcbsives. A confusion with Josephus cannot exist, since 
Eusebius just before in the same paseage quotes Josephus algo as authority 
for the same fact.—It must also be remembered, that the setting up of the 
statue took place according to Philo in the temple, i.c. the temple forecourt 
(which indeed Eusebius erroneously gives as also the account of Josephus). 
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Jews arising from the initiative of the populace of that city 
in the commencement of Cualigula’s reign. It had as yet 
nothing to do with the setting up of the statue of the emperor 
in the Jewish synagogue, nor with any edict of Caligula. In 
Book iv., on the contrary, ie. in the Legatio ad Cajum, which 
is preserved, are depicted the sufferings inflicted on the Jews 
in consequence of the edict of Caligula, that Divine honours 
should everywhere be paid him. Lastly, the lost Book v. 
treated of the wzadsv@dia in the sense stated above. 

The statements of Eusebius give rise also to some difficulties 
with regard to the title of the entire work. According to the 
passage from the Chronicle quoted above (note 61), the whole 
work seems to have been designated »% mpeoBeia. And 
Eusebius says also, when giving the contents of the whole 
work, that all this is written ev 7 ovvéypawe mpeoBela (H. E. 
ii, 5. 6). This title is therefore possible, because Philo’s 
account of the embassy to Caligula, of which he was the 
leader, forms in fact the kernel of the whole. The several 
books might then have had their special titles, such as $Adaxos 
or the like (see above, p. 350). Now Eusebius says further, 
towards the conclusion of his summary of the contents, that 
Philo had related a thousand other sufferings, which befell the 
Jews at Alexandria vy Seuvrépm ouyypappate @ eréypaye 
“qept aperov” (H. £. ii. 6. 3). From this it appears to 
result, that Philo had treated of these events in two works, 
the title of one being 7 mpecSeia, of the other sept dperaw. 
This inference is however precluded not only by its 
improbability, but by the circumstance, that Eusebius in his 
chief catalogue of Philo’s writings, H. Z. ii. 18, only mentions 
the latter title. He says, that Philo ironically gave to his 
work on the ungodly deeds of Caius the title wept aperoy 
(H, £. ii. 18. 8). No other work referring to these events is 
mentioned, though the catalogue is in other respects a very 
complete one. We are thus, I think, constrained to admit, 
that the devrépy is the gloss of a transcriber, who could not 


make the different titles in ii. 5. 6 and ii. 6. 3 harmonize, 
DIV. I, VOL. IL Z 
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and that in fact both titles refer to one and the same 
work. 

A special interest has always been attached to this work 
by reason of its importance as an historical authority. It 
has been repeatedly published separately,“ translated into 
modern languages™ and made the subject of historical 
research.” The dispute of its genuineness by Gratz scarcely 
deserves mention.” This book must not be confounded with 
the book de tribus virtutibus (see above, p. 345), nor with that 
published by Mai, de virtute efusque partibus (see above, note 10). 

4, IIepi awpovoias. De providentia—tThe title in Euseb. 
HX, E. ii. 18.6; Praep. evang. vii. 20 fin, viii. 13 jin The 
work is only preserved in Armenian, and has been published 
by Aucher with a Latin translation.” Two Greek fragments, 
a smaller and a very large one in Euseb. Praep. evang. vii. 21 


68 Philonis Judaei lub. de virtutibus s. de legatione ad Cajum tmp. graece 
cura, 8. F. N. Mori, Lips. 1781. Dahl, Chrestomathia Philoniana, 2 vols. 
1800-1802. Ona Paris edition of 1626 comp. Fabricius—Harles, iv. 741. 
First, Biblioth. Judaica, iii. 89. 

689 Die Gesandtschaft an den Cajus, aus dem Griechischen des Philo, 
translated by Jo. Frid. Eckhard, Leipzig 1783. Philo Judaeus, om Judarnas 
Sorfoljelse under Flaccus och Legationen till Cajus Caligula, etc., ofversdttn. 
med noter och anmerkn., by J. Berggren, Soderképing 1853. Philon 
@Alexandrie, écrits historiques, influence, luttes et persécutions des jui/s 
dans le monde romain, by F. Delaunay, 2nd ed. Paris 1870 (gives a transla- 
tion of contra Flaccum and Leg. ad Caj.). On an older French translation 
of d’Andilly, see Fabric.-Harles, iv. 749. On an English one, Fiirst, Bedi. 
Jud. iii. 91. An English translation by Yonge of Philo’s entire works 
appeared in 4 vols. London 1854-55. 

70 Comp. above, § 17°, and the literature there mentioned. Fabricius- 
Harles, Biblioth. graec. iv. 740 9q., and the works and articles there 
mentioned of Boecler, Tillemont, Ernesti and especially Jo. Christ. 
Gottleber, Animadversiones historicae et philologico-criticae ad Philonis 
legationem ad Cajum, 4 pte. Meissen 1778-74. Dahne in Erech and Gruber, 
art. ‘‘Philon,” pp. 489-440. Bloch, Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus 
(1879), pp. 117-128. 

71 Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, 2nd ed. iii. 487-192, abridged in the 3rd ed. 
iii. 681. Comp. also Monaatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 
1877, pp. 97 sqq., 145 sqq. 

73 Aucher, Phtlonis Judaet sermones tres, etc. (1822) pp. 1-121. Also in 
Jatin in Richter’s hand edition (8th small vol.), and in the Tauchnitz 
edition (8th small vol.). 
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and viii. 14. The Armenian text comprises two books. Of 
these however, the first, though on the whole genuine, has at 
all events been preserved in only an abbreviated and in some 
parts a touched up form.” Eusebius seems to have been 
acquainted with only the second, at least both fragments 
belong to this book, and are introduced by Eusebius with the 
formula év 7@ (Sing.) aept apovoias.* In the Ecclesiastical 
History the reading fluctuates between 1d wepi mpovolas and 
Tah wept mpovoias. There are quotations also in Johannes 
Damascenus and Johannes Monachus ineditus.” 

5. "AnéEavdpos 4 meph tod Noyor Eye TA aroya CHa (this 
title in Euseb, H. £. it 18. 6). De Alexandro et quod 
propriam rationem muta animalia habeant (so Jerome, de viris 
illustr. c. 11).“—-This work too is preserved only in Armenian, 
and has been published by Aucher.” Two short Greek frag- 
ments are found in the Florilecium of Leontius and Johannes.” 
The book belongs to Philo’s later works, the embassy to Rome 
being already contemplated, p. 152 (ed. Aucher). 

6. ‘Taro8erind.——-Our knowledge of this work rests solely 
on the fragments in Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 6-7, which are 
introduced by Eusebius with the words (viii. 5, fin.): Sirwvos 


73 Comp. Diels, Dozxographi Graeci (1879), pp. 1-4. Zeller, Die 
Philosophie der Griechen, iii. 2 (8rd ed. 1881), p. 340. 

7 The first fragment (vii. 21) is from the middle of the second book 
(Aucher, pp. 80-82) ; the second (viii. 14) consists of several large portions 
extending throughout the second book, and forming a selection from it 
(Aucher, pp. 44-121). The two small fragments, published by Hischel 
(1614), and taken by him from the "Iev:e of Michael apostolius (see 
Fabricius-Harles, v. 110 aq., ix. 758, xi. 189 sqq. Nicolai, Griech. Litgeach, 
iii. 316 sqq.), are perhaps also derived from Eusebius, See the fragments 
in the Frankfort ed. p. 1197 sq.; and Euseb. Praep. evang. ed. Gaisford, 
viii. 14, 2-7 and 39-41. 

75 See Mangey, ii. 684, note x. 

76 Some editions and manuscripts of Jerome have De Alecaudre dicente 
quod, ete, 

77 Aucher, Philonis Judaei sermones tres, etc. (1822) pp. 128-172. And 
following him Richter (8th small vol.) and the Tauchnits edition (8th 
small vol.). 

78 Mai, Script. vet. nov. coll, vii, 1, p. 99> (below) : ix rod aipl rox arcyen 
Coor. did. p. 1008 (above): ix rey avred. 
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. &TO TOU pero” ovyypduparos ay eréypayev ‘Tr of ert- 
xav, &0a tov imép ‘Iovdaiwv ws apos Katnyopous avrav 
mo.oupevos AOyov TavTd gyowv. The title does not signify 
“suppositions concerning the Jews,”” but, as Bernays has 
pointed out, “counsels, recommendations.” For ‘Yoderixoi 
Aoyos are such dissertations as contain moral counsels or 
recommendations, in contradistinction to theoretical investiga- 
tions of ethic questions. Philo, as the preserved fragments 
already show, has devoted the main point of his work to 
the discussion of such Jewish precepts as he could recom- 
mend to the obedience of a non-Jewish circle of readers, 
to whom the work is unmistakeably directed.” As the 
work pursues apologetic aims, we might be inclined to 
regard it as identical with the Apologia pro Judaeis to be 
forthwith mentioned, but that Eusebius distinguishes the two 
by different titles. 

7. [epi "Iovdaiwvy.—This title in Euseb. H. £. ii. 18. 6. 
‘H wnrép “Iovéaiwy amodoyia, from which Eusebius (Praep. 
evang. Vili. 11) borrows the description of the Essenes, is certainly 
identical with this work. The conjecture of Déahne, that the 
piece de nobilitate (Mangey, ii. 437-444) also belongs to this 
work is not improbable.” It treats of true nobility te. of the 
wisdom and virtue, of which the Jewish nation also was not 
devoid, aud is therefore a very suitable element in an apology 
for the Jews. The genuineness of the azroAoyia has been 
recently disputed by Hilgenfeld (see above, note 58). 

V. The last-named works are only known to us by frag- 
ments, but the following books, most of which have been 
already mentioned in this survey, are entirely lost. (1) Of 
the Quaestiones et solutioncs, two books on Genesis and more 


79 So Ewald, vi. 804. Comp. aleo Grossmann, i. p. 16. 

80 Bernays, ‘‘ Philon’s Hypothetika und die Verwiinschungen des Buzyges 
in Athen” (Monatsberichie der Berliner Akademie, 1876, pp. 589-609; 
reprinted in Bernays, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 1885, i. 262-282. Comp. 
especially p. 599). 

81 Diihne, Stud. und Krit, 1888, pp. 990, 1037. In the article ‘‘ Philon” 
in Erach and Griiber, p. 440, Dahne again expreaees this conjecture, 
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than ‘three on Exodus (see above, p. 327). (2) Two books of 
the Legum allegoriae (see above, p. 332). (3) The first book 
mept péOns (see p. 335). (4) Both the books wepi daéyxay 
(see p. 337). (5) Three of the five books de somntis (see 
p. 337). (6) The two biographies of Isaac and Jacob (see p. 
342). (7) The work wepi rob Sobdov elvas mdvta daidov 
(see p. 349). (8) The first, second and fifth books of the 
work on the persecutions of the Jews under Caligula (see 
p. 350). (9) A work zrepi dpsOuay, to which Philo refers in 
the Vita Mosis and elsewhere.” (10) A dialogue between Isaac 
and Ishmael on the difference between true wisdom and sophisti- 
cism, of which it is not indeed certain, whether Philo wrote or 
only intended to write it. (11) According to a remark in 
Quod omnis probus liber, Philo intended to write a disquisi- 
tion “On the government of the wise.”™ We do not know 
whether this intention was carried out. (12) In the Flori- 
legium of Leontiue and Johannes a small piece is cited é« ray 
aept tod iepod.* Can a work known to us under some other 
name be intended ? 

VI. The following supposed works of Philo are now pretty 
generally regarded as spurious :— 

1. ITept Biov Oewpnrixod 4 ixermov apeta@v. De vita con- 
templativa (Mangey, ii. 471—486).—Eusebius twice cites the 

88 Vita Mosis, lib. iii, § 11 (Mang, ii. 152): izes 8d xal rag dara alev- 
Onrove elperds @ rerpeis, Oy rec wAtloras QxpiSucnpeey iv rH wepl dpsOpay 
xpaypareig.—Quaest. et solut. in Genes. ed. Aucher, p. 331: jam dictum 
fuit in libro, in quo de numeris actum est. Comp. the same, pp. 224, 359. 
Grossmann, i, p. 24. In the work de opificio mundi Philo refers to a 
dissertation on the number four as one yet to be written, p. 11, Mang.: 
mwonrceis 36 xecl dAAais xixpnracs Ouvelesot | rerpots cbc axpiBlorepoy xsi i» 70 
awepl airits l3lp Adve xpoovrotuxrior. If this is identical with the work 
aepl dp:dewyv, it would follow, that the Vita Mosis was a later work than de 
opificio mundi, Comp. Grossmann, ii. p. 6. 

88 De sobrietate, § 2 (Mang. i. 894 above): SoPiav uty yap Icucx, 
coQiorsicsy Of “lopeesA xexagpwress, ws, iwssdcy sncerepoy xocpaxtnpileper, sy 
Trios tsarcyos twldelxvvuuev. Comp. Grossmann, i. p. 25. 

84 Quod omnis probus liber, § 8 (Mang. ii. 448): ‘Aaa’ ¢ pty wapl rig 
apxiie TOD coDow Adyos els xesipcy ixsrydescrepoy Yarepxcicdo. Comp. Gross- 
mann, i. p. 25. 

85 Mai, Script. vet. nov. coll. vii. 1, p. 103a, 
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title in the following form (7. £. ii. 17. 3 and ii. 18. 7): 
mept Biov Gewpntixov 4 ixerav. The dperdy added at the 
end must therefore be expunged. Eusebius, H. Z. ii. 17, gives 
full information concerning the ccntents, comp. also ii. 16. 2. 
‘This composition has, since the time of Eusebius, enjoyed 
special approbation in the Christian Church, Christian monks 
being almost universally recognised in the “Therapeutae ” 
here described and glorified.” The likeness is indeed sur- 
prising; but for that very reason the suspicion is also well 
founded, that the author's design, was under the mask of 
Philo to recommend Christian monachism. But apart from 
this there are other suspicious elements, by reason of which 
even such critics as do not regard the Therapeutae as repre- 
senting a Christian, but as a Jewish ideal of life, have 
denied the authorship of Philo.” Upon the ground of the 
identification of the Therapeutae with Christian monks, 
Lucius, after the precedent of Gritz and Jost,” has declared 
this composition spurious.” It is by his thorough and 
methodical investigation that the spuriousness of its author- 
ship has been definitely decided.” 


86 Photius, Bibliotheca cod. 104 forms an exception: 'Avsysmebncay 
os xacl ra» rapa lovdaloss DirosoQycdyray ry» te Oswpurixdy xal rey 
Kpantingy DirocoQicey Bios ay pty Eoonvol of 36 Ospawsvral sxcdovvro x-7.A. 
Epiphanius, Haer. 29. 5, quotes this composition with the formula ix +7 wspi 
"Tecocluy avrov txiypaPonivy BiBay, but is nevertheless of opinion that it 
treats of Christians. Compare the testimonia veterum before Mangey’s 
edition and the literature in Fabricius-Harles, iv. 738 sq. Of this older 
literature must be specially mentioned Montfaucon’s French translation, 
furnished with valuable notes, Le livre de Philon de la vie contemplative 
etc., traduit sur original grec, avec des observations, ou l'on fait voir, que 
les Therapeutes, dont il parle, etoient Chrestiens, Paris 1709. The texts of 
an old and of a more recent Latin version are given by Pitra, Analecia 
sacra, ii. 8322-331. 

87 Especially Nicolas, Revue de Théologie, Strasbourg 1868, p. 25 sqq., 
and Kuenen, De godsdienst van Israél, ii. 440-444. Also Weingarten, 
art. ‘‘ Monchtum,” in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. 761-764. 

88 Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, 2nd ed. iii. 463 sqq. Jost, Gesch. des 
Judenthums und seiner Secten, i. 214, note 2. 

89 Lucius, Die Therapeuten und thre Stellung in der Geschichte der Askese, eine 
kritische Untersuchung der Schrift de vita contemplativa, Strassburg 1879. 

99 Comp. also my notice of Lucius in the Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1880, 
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2. ITept adp@apoias xoopov, De incorruptibilitate mundi 
(Mangey, ii. 487-516).—This composition is regarded as 
genuine by Grossmann and Dahne.” But even the trans- 
mission of the manuscripts and the external testimony are 
unfavourable to its genuineness,” which since the investiga- 
tions of Bernays has been generally given up. Bernays has 
also especially shown, that the traditional text has fallen into 
disorder through the transposition of the pages™ He has 
published the text in Greek and German according to the 
order restored by himself™ and furnished it with a com- 
mentary.” Biicheler gives emendations of Bernays’ text.” 
Zeller attempts to show that the composition has been 
touched up.” 

3. Iepi xoopov. De mundo (Mangey, ii. 601—624).—The 
spuriousness of this work has long been acknowledged.” It 


pp. 111-118. Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. fir wissenschafil. Theol. 1880, pp. 423- 
440. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, iii. 2 (8rd ed. 1881), p. 807. For 
its genuineness also Delaunay, Revue archéologique, new series, vol. xxii. 
(1870-71) pp. 268-282, xxvi. (1873) pp. 12-22. The same, Moines et 
sibylles dans [antiquitd judéo-qrecque 1874, pp. 11-51. Bestmann, Gesch. 
der christlichen Sitte, vol. i. (1880) p. 188 sqq. 

®' Grossmann, i. p. 21. Dahne in Erach and Gruber, art. “Philon,” p. 
441. 

93 Mangey remarks of this composition (ii. 487, note): deest in maxima 
parte codicum, nec recensetur in indiculis Eusebii Hieronymi Photii et 
Suidae. 

%3 Bernays, ‘‘ Ueber die Herstellung des Zusammenhanges in der unter 
Philo’s Namen gehenden Schrift wxspi &@dcpelas xéopeov durch Blitterver- 
setzung ” (Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1868, pp. 34-40 ; reprinted 
in Bernays, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 1885, i. 288-290). 

*4 Bernays, ‘‘Die unter Philon’s Werken stehende Schrift iiber die 
Unzerstorbarkeit des Weltalls nach ihrer urapriinglichen Anordnung wieder- 
hergestellt und ins Deuteche tibertragen” (Transactions of the Berlin 
Academy, 1876, phil.-hist. class, pp. 209-278). Also separately. 

95 Bernays, ‘‘ Ueber die unter Philon’s Werken stehende Schrift iiber 
die Unzerstirbarkeit des Weltalla” (Transactions of the Berlin Academy, 
1882, phil.-hist. class, Tr. iii. p. 82). Also separately. The commentary has 
been published by Usener as a posthumous work of Bernays. 

6 Biicheler, Philonea (Rhein. Museum, vol. xxxii. 1877, pp. 488-444). 

%7 Zeller, Der pseudophilonische Bericht tlber Theophrast (Hermes, vol. 
xv. 1880, pp. 187-146). 

®§ Wilh. Budéus, who translated it into Latin (1526), already acknowledged 
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is a collection of extracts from other works of Philo, especially 
from the composition de incorruptibilitate mundi.” | 

4, De Sampsone (Aucher, Paralipomena Armena, 1826, pp. 
549—577)—De Jona (Aucher, pp. 578-611).—A_ general 
agreement prevails as to the spuriousness of these two 
discourses, which are published in Armenian and Latin by 
Aucher.” 

5. Interpretatio Hebraicorum nominum. Ongen, Comment. 
in Joann. vol. ii. c. 27 (Opp. ed. Lommatzsch, i. 150), mentions 
an apparently anonymous work on this subject: edpopey 
tolvuy év TH épunveia Tay dvouatwy. Eusebius says, that it 
is ascribed to Philo, but the manner in which he speaks of it 
plainly shows, that he was only acquainted with the work as 
an anonymous one, H. £. ii. 18. 7: nal rov év vopp 5é xai 
apopyrass ‘ESpaixay ovouatov ai éppnvetat tov avtov orroubai 
elvas Aéyovras, Jerome says, that according to the testimony 
of Origen, Philo was the author. Hence he evidently saw 
the work only in an anonymous copy. He himself desired to 
translate it into Latin, but found the text so barbarized, that 
he considered it necessary to undertake an entirely new 
work.” In the preface he expresses himself concerning the 
history of these Onomastica as follows: Philo, vir disertissimus 
Judaeorum, Origenis quoque testimonio conprobatur edidisse 
librum hebraicorum nominum eorumque etymologias juxta 
ordinem litterarum e latere copulasse. Qui cum vulgo 
habeatur a Graecis et bibliothecas orbis inpleverit, studii 
mihi fuit in latinam eum linguam vertere. Verum tam 


ita spuriousneas. Comp. also Mangey, ii. 601, note. Fabricius-Harles, 
iv. 742. Grossmann, i. p. 21. Dahne in Ersch and Griiber, art. “‘ Philon.” 

99 See the parallels pointed out in Groasmann, i. p. 28. 

100 The text is also given in Richter’s and the Tauchnitz editions. Comp. 
generally: Diihne, Stud. und Krit. 1888, pp. 987-989. Freudenthal, Die 
Flavius Josephus beigelegte Schrift tlber die Herrschaft der Vernunft 
(Fourth Book of Maccabees), 1869, pp. 9-12, 141-147. Grossmann, i. p. 
21, does not expresa himself quite decidedly on the question of genuineness. 

101 This Qnomasticon of Jerome (liber tnterpetationis hebraicorum 
nominum) is in Vallarsi's edition of Jerome's works, vol. iii. 1-120, 
and in Lagarde, Onomastica sacra (1870), pp. 1-81. 
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dissona inter se exemplaria repperi et sic confusum ordinem, 
ut tacere melius judicaverim quam reprehensione quid dignum 
scribere. Itaque .... singula per ordinem scripturarum 
volumina percucurri et vetus aedificium nova cura instaurans 
fecisse me reor quod a Graecis quoque adpetendum sit... . 
Ac ne forte consummato aedificio quasi extrema deesset manus, 
novi testamenti verba et nomina interpretatus sum, imitari 
volens ex parte Origenem, quem post apostolos ecclesiarum 
magistrum nemo nisi inperitus negat. Inter cetera enim 
ingeni sui praeclara monimenta etiam in hoc Iaboravit, ut 
quod Philo quasi Judaeus omiserat hic ut christianus inpleret. 
According to this account of Jerome tt must certainly be 
admitted, that Origen already considered Philo to be the author. 
But the work being anonymous his testimony is not sufficient, 
and the question of authorship cannot be decided on internal 
grounds, because the work is no longer extant in its most 
ancient form.” A tolerably copious list of Philonean 
etymologies may be collected from those works of Philo 
which have been preserved. 

6. On a Latin work de liblicis antiquitatibus, ascribed to 
Philo, see Fabricius-Harles, iv. 743, and especially Pitra, 
Analecta sacra, ii, 298 8q., 319-322. The pseudo-Philonian 
Breviarum temporum, a forgery of Annius of Viterbo 
(Fabricius-Harles, /.c.), must not be confounded with this, 
On the treatise de virtute ejusque partibus, published by Mai 
under Philo’s name, see above, note 10. 

103 For various Greek and Latin Onomastica of scriptural names, see 
Vallarsi, Hieronymi Opp. iii. 587 eqq., and Lagarde, Onomastica sacra, p. 
161 sqq. The work de nominibus Hebraicis (see above, note 21), printed 
under Philo’s name in the Basle collection of certain works of Philo, is 
simply the Onomasticon of Jerome. Comp. on this whole literature, 
Fabricius-Harles, Bibliotheca graeca, iv. 742 aq., vi. 199 sqq., Vii. 226 eq. 


103 Such collections are found in Vallarsi, Hieronymi Opp. iii. 731-744, 
aud in Siegfried, Philonische Studien (Merx’ Archiv, ii. 2, 148-163). 


a 
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II, THE DOCTRINE OF PHILO. 


The Literature,\°* 


Stahl, ‘‘ Versuch eines systematischen Entwurfs des Lehrbegriffs Philo’s 
von Alexandrien” (Eichhorn’s Allgemeine Bibliothek der biblischen 
Litteratur, vol. iv. paragraph 5, 1798, pp. 765-890). 

Grossmann, Questiones Philoneae. I. De theologiae Philonis fontibus et 
auctoritate quaestionis primae particula prima. II. De aéye Philonis. 
Quaestio altera. Lips. 1829. 

Gfrorer, Philo und die alexandrinische Theosophie (also under the title 
Kritische Geschichte des Urchristenthums), 2 vols. Stuttgard 1831. 
Dabne, Geschichtliche Darstellung der jildisch - alexandrinischen Religions- 
Philosophie, 2 vols. Halle 1884. Comp. also his art. “ Philon” in 

Ersch and Gruber’s Encyklopddie. 

Ritter, Geschichte der Philusophi, vol. iv. (1834), pp. 418-492. 

Georgii, ‘“‘ Ueber die neuesten Gegensitze in Auffassung der Alexandri- 
nischen Religionsphilosophie, insbesondere des Jiidischen Alexan- 
drinismus” (Zeitschr. fiir die histor. Theol. 1889, No. 3, pp. 38-98, No. 
4, pp. 8-98). 

Liicke, Commentar tber das Evang. des Johannes, vol. i. (8rd ed. 1840) 
p. 272 qq. 

Keferatein, Philo's Lehre von den gittlichen Mittelwesen, zugleich eine kurze 
Darstellung der Grundziige des philonischen Systems, Leipzig 1846. 

Bucher, Philonische Studien, Tiibingen 1848. 

Niedner, De subsistentia rg trip rAdyy apud Philunem tribula quaestionis, 
Parte i. ii. Lips. 1848, 1849 (also in the Zeitsch. fur die histor. Theol. 
1849). 

Lutterbeck, Die neutestamentlichen Lehrbegriffe, vol. i. (1852) pp. 418-446. 

Dorner, Entwickelungsgesch. der Lehre von der Person Christi, vol. i. pp. 
21-57. 

Wolff, Die philonische Philosophie in thren Hauptmomenten dargestellt, 2nd 
ed. 1858. 

Joel, ‘‘ Ueber einige geschichtliche Beziehungen des philonischen Systems ” 
(Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1868, pp. 19-31). 


14 For the older literature see Fabricius-Harles, iv. 721-727. Comp. 
also Freudenthal, ‘‘ Zur Geschichte der Anschauungen iiber die jiidiach- 
hellenistische Religionsphilosophie ” (Bfonatsschr. fur Gesch. und Wissensch. 
des Judenth. 1869, pp. 899-421). 
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Frankel, ‘‘ Zur Ethik des jiidisch -alexandrinischen Philosophen Philo” 
(Monatsschr. fir Geach. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1867, pp. 241-252, 
281-297)... 

Keim, Gesch. Jesu, i. 208-225. 

Lipsius, art. ‘‘ Alexandrinische Religionsphilosophie,” in Schenkel’s Bibel- 
lex. i. 85-99. 

Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen in threr geschichtlichen Entwicklung, 
Part iii. Div. 2 (8rd ed. 1881), pp. 8388-418. 

Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos in der griechischen Philosophie (1872), pp. 
204-297. 

Stein, Sieber Biicher zur Geschichte des Platonismus, Part iii. (1875) pp. 
3-17. 

Soulier, La doctrine du Logos chez Philon d' Alezandrie, Turin 1876 (comp. 
Theol. Litztg. 1877, 101). 

Réville, Le Logos @aprés Philon d Alezandrie, Geneve 1877 (see Bursian’s 
Philol. Jahresber. xxi. 35 q.). The same, La doctrine du Logos dans 
le quatritme Evangile et dans les oeuvres de Philon, Paris 1881. 

Nicolas, ‘‘Etudes sur Philon d’Alexandrie” (Revue de Uhistvire des 
religions, vol. v. 1882, pp. 818-339 ; vol. vii. 1888, pp. 145-164; vol. 
viii. 1888, pp. 468-488, 582-602, 756-772). 

Comp. also the works and articles mentioned above, p. 821 sq., of Stein- 
hart, J. G. Miiller, Ewald, Ueberweg, Hausrath, Siegfried, Hamburger, 
Zockler. 


The survey already given of Philo’s works is sufficient to 
show the many-sidedness of his culture and of his literary 
efforts, That which applies to the representatives of Judaeo- 
Hellenism in general, viz. that they combined in themselves 
both Jewish and Hellenic culture, is pre-eminently true of 
him. It must be admitted, that Greek philosophy comes the 
most prominently into the foreground.” He was a man 
saturated with every means of culture afforded in his age 
by the schools of the Greeks. His diction was formed by 
the Greek classical authors; and especially “ may the influ- 
ence of Plato’s works upon Philo in even a lexical and 
phraseological respect be called very considerable.”'% He 
was intimately acquainted with the great Greek poets Homer, 

108 Comp. on this and especially on Philo’s linguistic culture, Siegfried, 


Philo von Alexandria, pp. 31-141. Also Zeller, iii. 2. 343 sqq. 
106 Siegfried, Philo, p. 32. 
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Euripides and others, whom he occasionally quotes’” But 
it is the philosophers whom he most highly esteems, He 
calls Plato “the great;”* Parmenides, Empedocles, Zeno, 
Cleanthes are in his eyes divine men and form a sacred 
society.” But it is his own view of the world and of life, 
which shows more than aught else how highly he esteemed 
the Greek philosophers. It agrees in the most essential 
points with the great teachers of the Greeks. Nay, Philo has 
so profoundly absorbed their doctrines and so peculiarly 
worked them up into a new whole, as himself to belong to 
the series of Greek philosophers. His system may on the 
whole be entitled an eclectic one, Platonic, Stoic, and Neo- 
Pythagorean doctrines being the most prominent. Just in 
proportion as now one now the other was embraced, has he 
been designated at one time a Platonisi, at another a Pytha- 
gorean.”” He might just as correctly be called a Stoic, for the 
influence of Stoicism was at least as strong upon him as that 
of Platonism or Neo-Pythagoreanism.™ 

. Notwithstanding however this profound appropriation of 


107 A list of Greek classics quoted by Philo is given by Grossmann, 
Quaestiones Philoneae, i. p. 5. Siegfried, Philo, p. 187 sqq. 

108 De providentia, ii. 42, p. 77, ed. Aucher (Richter, 8th small vol.). 
Comp. also Quod omnis probus liber, ii. 447, Mangey (Richter, 5th small 
vol.), where, according to the cod. Mediceus (one of the best manuscripts), 
Tov itperaroy YlAarave is the reading instead of rév Asyupmraroy TlAdreve. 

109 De providentia, ii. 48, p. 79, ed. Aucher (Richter, 8th small vol): 
Parmenides, Empedocles, Zeno, Cleanthes aliique divi homines ac velut 
verus quidam proprieque sacer coetus, Comp. Quod omnis probus liber, ii. 
444, Mang. (Richter, 5th small vol.): rcv rev [ludayopsian lepiorecros bison. 

110 A Platonist in the well-known proverb: § Tlvdray Qirwviles & Dida 
wrarevifes (Hieronymus, vir. dlustr. c. 11.- Suidas, Lex. av. dirws, 
Photius, Bibliotheca cod. 105). Clemens Alex. calls him a Pythagorean, 
and that in the two passages in which he is characterizing his philosophical 
tendency, Strom. i. 15, 72: Bs rornrgy 6 Tlvdayopssos vxotsixeve: Dinan. 
Strom. ii. 19, 100: dg Qnow 6 Tlvdaydpetos Diawr. Eusebius brings 
forward both his Platonism and his Pythagoreanism, H. £. ii. 4.3: paaswre 
chy xara Tincraves xal Tlvdaycpay iCnraxag dyayny. 

111 Zeller and Heinze in particular have pointed out the strong influence 
of Stoicism. Stein in opposition to them seeks to lay more stress on 
Platonism. But comp. Heinze, Theol. Litetg. 1877, 112 (in the discussion 
on Stein’s Geschichte des Platonismus). 
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Greek philosophy, Philo remained a Jew: and the wisdom of 
the Greeks did not make him unfaithful to the religion of his 
fathers. Nor must his Jewish education be depreciated in 
presence of the philosophical culture, which certainly appears 
the more prominent.” He was not indeed fluent in the 
Hebrew tongue, and he read the Old Testament exclusively 
in the Greek translation. Still he had a respectable know- 
ledge of Hebrew, as is shown by his numerous etymologies, 
which indeed often appear absurd to us, but are in truth not 
worse than those of the Palestinian Rabbis’ He had 
indeed no accurate knowledge of the Palestinian Halachah. 
But that he had a general acquaintance with it is proved, not 
only by a single decided intimation,‘ but especially by his 
whole work de specialibus legibus."" In the Haggadic inter- 
pretation of Scripture he was quite a master. For the whole 
of his allegorical commentary is with respect to form nothing 
else than a transference of the method of the Palestinian 
Midrash to the region of Hellenism. It is just by this means 
that Philo gains the possibility of showing, that his philo- 
sophical doctrine already exists in the Old Testament. Many 
close approximations are also found with respect to substance, 
though these are much slighter than the agreement in 
method."* For his legendary embellishment of the life of 
Moses, Philo expressly appeals to the tradition of the mpec- 
Burepot, who “always combined oral tradition with what was 
read aloud.” '” 

113 Comp. Siegfried, pp. 142-159. 

118 Comp. the collections of Vallarai and Siegfried named above (note 
108). 

114 Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 7.6 (from the first book of the Hypothetica). 
Philo having here given by way of example a series of commands, says 
there are also peuple arc ixi rovross, boc xsl tal dypaPar ibav xcl vouleur, 
xdey TOKE vopeipcols wUTOIs. 

115 See above, p. 343, and Ritter’s work, Philo und die Halacha, 1879, 
there named ; also Siegfried, p. 145. 

116 Comp. Siegfried, p. 145 sqq. Also much in Frankel, Ueber den 
Linfluss der palistinischen Exegese auf die alexandrinische Hermeneutik 
(1851), especially pp. 190-200. 

7 Vita Mosis, lib, i § 1 (Mang. ii, 81): “Ann’ fyays . . . 1% wapi ter 
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Philo has nowhere given a systematic statement of his 
system. He has at most developed single points, such as 
the doctrine of the creation of the world with some degree 
of connection. As a rule he gives the ideas he has worked 
out, in conjunction with the text of the Old Testament. This 
is consistent with the formal principle of his whole theology, 
viz. the assumption of the absolute authority of the Mosaic 
law. The Thorah of’ Moses is to him, as to every Jew, the 
supreme, nay the sole and absolutely decisive authority: a 
perfect revelation of Divine wisdom. Every word written in 
Holy Scripture by Moses is a divine declaration.”"° Hence no 
word in it is without definite meaning” The Scriptures also 
of the other prophets in conjunction with those of Moses 
contain Divine revelations. For all the prophets are God’s 
interpreters, who makes use of them as instruments for the 
revelation of the Divine will.” With this formal principle 


dvtpe pnrvice, palds avra xai ix Gisrev trav icpav . .. nel weape tivey 
azo rou tbvoug xpecBuripur, Ta yelp Atycpsva trois dvayivecxopévoss cbsi 
ovrvQDectvos. 

118 Vita Mosis, ii. 163, ed. Mangey (Richter, 4th small vol.): Ovx dyvoe 
pty ovr, og weevres slol xpnopeol Goce ty tosis lepecis BiBAols cpevyiypaxras xpno- 
Givreg 82) abrod (scil. Mavotiws). 

119 In De profugis, i. 554, Mangey (Richter, 8rd small vol.), we are told 
of Philo, that the expression davary Oavatovcbs: instead of the simple 
baverovobe:, Ex. xxi. 12, disquieted him, because he well knew, or: xeperre» 
évopeee ovdty ridnosv.—For other examples see De Cherubim, i. 149, Mangey 
(Richter, 1st small vol.). De agricultura Noe, i. 8300, Mangey (Richter, 2nd 
small vol.). 

120 The extent of Philo’s Canon cannot be defined as to details. It is 
quite certain, that the Thorah of Moses has in his view quite a different 
importance to the reat of Holy Scripture. But the latter also, te. the moet 
important of the Nebiim and Kethubim, are quoted by him as prophetic 
and sacred writings. For further particulars see Gfrorer, i. 46 sqq. On 
the inspiration of the prophets see De monarchia, ii. 222, Mang. (Richter, 4th 
small vol.) : xpoQerns broPdpnrog Oeoxisi xael rpoPyrsvues, Adyar jdy oixeicy 
ovddy’ opdd yap, el rdyt, Sevres xeercAeGsiv Gye xearexopesv0g Orras ual 
svboveta». “Oo df tymysiras, dssrsvoeres necbermep Ow oerrerros tripe, 
Epuennsig yup elosy of zpoDarecs Otow xcoTrexpapedvo Trois ixsivay cpyavots Tees 
3sawew oy dy ibeagon. Comp. also De specialibus legibus, ii, $48, Mangey 
(Richter, 5th small vol.). Quis rerum divinarum heres. i, 511, Mangey 
(Richter, Srd small vol.). For more on Philo's doctrine of inspiration see 
Gfrorer, i. 54-68. | 
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of the absolute authority of Holy Scripture and especially of 
the Mosaic law, is connected the further assumption that all 
true wisdom was actually contained just in this source of all 
knowledge. In other words, Philo deduces formally from the 
Old Testament all those philosophical doctrines which he had 
in fact appropriated from the Greek philosophers. Not in 
Plato, Pythagoras and Zeno, but above all in the writings of 
Moses, is to be found the deepest and most perfect instruction 
concerning things divine and human. In them was already 
comprised all that was good and true, which the Greek philo- 
sophers subsequently taught. Thus Moses is the true teacher 
of mankind, and it is from him—as Philo, like Aristobulus, pre- 
supposes—that the Greek philosophers derived their wisdom.” 

The scientific means by which it was possible for Philo to 
adhere to and carry out these assumptions is allegorical inter- 
pretation” This was no invention of Philo, but one which 
had already been perfected and wielded by others.” Hence 
it was for him a quite self-evident process, which he 
nowhere thought it necessary to justify, although he occasion- 
ally extols its value and declares it indispensable. By the 
help of this process he was able to read out of the primitive 
history of Genesis those profound plilosophical theories, 
especially in the department of Psychology and Ethic, which 
really grew up in the soil of Greek philosophy. The most 
external occurrences of scriptural history become in his hands 
mines of instruction concerning the supreme problems of 
human existence. 

Only by means of this method could the double mission be 
in fact fulfilled which Philo saw allotted to him. He thus 
became to his Jewish co-religionists, with whom he shared 
the presupposition of the Divine authority of the Mosaic 

121 So Heraclitus (Leg. allegor. i. 65, Mang., Richter, 1st emall vol. Quis 
rerum divinarum heres, i, 508, Mang., Richter, 3rd small vol.). Zeno (Quod 
emnis probus liber, ii. 454, Mang., Richter, 5th small vol.). 

123 Comp. Gfrérer, i, 68-118. Zeller, iii, 2. 846-852; and especially 


Siegfried, Philo, pp. 160-197, 
323 Zeller, iii. 2. 265 sq. 


% 
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law, the medium of the philosophic culture of the Greeks; 
showing them, that Moses had taught just what appeared 
to him true and valuable in Greek philosophy. On the other 
hand he proved to the Greeks by the same means, that 
all the knowledge and intuition, for which they so higbly 
esteemed their own philosophers, were already to be found in 
the writings of Moses. It was not they but Moses, who was 
both the best of lawgivers and the first and greatest of 
philosophers. These two tendencies are, it may be plainly 
perceived, the mainsprings of Philo’s extensive literary 
activity. Being himself both Jew and Greek he desired to 
act upon both, to make the Jews Greeks and the Greeks 
Jews. His religious assumptions are in the first place those 
of Judaism with its belief in revelation. But these religious 
assumptions underwent a powerful and peculiar modification 
by the elements which he derived from the Greek philosophy. 
And as he combined both in himself, he desired to set up a 
propaganda on both sides. 

No strictly completed system of Philo can in truth be 
spoken of. The elements, of which his view of the world 
is compounded, are too heterogeneous to form a strictly 
completed unity. ‘Nevertheless his several views exhibit a 
connected whole, whose members mutually condition one 
another. In the following attempt to give a brief sketch of 
this whole, we shall leave out of consideration his specifically 
Jewish assumptions and confine ourselves to his philosophical 
views. The characteristic feature of his standpoint is just 
this, that his philosophy, ‘ie. his entire view of the world, 
may be completely stated without the necessity of mention- 
ing any Jewish, particularistic notions. His Judaism virtually 
consists in the formal claim, that the Jewish people are by 
reason of the Mosaic revelation in possession of the highest 
religious knowledge—one might almost say of the true religious 
allumination. In a material respect Greek views have gained 
the upper hand, For even his theology is only so far Jewish 
as to insist on monotheism and on the worship of God apart 
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from images. In this however it stands in opposition only 
to the polytheism of the heathen religions, but not to the idea 
of God of Greek philosophy, which on the contrary Philo 
very closely follows. Thus his Judaism is already very 
powerfully modified. Moreover the specifically Jewish, ie. 
the particularistic notions are embraced by him in a form 
which is tantamount to their denial. It is just this which 
makes it possible, entirely to disregard them in a sketch of his 
view of the world.”“—The following survey follows chiefly 
the excellent exposition of Zeller, certainly the best we now 
have. 

1. The Doctrine of God.™* The fundamental thought from 
which Philo starts, is that of the dualism of God and the 
world. God alone is good and perfect, the finite as such is 
imperfect. All determinations, which are adapted to finite 
existence, are therefore to be denied of God. He is eternal, 
unchangeable, simple, free, self-sufficing.” He is not only 


134 With regard to detail the following remarks may suffice. Philo 
firmly adheres to the obligation of the Mosaic law. But only because it is in 
his eyes the most perfect, just and reasonable, because its moral demands 
are always the purest, ita social institutions the best and most humane, its 
religious ceremonies the most consistent with the Divine intelligence. In 
this sense it is that he exhibits it in his work de specialibus legibus. He also 
adheres to the prerogative of the Jewish people: the Jews are the privileged 
people of God (Gfrorer, i. 486 sq. Dihne, i. 428 6q.). But they owe 
their privileges to their own and their forefathers’ virtues. God makes no 
distinction between men as such. Hence too the Messianic promise, ie. 
the promise of earthly prosperity, to which also Philo adheres (see § 29), 
applies not to Israel according to the flesh, but to all who are converted 
from idolatry to the only true God (see especially de execrationibus, § 8, 
Mang. ii. 485). We see that Jewish particularism is here everywhere 
in course of dissolution. Judaism is on the contrary the best religion just 
because it is cosmopolitan (comp. below, note 179). 

135 Comp. Gfrérer, i. 118 sqq. Diihne, i. 114 sqq. Zeller, iii. 2, pp. 
853-360. 

126 Eternal, did:0s, De mundi opificio, i. 83, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 5) ; 
De caritate, ti. 386, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 5), and elsewhere. Unchange- 
able, &tpsxros, De Cherubim, i. 142, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1) ; Legum 
allegoriae, i. 58, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1), and the whole work Quod 
deus sit immutabilis, i. 272 aqq., Mang. (Richter, small vol. 2).—Simple, 
a«zrovs, Legum allegor. i. 66, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1).—Free, De 
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free from human faults, but exalted above all human virtues, 
He is better than the good and the beautiful.”” Nay, since 
every determination would be a limitation, He is devoid of 
qualities drovos, without a rovdrys,* and thus His nature is 
undefinable. We can only say that He is, not what He is’”— 
It is true that together with these purely negative definitions, 
which advance almost to an absence of attributes, is found also 
@ series of positive assertions on the nature of God, by which 
assertions of the former kind are again abolished. This con- 
tradiction however is not to be wondered at. For the object 
of this assertion of an absence of attributes is merely to 
remove all limitation, all imperfection from God. And 
therefore Philo makes no difficulty in placing beside it the 
other assertion: that all perfection «8s combined in God and 
derived from Him, He fills and comprises everything.” All 


gomniis, i, 692, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 8).—Self-sufficing, xprZov 
obdsvog TO Tapawar, tavte ixcevds, abrapxtoreros taurg, Legum allegor. 
i. 66, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1); De mutatione nominum, i. 582, Mang. 
(Richter, small vol. 8); De fortitudine, ii. 8377, Mang. (Richter, small 
vol. 5). 

137 De mundi opificio, i. 2, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1): 6 ra» SAay wore 
—slainpivioraros xoci adxparPrictaros, xpsirray te % apery xal xpeirrer ¥ 
sriorgpen xeci xpsirren 4 auTs TO dbyabow xel celts To xaAoD. 

128 Tegum allegoriae, i. 50, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1): dxosos—e 
bed¢.—Ibid. i. 58: 6 yap yf rosdrnrec oldpsvos dxery rev bedy | fee Eve elvoce 
§ 69 adyivyntoy xl ADbeaprov 9 9 Arpewrov, tavroy ddixei ov becv.—Quod deus 
sit immutabilis, i. 281, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 2): God must be with- 
drawn from all determination (quality) (éxA:Aalerso—aeons x ordrnros). 

129 Vita Mosis, ii. 92, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 4): ‘O && To sede 
wperroy Aivs, Qnoiv, evroic: Eve ely: o bv, Ive padsvreg ScecCopay dvrog re xecl 
fen dvros wxpocevadidaxdaorw, ws obdéy Svoce ix ino to wapewey xupio- 
Aoyetirar, @ pedve wpdccots Td slvaes.— Quod deus sit immutabilis, i. 282, 
Mang. (Richter, small vol. 2): ¢ 8 dpa otf re 9g xaradnzré;, ort pe 
nara to sivas poovov. “Craptis yap icf @ xeradapBavoutry avrov, ro tf 
xupis uaptswe ovdiv.—De mutatione nominum, i. 580, Mang. (Richter, small 
vol. 3).—De somnits, i. 655, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 3). 

180 Tegum allegoriae, i. 52, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1): rad per dave 
bxid8% xeei Epnece xocl neve dvr wAnpay nal weptixws, avrog 8 Uw ovdercs 
arrow wepseopeevos, are eis xal tro wav aires &».—Tbid. i. 88, Mang.: 
Tlevrea yep wewampaxer 6 bcos, xeci Ost wravray dsrgaruder, xal xevdy ovdd 
Epnucor abwoartaorwey sevrov.—ITbid, i. 97, Mang.—De confusione linguarum, 
i. 425 Mang. (Richter, small vol. 2).—De migratione Abrahami, i. 466, 
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perfection in the creature is derived solely and only from 
Him. 

2. The Intermediate Beings.* God, as the absolutely 
Perfect, cannot enter into direct contact with matter. All 
contact therewith would defile Him.” An acting therefore 
of God upon the world and in the world is according to Philo 
only possible through the intervention of intermediate causes, 
of interposing powers who establish an intercourse between 
God and the world. For the more precise definition of 
these intermediate beings, four notions, suited to this 
purpose, offered themselves to Philo; two belonging to the 
philosophical, two to the religious region. These were the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas, the Stoic doctrine of active causes, 
the Jewish doctrine of angels, and the Greek doctrine of 
daemons. All these elements, but chiefly the Stoic doctrine 
of powers, were used by Philo in constructing his peculiar 
doctrine of intermediate beings. Before the creation of this 
world of the senses, he teaches, God created the spiritual types 
of all things” These types or ideas must however be con- 
ceived of as active causes, as powers which bring disordered 
matter into order.” It is by means of these spiritual powers 
Mang. (Richter, small vol. 2).—De somniis, i. 680, Mang. (Richter, small 
vol. 8).—Gfrorer, i. 128 sqq.—Dahbne, i. 282 sqq. 

181 Tegum alleg. i. 44, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1): Taveras yap 
cudixore xoimy 6 Occ, BAA’ Goxsp Ids0y +6 xecitey wupds, xael xscvog TO Wuxssr, 
ovre xeci Grob ro xostiv® xael OAL ys pecAAos, Gow xal Tois AACS Bareaciy 
adpxa rou dpa» doris. 

182 Comp. Gfrorer, i. 143 sqq. Diihne, i. 161 sqq., 202 eqq. Zeller, iii. 
2, pp. 860-370. Keferstein’s above-named Monograph. 

188 De victimas offerentibus, ii. 261, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 4): "Eé 
ixelyns yelp [ric DAns] weer’ ivivoncey 6 beds, ovx MPawrdpeevog aurds? ov yap 
Gy Gipesc chweipou xasi weDuppcivng UAns Wavery ro [Opcovee xecl pooexcpioy. 

18% De mundi opificio, i. 4, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1): T[poruGer yap 
6 Osc, cere bcos, Sri peisengee nado ovx dy rors yivorro narod Bix xeepadsi:- 
poarog, oes +s rap alobnray dyyxeirioy, 6 9 xpos adpystumwoy xai vonray [dices 
dasxovicbn, Bovanbels rev cparoy rovrovl xdepeor SnpecovpyHocs, 
KposServroyv Tov vontoy, ive xpaeevos dowpare xai Gotdsorare rapa- 
Gelypeeert, Toy cupcerixcy TOUTOY AwEpyaonTel, TproGuTipov vswripor dweinovigpec, 
rocevres xepiiovre alcbnra vivn, ccawep tv txsive vonrae. Comp. the work 
De mundi opificio. 

185 De victimas offerentibus, ii. 261, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 4): rei¢ 
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that God acts in the world. They are His ministers and 
vicegerents, the ambassadors and mediums between God and 
things finite,” the Adyoe or partial powers of the universal 
reason.”’ By Moses they are called angels, by the Greeks 
daemons.” If according to this they appear to be conceived 
of as independent hypostases, nay as personal beings, other 
assertions again forbid us to take them for decidedly such. 
It is expressly said, that they exist only in the Divine 
thought.” They are designated as the infinite powers of the 
infinite God, and thus regarded as an inseparable portion of 
the Divine existence. But it would again be a mistake, on 
the ground of these assertions to deny definitely the personi- 
fication of the Adyos or Suvdwets. The truth is just this, that 
Philo conceived of them both as independent hypostases and as 
emmanent determinations of the Dwine existence. And it is an 
apt remark of Zeller’s, that this contradiction is necessarily 
required by the premisses of Philo’s system. “ He combines 
both definitions without observing their contradiction, nay he 


cowpetois Supdcpesory, Gv Erugcos dvomm al dias, xnarsxpyonro xpos TO 
vives ixaoroy tay apcrrovecy AcBeiv popPyr.—De monarchia, ii. 218 aq., 
Mang. (Richter, small vol. 4). 

136 De Abrahamo, ii. 17 aq., Mang. (Richter, small vol. 4): ispecd xcel bsices 
Qucsic, Uwodscexoves xl Uxapyos roo xperroy bsov.—De somnitis, i. 642, Mang. 
(Richter, small vol. 8). 

187 Tegum alleg. i. 122, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1): rovg dyvytarovs 
nai Adyoug abrov.—De somniis, i. 631, Mang. (Richter, 8): rove savrov 
Adyoug iwixouplac inex ray Dircpiray dxoortAdc:.—bid. i. 640: Wuxei dé 
slowy &bccvero: of Adyos ovres.—On the identity of the advo: with the ideas 
see Heinze, Lehre vom Logos, p. 220. 

188 De somniis, i. 688, Mang. (Richter, 3): décaveross Acyots, ov xesAsiv 
Shoe dyyiaous.—lbid. i. 642: revras (viz. pure souls) deisovas per 
of Barros QirdaoPos, 6 80 lapdg Adyos adyytaous slabs xedsiv.—De gigantibus, 
i, 263, Mang. (Richter, 2): Ovs daros QsadooPor daimovas, dyytrovs Mavots 
saber dvopealess’ Purel 36 slot xeered roy dip werdueevess. 

189 De mundi opificio, i. 4, Mang. (Richter, 1): As the ideal city, whose 
plan the artist sketches, exists only in his mind, ro» aires rpéxoy ob 6 éx 
ray [dsev xcepog dAdAov by fxos téxoy | TOR Osiow Acyor rev TavTa Brenos- 
picavra.—Ibid. i. 5, Mang.: El & tis ibsanosss yupeveripeis xpaoacbas 
rois érépeacsy, ovdty Ae» srepow siros roy vonrcy sivas xcopcov, | Grou Adyor Fon 
X00 (40 FOL0vrt og. 

140 De sacrificiis Abelus et Caini, i. 178, Mang. (Richter, 1): &wxep/-pafos 


weep 6 Obs, chxspiypaPos xeci al duvctpeets auto. 
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is unable to observe it, because otherwise the intermediary 
vole assigned to the Divine powers would be forfeited, even 
that double nature, by reason of which they are on the one 
hand to be identical with God, that a participation in the 
Deity may by their means be possible to the finite, and on 
the other hand different from Him, that the Deity, notwith- 
standing this participation, may remain apart from all contact 
with the world.” ™ 

With this ambiguous view of the nature of the duvapecs, 
the question as to their origin must also necessarily remain 
undecided. It is true that Philo frequently expresses himself 
in an emanistic sense. But yet he never distinctly formulates 
the doctrine of emanation."“* The number of the Suvdpess is 
in itself unlimited.” Yet Philo sometimes gives calculations, 
when comprising the individual powers under certain notions of 


species.“* He mostly distinguishes two supreme powers: good- 


ness and might,” which again are combined and reconciled by 


the Divine Zogos, which, so far as it is reckoned among the 
powers at all, is the chief of all, the root from which the rest 
proceed, the most universal intermediary between God and the 
world, that in which are comprised all the operations of God." 


141 Philosophie der Griechen, iii. 2, p. 365. 

143 Comp. Zeller, pp. 866-369.—Emanistic, e.g. De profugis, i. 575, 
Mang. (Richter, 8): God is @ xpscSuratny xmyy. Kal pegror’ sixcras. 
Tey yap evperarra tovroy xcopeoy &Spnot.—Also De somniis, i. 688, Mang. 
(Richter, 8). 

M3 De sacrificiis Abelis et Caini, i. 173, Mang. (Richter, 1): o&axspivypages 
al duvapess.—De confusione linguarum, i, 481, Mang. (Richter, 2): El; é» 
© beds dpevbsrous xapl avros ixss dura esse. 

144 In de profugis, i. 560, Mang. (Richter, 8), he counts in all siz, viz. 
besides the ésios Adyor the five following: @ wosgrixg, § BaosAsxd, § TrAsag, 
@ vopcodersng, . . . (the last is wanting). 

145 "Ayabérns and dpx¢ (De Cherulim, i. 144, Mang., Richter, 1; De 
sacrificiis Abelis et Caint, i. 178, Mang., Richter, 1), csdepyeofe and 
9ysmovla, OF H yapsotixng and 4 BacsAxy (both de somniis, i. 645, Mang., 
Richter, 8), q@ sdspyéirsg and @ xoAmorgosos (de victimas offerentebus, ii. 
258, Mang., Richter, 4), also § rosnrixng and 4 BacsAsxy (because God 
created the world in consequence of His goodness, 20 de Abrahamo, ii. 19, 
Mang., Richter, 4. Vita Mosis, ii. 150, Mang., Richter, 4). 

146 De profugts, i. 560, Mang. (Richter, 8). Quaest. in Exod. ii. 68, 
p- 514 ag. (Richter, 7). Contrary to Zeller, who attempts to understand 
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3. The Logos." “By the Logos Philo understands the 
power of God or the active Divine intelligence in general ; he 
designates it as the idea which comprises all other ideas, the 
power which comprises all powers in itself, as the entirety of the 
supersensuous world or of the Divine powers.” It is neither 
uncreated nor created after the manner of finite things." It 
is the vicegerent and ambassador of God; the angel or 
archangel which delivers to us the revelations of God; the 
instrument by which God made the world. The Logos is 
thus identified with the creative word of God.” But not 
only is it the mediator for the relations of God to the world, 
but also for the relations of the world to God. The Logos 
is the High Priest, who makes intercession for the world 
to God. But notwithstanding this apparently undoubted 
personification of the Logos, what has been said above of the 
Divine powers in general applies here also. “The definitions, 
which, according to the presuppositions of our thought, would 


certain passages as saying, that the Logos is to be conceived of not as the 
root, but as the product or result of the two supreme powers (p. 870) ; 
see Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos, p. 248 sqq. 

147 Comp. Gfrorer, i. 168-326. Diihne, i 202 eqq. Zeller, iii. 2, 
pp. 370-386, and the above-named Monographs, especially those of Heinze 
and Soulier. 

148 Zeller, iii. 2, p. 871. 

149 Quis rerum divinarum heres. i. 501 sq., Mang. (Richter, 3): odre dyi»- 
yyros ws 6 bscs Gy, ours yavenros ae desis, dAAR pebcos TH dxpur, cdpePoripors 
Cunpsvar. 

150 Quis rer. div. her. Lc.: xpsoBeurng tov gytpecvog wpcs To vargxoos. 

151 Leg. allegor. 1.122, Mang. (Richter, 1): rév dyysrov, o¢ sors Adyo;. 
—De confusione linguarum, i. 427, Mang. (Richter, 2): rés xpearéyover avrev 
Adyor, TOM dyyshorw pecBeraroy, ¢ apyayytAow ToAvdvussoy vrcpyovra. 
—De somnits, i. 656, Mang. (Richter, 3).—Quis rer. div. her. i. 501, fia. 
(Richter, 3).—Quaest. tn Exod. ii. 18, p. 476 (Richter, 7). 

158 Leg. allegor. i. 106, Mang. jin. (Richter, 1): xsd beod 88 ¢ Adyog 
aired toris, @ xecbarep dpyave xpooypnedpesvos ixocporoiss.— De Cherubin, 
i. 162, Mang. (Richter, 1): Evpaosis yelp airiov ody cevrod [Tov xéepov] ros 
Oscv, 0’ ov yivover’ UAny 3é Ta riccapa crorysian, SE dy cuvexpady® Spyavov 
3e Adyos Osov, 0s ov xarecxsvacdy’ THs bd xaracxevits alriay Thy dyabs- 
TUT e TOU Onpesoupyov. 

158 Leg, alleg. i. 47, Mang. (Richter, 1). De sacrif. Abel. et Carn. i. 165, 
Mang. (Richter, 1). Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos, p. 230. 

154 De gigantibus, iL 269, Mang. fin. (Richter, 2): 6 dpxsepevs Adsrog dvdsas- 
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require the personality of the Logos, are crossed in Philo by 
such as make it impossible, and the peculiarity of his mode 
of conception consists in his not perceiving the contradiction 
involved in making the idea of the Logos oscillate obscurely 
between personal and impersonal being. This peculiarity is 
equally misunderstood, when Philo’s Logos is regarded absolutely 
as a person separate from God, and when on the contrary it is 
supposed that it only denotes God under a definite relation, 
according to the aspect of His activity. According to Philo’s 
opinion the Logos is both, but for this very reason neither 
one nor the other exclusively ; and he does not perceive, that 
it is impossible to combiue these definitions into one notion.” ** 
“But Philo cannot dispense with these definitions. With 
him the Logos, like all the Divine powers, is only necessary, 
because the supreme God Himself can enter into no direct 
contact with the finite; it must stand between the two and 
be the medium of their mutual relation; and how can it be 
this unless it were different from both, if it were only a 
certain Divine property? In this case we should have again 
that direct action of God upon finite things, which Philo 
declares inadmissible. On the other hand the Logos must 
now indeed be again identical with each of the opposites 
which it was to reconcile, it must likewise be a property 
of God as a power operative in the world. Philo could not 
without contradiction succeed in combining the two.” ™ 

Philo was, as it seems, the first to postulate, under the 
name of the Logos, such an intermediate being between God 


tpifsiv del xal cyoralery iv roig dyloss Sépact duvapev0r.—De migratione 
Abrahami, i. 452, Mang. (Richter, 2): cov dpysspiae aAcyor.—De profugis, 
i, 562, Mang. (Richter, 8): Asyopess yelp, ro» apyseptce obx dvbparov, arrd 
Adyow Osion sivas, Karras vx, ixovolay edvov, GAA xal axovoiwy adinnwarar 
cepeéroyor.— Quis rer. div. her. i. 501, Mang. fin. (Richter, 8): ‘O 3 avrds 
ixiane poly iors rou Oyyrov xnpaivovros wel xpos re dDbaprov.— Vita Mosis, 
ii. 155, Mang. (Richter, 4): ’Avayxeios yelp Gx roy lepwpcivor rq TOU xdopedy 
warpl Tapaxrgrye xpicde: rersicratye thy aperdy vig, Epos Te euynoTsiay 
aaprnsarar xal xopyyiay aPboverarar aycaduy. 

185 Zeller, iii. 2, p. 878. 

158 Zeller, iii, 2, p. 380 sq. 
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and the world.” Points of contact for his doctrine lay in 
both Jewish theology and Greek philosophy. In the former 
it was chiefly the doctrine of the wisdom of God, and in the 
second place, that of the Spirit and the Word of God, which 
Philo took up. From the Platonic philosophy it was the 
doctrine of ideas and of the soul of the world, which he 
utilized for his purpose. But it is the Stoic doctrine of the 
Deity as the active reason of the world, which is the nearest 
to hiss “ We need only to strip off from this Stoic doctrine 
of the Logos, its pantheistic element, by distinguishing the 
Logos from the Deity, and its materialistic element by dis- 
tinguishing it from organized matter, to have the Philonean 
Logos complete.” 

4, The creation and preservation of the world.” All exist- 
ence cannot however, the intermediate beings notwithstanding, 
be traced back to God. For the evil, the imperfect can in no 
wise, not even indirectly, have its cause in God.” It origi- 
nates from a second principle, from matter (6, or stoically 
ovgia). This is the formless, lifeless, unmoved, unordered 
mass devoid of properties, from which God, by means of the 
Logos and the divine powers, formed the world.“ For only 


187 In the Wisdom of Solomon the Divine word is certainly once per- 
sonified as eleewhere wisdom is. But this is merely a poetical personi- 
fication, not an actual hypostatification. The author applies the term 
Wisdom of God to represent the notion of an intermediary hypoetasis, so 
far as he entertains it. Comp. also Grimm on the passage. In the 
Targums the ‘word of God” (Memra) certainly plays a réle similar to 
that of the Logos in Philo. But these were very probably already under 
his influence. 

158 Zeller, iii. 2, p. 385. 

189 Comp. Gfrorer, i. 827 sqq. Dahne, i. 170 sqq., 246 eqq. Zeller, iii. 2, 
pp. 386-393. 

160 Comp. Zeller, iii. 3, P- 386, note 1. 

161 De mundi opificio, i. 5, Mang. (Richter, 1): Matter is i& tavris 
kraxros, awoios, dipuxos, treporosdryros, advappoorias, devuQuriag pssry.— 
Quis rerum divinarum heres, i. 492, Mang. fin. (Richter, 8): rey rs dpcopGos 
xual drow ray cAwy ovelar.—De profugis, i. 547, Mang. (Richter, 8): rey 
adzxosoyv xeal elysissoy xal doynecricroy oiveiev.—Ibid.: 4 dxrosos vAn.—De 
victimas offerentibus, ii. 261, Mang. (Richter, 4): dseopQog vay. — Ibid. : 
azeipoy xual weQuppivng tang.-—— De creatione principum, ii. 867, Mang. 
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a forming of the world and not creation in its proper sense 
is spoken of in Philo, since the origin of matter is not in God, 
but it is placed as a second principle beside Him. And the 
preservation of the world as well as its formation is effected 
by means of the Logos and the Divine powers. Nay the 
former is in truth but a continuation of the latter; and what 
we call the laws of nature are but the totality of the regular 
Divine operations.” 

5. Anthropology"™ It is in anthropology, where Philo 
chiefly follows the Platonic doctrine, that the dualistic basis 
of his system comes most strongly to light. Philo here starts 
from the assumption, that the entire atmosphere is filled with 
souls. Of these it is the angels or demons dwelling in 
its higher parts who are the mediums of God's intercourse 
with the world.“ Those on the contrary who remain nearer 
to the earth, are attracted by sense and descend into mortal 
bodies."* Consequently the soul of man is nothing else than 
one of those Divine powers, of those emanations of Deity, 
which in their original state are called angels or daemons. It 
is only the life-sustaining, sensitive soul that originates by 
generation, and indeed from the aeriform elements of the seed ; 
reason on the contrary enters into man from without.” The 
(Richter, 5): Mnytss 3 4 rot xdopeou vyivecis te xal dsoixnnsic. Tae yelp yey 
évre ixacascey ele ro slvces, reSiv 8S draklas, xai i€ dxoiav roidrnrac, xal if 
clvopolay cmoternras, xual && éraporyrav rabrornres, nal i& dxowergras xel 
civappcorus xovuviag xl dppovias, nal ix pety dvicérnros locrnra, ix 38 
oxorous Das ioyaocsevos. ‘"Acl yeep toriy ixiesrts abre nel raig svepyirios 
evrod Suvcpesas TO WANE pHARs THE XEipovos odoias peTewostin cai peebeppeclicbas 
xpos THY ed pstiva. 

168 Comp. Zeller, iii. 2, p. 889 aq. 

168 Comp. Gfrorer, i. 373-415. Dahne, i. 288-840. Zeller, iii. 2, pp. 
393-402. 

164 De somniia, i. 642, Mang. (Richter, 3). 

165 De gigantibus, i. 268 aq., Mang. (Richter, 2). 

166 De mundi opificio, i. 15, Mang. (Richter, 1): ‘H 32 [% xévnosg] ole 
rixvlrns, 9 xupi@rspoy slaeiv, dvexiranwros thyyn, CuowAaote’ Tay pds vypay 
ctotey slo cob Tov chpceros pian xecl peipn Siecvipcoven, tHe 0d svevpearixngy ele 
ras THs Wuxits duvdpeets, thy Te Opexrings xal ry alodnringy, TH» yap row 


Aoysopod raviy Uwspbetion, Bik roves Deaorxnovras bupabsy avrcy 
Exssosiveact, Osiov xai asdsov Overe. 
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human veda is thus an emanation of Deity: God breathed 
His spirit into man.“’—The body as the animal part of man 
is the source of all evil, it is the prison to which the spirit is 
banished, ® the corpse which the soul drags about with it,” 
the coffin or the grave, from which it will first awake to true 
life. Sense as such being evil, sin is innate in man.” No 
one can keep himself free from it, even if he were to live 
but a day.” 

6. Ethic According to these anthropologic assumptions 
it is self-evident, that the chief principle of ethic is the uémost 
possible renunciation of sensuousness, the extirpation of desire and 
of the passions. Hence among philosophical systems, the Stoic 
must be most of all congenial to Philo in the matter of ethic. 
It is this that he chiefly embraces, not only in its fundamental 
thought of the mortification of the senses, but also in single 
statements, as in the doctrine of the four cardinal virtues 1* and 
of the four passions.” Like the Stoics he teaches, that there 


167 Quod deterius potior’ tnsidiatur, i. 206 aq., Mang. (Richter, 1).—De 
mundi opificio, i. 82, Mang. (Richter, 1).—De specialibus legibus, ii. 356, 
Mang. (Richter, 5).—Quis rerum divinarum heres. i. 480 8q., 498 9q., Mang. 
(Richter, 3). 

18 Ascparspsov, De ebrietate, i. 372, fin, Mang. (Richter, 2). Leg. 
allegor. i. 95, sub. fin., Mang. (Richter, 1). De migratione Abrahami, i. 487, 
eub fin., Mang. (Richter, 2). 

169 Nexpos capa, Leg. allegor. i. 100 sq., Mang. (Richter, 1). De 
gigantibus, i. 264, med. Mang. (Richter, 2). Tor Luxits iyyisre olxov, ov 
dxo yeviowas dyps rersuritc, &xGog rocovros, ovx adxoribsras vex poDopovoa, 
De Agricultura Noe, i. 305, Mang. (Richter, 2). 

170 Adpvae€ q copés, De migratione Abrahami, i. 488, sub fin., Mang. 
(Richter, 2).—o4 pa, Leg. allegor. i. 65, sub fin., Mang. (Richter, 1). 

171 Vita Mosis, ii. 157, Mang. (Richter, 4): wavri ysvenrg xal dy 
exovdcaioy 7, sap door GAbev slo vivercy, cunQuis To duapravor toriy. 

172 De mutatione nominum, i. 585, Mang. (Richter, 3): Tics yelp, as 6 
"168 Qnot, xacbapos dad puwov, xcel dy wie waeipa iotis @ Cog (Job xiv. 
4 8q.). 

178 Comp. Gfrérer, i. 415 sqq. Dahne, i 841-423. Zeller, iii. 2, pp. 
402-416. Frankel in the above-cited article. Kihler, Das Gewissen, i. 1 
(1878), p. 171 sqq. 

174 @Dpovness, cwPpocven, cvdpicc, Sixasoovwn, Leg. allegor. i. 56, Mang. 
(Richter, 1), and frequently. 

175 Leg. allegor. i. 114, sub fin., Mang. (Richter, 1). 
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is only one good, morality ;** like them he requires freedom 
from all passions,'” and the greatest possible simplicity of 
life ;7”* like them he also is a cosmopolitan.” But with all 
this affinity Philo’s ethic still essentially differs from the Stoic. 
The Stoics refer man to his own strength; according to 
Philo, man, as a sensuous being, is incapable of liberating 
himself from sensuousness: for this he needs the help of God. 
It is God who plants and promotes the virtues in the soul 
of man. Only he, who honours Him and yields himself to 
His influence, can attain to perfection.” True morality is, 
as Plato teaches, the imitation of the Deity.” In this 
religious basis of ethic Philo is very decidedly distinguished 
from the Stoics. Political activity, and practical morality in 
general, have a value only so far as they are a necessary 
medium for contending against evil." But knowledge also 
must subserve this one object, and hence ethic is the most 
important part of philosophy.” Nevertheless the purity of 


176 Meévop slvas to xacrov dyadds, De posteritate Caint, i. 251, init., Mang. 
(Richter, 2). 

177 Leg. allegor. i. 100, Mang. (Richter, 1): ‘O 3é S2ic, 4 qdond, 6% seeurii; 
Esti pox Onpe, Asct rovro iv pods owcudaiy ovx svploxeras ro Tapawap, pedvos O8 
avTiis © Davros drorave.—ind, i. 118, init: Mavete 38 crow rev buoy 
txtipevery xeel dxoxcrray ofcras dein ris Wuyiis, ov pstpiowabeses, aaa 
OvNOAWS GEaOsaD ayaraD. 

178 De somniis, i. 639-665, Mang. (Richter, 8).—JLeg. allegor. i. 115, 
Mang. (Richter, 1).—Quod deterius potioré tnsidiatur, i, 198, intt., Mang. 
(Richter, 1). 

179 See Zeller, iii. 2, p. 404. 

180 Leg. allegor. i. 58, intt., Mang. (Richter, 1): xpéves rq Oty Quravecy xo! 
olxodogeeiy ty uxn rae aperas.—lbid. i. 60: “Orcey ixBa ¢ v0dg savrod xal 
icurn ctveviyxy beG, Gowsp 6 virus Iocex, Tyvixatra Cporoyias THY Epos Tév 
Svrce wostirat, “Ews 36 cctrcy dworibnras a ciricy tives, expels aioryxs Tov 
wepexepeiv bss xcel cuoroysiv avrg. Kel yep autre rovro ro i€oporoysiobes 
vontiov, Ors ipyow toriv ovxl ris Wuxte, earAd roo Pelvovtos auri beov to 
eux piotov.—Ibid. i. 181: aurcg yelp [6 xupiog] warnyp tors rijg rsAsiag Protas, 
oxsipay iv raig Puxcic xcel yevvaw ro evdecspcovsir. 

181 De mundi opificio, i. 35, tntt., Mang. (Richter, 1).—De decalogo, ii. 
198, tnzt., Mang. (Richter, 4).—De caritate, ii. 404, tnit., Mang. (Richter, 
5).—De migratione Abrakami, i. 456, med. 468, Mang. (Richter, 2). 

183 See Zeller, iii. 2, p. 406 sq. 

183 De mutatione nominum, i. 589, Mang. (Richter, 3): Kadawrsp divdpaw 
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life attained by such self-knowledge is not the ultimate and 
supreme object of human development. On the contrary the 
origin of man being transcendental, the object of his develop- 
ment is likewise transcendental. As it was by falling away 
from God that he was entangled in this life of sense, so must 
he struggle up from it to the direct vision of God. This 
object is attainable even in this earthly life. For the truly 
wise and virtuous man is lifted above and out of himself, and 
jn such ecstasy beholds and recognises Deity itself. His own 
consciousness sinks and disappears in the Divine light; and 
the Spirit of God dwells in him and stirs him like the strings 
of a musical instrument. He, who has in this way attained 
to the vision of the Divine, has reached the highest degree of 
earthly happiness. Beyond it lies only complete deliverance 
from this body, that return of the soul to its original incor- 
poreal condition, which is bestowed on those who have kept 
themselves free from attachment to this sensuous body.’ 


cudey OGer0;, sl oy nprav olotixnea viroiro, row adroy bf Teorey Cuder Dvero- 
Aarylees, al oe pesAros xriqots aperitc ivtyxsiv x.7.A.—De agricultura Noe, i. 
302, Mang. (Richter, 2). In both passages Philo compares physica to the 
plants and trees; logic to the hedges and fences; ethic to the fruits. He 
praises the Easenes for exclusively occupying themselves with ethic (Quod 
omnis probus liber, ii. 458, Mang.). 

184 Philo thus addresses the soul in Quis rerum divinarum heres. i. 482, 
Mang. (Richter, 3): cevrdy dacdpeds xal ixornds ccavrijs, xabawep of xopuBar- 
ciavrics xal xerexopevol, Baxxevbsion xeel OeoPopnbtion xara rive xpoPurixcs 
inibtsagpcr. "Evbovesbong yelp xacl oux itt ovens tv ssurit Gravois, MAA’ ipar 
cupevig oscoBnivns xal ixuspensvis x.7.A. Quis rerum divinarum heres. i. 
508 sqq., Mang. (Richter, 3), especially i. 511 (vhere Philo dilates at 
length upon the ecstatic state). 

18 De Abrahamo, ii. 87, Mang. (Richter, 4): Wisdom teaches, rds 
brvaror volley po§ ohtoss Luxiic, crArd xuptoner xol BieCevein oxo capewros, 
Shey HAbsy axiovens. "Hade 3s, as iv rn xoopeowoile bedyrwras, wap Os00.— 
Leg. allegor. i. 65 (Richter, 1): Ev xal ¢ Hpdixascros xara rovro Mavoiac 
axorovdgocs TH Siy were” Onol ver ““ Zapesy vor éxeivey bcvarop, Tebvaxcpeer 
0é dy éxelveev Biov,” cg viv podv, Ore tv apesy, teOvnxving THs Wuxiic, xeel as ae 
by ogpars Te CUpcts ivrerupeBevpeions® sl 8i ewodarosesr, THE uxts Coons TED 
iow Biov, xel BeNrAARypivns xaxod xel vexpov rou eusdiroy adperos. For 
those who have not freed themselves from sense, Philo has to accept, after 
the occurrence of natural death, a transition to another body, that is a 
transmigration of souls, See Zeller, iii. 2. 897 
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Philo’s influence upon the two circles, which he had 
chiefly in view, viz. Judaism and heathenism, was impaired 
by the fact, that from his time onwarl Jewish Hellenism in 
general gradually lost in importance. On the one hand, the 
Pharisaic tendency gained strength in the Dispersion also, on 
the other Hellenistic Judaism was, in respect of its influence 
upon heathen circles, repressed, nay altogether dissolved by 
Christianity, which was now in its prime. Hence Judaeo- 
Hellenistic philosophy had gradually to give place to its 
stronger rival in both regions. Its influence was nevertheless 
still considerable. Jewish Rabbis and heathen neo-Platonists 
were more or less affected by it. Its strongest and most 
enduring influence was however exercised, in a direction which 
still lay outside Philo’s horizon, upon the development of 
Christian dogma. The New Testament already shows unmis- 
takeable traces of Philonean wisdom; and almost all the 
Greek Fathers of the first century, the apologists as well as 
the Alexandrians, the Gnostics as well as their adversaries, and 
even the great Greek theologians of subsequent eenturies 
have, some more some less, either directly or indirectly, 
consciously or unconsciously drawn from Philo. But to 
follow out these traces lies beyond the province of this work.’” 


186 Compare on the history of Philo’s influence, Siegfried, Philo, pp. 
2738-399. 
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ote, for fundamental read legal ? 
2, for grandson read grandsons 
5, after caves insert (lvpwasvur) 
ote 14, 1. 5 from foot, for Articles in the Kunde des Morgenlandcs 
bhandlungen Siir die K: unde des M orgenlandes 
. 5, note 14, 1. 8 from foot, for Recess read Reuss 
. 8, note 25, for Sadducees read Sadducean women, and for Samaritans 
Samaritan women 
. 9, note 26, 1, 1, for Zung read Zunz 
P. 10, 1. 7, for Jt was read aloud, etc. read The Holy Scriptures were real 
aloud in tt before as afterwards 
. 12, last line, for other than Grecian deities read other Grecian deities 
42, last line, for Kirbis read pumpkins 
. 44, line 2, for paragandion read paragaudion 
47, 1 6, for Alexander read Menelaus 
. 60, L 10, for R. Tomael read R. Lemael 
: oe last line, for when read When 
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17, for then 

5, for thes read then 

3 from foot, after important towns insert (as Kanatha, Gerasa, 


1, for Vita 9: ia. read Vita 9. "Ep. 
2. after in the district of Gerasa insert (iv cots Tspuenvay Spess) 
1, for Perdiecas read Perdiccas 
, for one read our 
’ ‘bottom, for No. 4 read No. IV. 
7, for Artabanus read Artapanus 
line, for them read these 
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: . 10, bottom, for faith read ‘ite = 

9, 1 7, for legal decisions read. gal appointments 

4, last word, for és read ‘their 

6, for fourth book of Eodrae rend fourth book of Ezra 
6, 1, 2, bottom, for ministration read administration 
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1. 8, bottom, for Chasidaeic read Chastdaic 
. 289, 1. 5, for Capeno read CORN 
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